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A Leader in Progressive Lumbering 


























WILLIAM T. MURRAY, ROCHELLE, LA. 


RACTICALLY every business and industry has in its per- 
(P sonnel men outstanding in leadership and in executive ability 
—men who have advanced to the front through sheer native 

talent, determination, force of character and rugged honesty. In 
none are there more striking examples of this class of leadership than 
in the lumber industry which, because of its very nature, in its de- 
velopment has demanded to an unusual extent these characteristics. 
As the industry has slowly advanced from the crude pioneering 
stage to its present high state of development many vexing problems 
have arisen and to take the leadership in solving them each time has 


appeared a man possessing the confidence and esteem of his fellow 
lumbermen and having the particular characteristics, gained through 
training and experience, that have assured the success of each progres- 
sive movement. 

Thus, when the Southern Pine Association found it desirable in 
1922 to undertake the work of revising its grading rules to make 
them more nearly fit the needs of distributers and users of that wood, 
it was only natural that it should select as chairman of its grading 
rules committee a man, not only fitted by experience for this arduous 
and delicate task, but who possessed in a rare degree the complete 
confidence of his fellow manufacturers and that of the retail lumber 
dealers of the country; and William T. Murray was drafted for 
that duty. He has served continuously in that capacity since that 
time and the earnestness and sincerity with which he undertook the 
task are strikingly indicated in the fact that he has been present at 
every meeting of the committee since his appointment. Through 
his innate ability, his thorough knowledge of lumber manufacture 
and use, and the diplomacy with which he has conducted the meet- 
ings, often leading the discussions out of a maze of bickerings and 
apparently irreconcilable dissenting opinions to a basis of sound and 
sensible agreement, he has secured results that have amazed even 
those who have known him best. 

Practically coincident with Mr. Murray's appointment as chair- 
man of the southern pine grading committee was inaugurated the 
movement for simplification and standardization of lumber sizes, pro- 
moted by Herbert Hoover, then secretary of commerce, and it was 
natural that Mr. Murray should be selected by southern pine pro- 
ducers to represent them in this highly important movement. He was 
made a member of the manufacturers’ committee, a sub-committee of 
the Central Committee on Lumber Standards, and has since served 
continuously as the southern pine representative of that group. Through 
Mr. Murray’s efforts, in co-operation with other members of the com- 
mittee and of the various groups interested in lumber standardization, 
agreements gradually were reached on standard sizes, grades and 
terms that previously had been thought impossible. In all of the 
conferences in Washington, Chicago and elsewhere, Mr. Murray 
was always found in the forefront, striving for the principles of 
standardization and protecting the interests of his association. His 
work did not end here, however, for as each step was taken in 
the standardization program it was necessary for him, as chairman 
of the southern pine grading committee, to convince his group of 
the existing need for the changes and then to incorporate these into 
the standard specifications for southern pine. His was, then, an 
almost endless task, and the fact that the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion was invariably the first of the regional organizations of soft- 
wood lumber producers to put into [Turn to page 47] 
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1. Mark in deep rich colors. 

2. Remain plainly visible indefinitely. 
3. Will not brush or wash off. 
4. 
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Let you select hard or soft grades. 
Give you a wide selection of colors. 


THE AMERIGEAN (\*) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES md 709-809 HAYES AVE. SANDUSKY OHIO 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 130 WEST FORTY- SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 
DALLAS, TEXAS SANTA FE BUILDING 





























Interior, Clover Field Hangar, Santa Monica, Cal. 


“LAMELLA” 


(PATENTED ) 


Trussless ARCH ROOFS 


Clear Floor Space—No Columns—No Trusses 


Not an inch of waste space under a Lamella constructed roof. 
Clear arched spans up to 150 feet. Unobstructed floors, no columns, 
—no trusses. Built of short length lumber they can be quickly erected 
without the use of cranes or skilled labor. The best and most inex- 

pensive construction for auditoriums and warehouses. 


For full information write 


LAMELLA ROOF SYNDICATE, Inc. 
45 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


THE TRUSSLESS ROOF Co. LAMELLA TRUSSLESS ROOF CO. 
754 E. 29th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 801 Kirby Bldg., Houston, Texas 


LAMELLA CONSTRUCTIONS, Inc. MISSOURI LAMELLA ROOF CO. 
801 Norris Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 904 Bk. of Com. Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


























A gadget here, a gadget there—some- 
thing to tinker with here, something to 
tinker with there is not the answer to 
modern achievement and quality prod- 
ucts. That is why the American Gopher 
flies the flag of modern simplicity. It 
has fewer parts than any shovel-crane 
of its size—and its inherent qualities 
stand out unsurpassed. 


AMERICAN HOIST & DERRICK CO. 
67 South Robert Street 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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Misuse of Wood Shipping Containers 


OR THE SAFE carriage of merchandise the wooden shipping 
Cy case stands supreme. When properly constructed the 
wooden box, barrel and crate are the most economical con- 
tainers for shipping that are available. They carry goods through 
all the hazards of transport with a minimum of damage. If there 
is any fault to be found with modern wooden containers it is that 
they are sometimes made too good and therefore they tempt ship- 
pers to use them a second or even a third time. This is a misuse 
of the best of containers and should be discouraged, for it shifts 
a burden of expense from the shipper upon the railroads and indi- 
rectly upon the public. This aspect of the matter is discussed in 
the following editorial article which appeared in a recent issue 
of Railway Age: 
Cooperage Practices 
The expense for cooperage in the Chicago terminal amounts 
to about $120,000 per year, and relatively as much at other 
terminals. Taken in the aggregate, this represents a serious 
burden on the railways, a burden which is added to by the 
acceptance of shipments that do not comply with classifica- 
tion requirements. Faulty loading and trimming and improp- 
erly prepared cars also contribute to this expense. However, 
the re-used container is probably the largest factor contribut- 
ing to re-cooperage; for this reason it might be well to con- 
sider the advisability of putting shipments in re-used con- 
tainers under a separate tariff which would provide a higher 


classification for the commodity than if it were packed in new 
containers. 


There should be no let-up in re-cooperage activities, as de- 
fective containers present a fruitful source of claims, but, in 
conjunction with the campaigns to reduce claim losses, the 
matter of cooperage should also be considered. By eliminat- 
ing the causes which produce defective containers, the cooper- 
age expense may be reduced materially. 

Through the efforts of the Forest Products Laboratory and 
others, box and crate making has been reduced to a science, and 
it is practicable so to design a wooden container as to meet the 
most exacting requirements of any shipper. The situation por- 
trayed by Railway Age suggests the advisability of specializing 
in the design of wood containers to the greatest practicable degree 
in order to economize in original cost while lessening the likeli- 
hood of re-use. The more closely the container is adapted to the 
needs of the original purchaser, the less likely it is to be adapted 
to the needs of another. Such special designing ought not only 
to enlarge the opportunities for the sale of new containers but 
ought to reduce the cost to the first purchaser and user. If a 
container is strong enough to carry the original shipment with the 
narrowest possible margin of safety, that is all that should be 
expected of it and all that the original purchaser should be re- 
quired to pay for. 


Demonstration House From a New Angle 


S A MEANS of stimulating interest in home building the 

demonstration home has proved its effectiveness in many 

communities. Every home built in a community is to a 
degree a demonstration home, for the people of the neighborhood 
at least watch its progress with interest. The information they 
get about it, however, is meager and is confined chiefly to matters 
of arrangement and materials used. Relatively few persons will 
learn details of construction, costs of the various operations and 
similar information that would be not only interesting but helpful 
and reassuring to those who might be induced to consider the 
building of homes of their own. 

It is hardly to be expected that an independent owner and 
builder of a home will make public all the details of cost of his 
new house. In fact, if the house is built on general contract it 
is unlikely that he will be able to do so. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the average buyer or builder of a home may very much 
prefer to be relieved of the anxieties connected with construction 
and though he wishes to know the cost of the house complete in 
advance of construction, he still is interested in knowing the 
details about cost. He wants to know whether, considering their 
cost, certain details are desirable from his own viewpoint. 

It is with the building of a house as it is with the expenditure 
of an income: the money can be allotted and apportioned in many 
different ways, in accordance with the whims and tastes of the 





persons making the expenditure. What appears to be important 
or indispensable to one person or family may not appear so to 
another. As a matter of fitting expenditure to family needs and 
to family resources, it may be necessary to save on one detail 
in order to achieve another. As every lumberman and contractor 
knows, there are many ways to use the fund available for build- 
ing a house, and the best service that can be performed for the 
prospective builder is to show him how to use his building fund to 
the best possible advantage. 

In the past so called demonstration homes have been built and 
exhibited mainly to show what could be produced within a given 
price range. At Warren, Ohio, recently, as related elsewhere in 
this paper, the dealers co-operated in building two “educational” 
homes with a view to showing not only the total cost of building and 
furnishing homes of rather wide difference in price, but to make 
known in great detail the costs of the various materials and the 
labor used in their construction. As the Warren undertaking was 
designed for educational purposes, no opportunity for giving it 
publicity was overlooked. No doubt lumbermen throughout the 
country will read the account referred to with interest and they 
will likely find in it suggestions that they can use in promoting 
home building in their own communities. 





Economy in Implement Shed Building 


T IS AN OLD saying that more persons rust out than wear 
J out. The adage requires no qualification when applied to 
farm implements. While there is no convenient method 


of determining accurately the loss sustained on a given machine 


through exposure to sun, rain and snow, there can hardly be a 
doubt that the aggregate loss due to such exposure of all the 
equipment on the average grain farm would amount to more than 
the cost of a shed to house it properly. That is to say, the ma- 
chinery and the shed together would prove a better investment 
than the machinery without the shed. A shed of the right kind 
is more than a mere shelter and it effects savings beyond protec- 
tion from the weather. 

Many farmers have machine sheds that fall short of require- 


_ments because they were not planned with proper consideration 


for the farmers’ needs. Some of them, perhaps most of them, are 
without floors. Many of them are either open at side or end or 
have doors so placed as to make the storing of machinery in them 
a complicated undertaking. For one or more of these reasons it 
is not uncommon for the farmer to leave many of his tools in the 
open pending the time when he is through with them or until he 
can find time to store them all at once. The fact that numerous 
farm machines are exposed to the weather is as often evidence of 
inadequate sheds as of no sheds at all. 

There should be no great difficulty in planning and building a 
shed to meet every requirement of a given farmer, and to get the 
full economy of a shed, that is the kind that should be planned and 
built. To begin, the farmer ought to decide what machinery and 
equipment he will store in the shed and pretty nearly how and 
where he will store it. It will pay him to store everything, but 
everything will not be stored when it should be unless it can be 
put in and taken out without moving several other implements 
each time it is put in and taken out. The farm wagon, for exam- 
ple, is used at intervals throughout the year, and for that reason 
it must be easily got at. If there was a place for the wagon in 
the shed, where it could be backed in in a minute or two, it would 
be put into the shed each time. after using. Because the farm 
shed is seldom that handy, the farm wagon must shift for itself 
much of the time. 

The building for the storage of the farm machinery is one of 
the most important on the farm, and for that reason it deserves 
a better name than shed. It should by all means have a floor and 
it should face the sun, in order that it may be both light and dry. 
It should be roomy enough so that parts can be removed from 
machines for repair or replacement without waste of time or 
effort. It might well be high enough to permit suspending of 
wagon box and rack above the wagon, and there should be a 
place where the hay loader can pass in. It may also provide 
storage for the automobile, as well as room for a workshop where 
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the farmer can make such repairs as he is able to do unassisted. 

It should be practicable for the farmer to make a rough inven- 
tory and classification of his farm implements with respect to the 
time of year or the order in which he uses them. Then he can 
plan his shed and allot space for the various implements with 
a view to convenience in putting them in and taking them out, 
and in having access to them while they are inside. The char- 
acter and number of farm implements do not change so often or 
so radically as to prevent such a classification or such an aliot- 
ment of shed room. In the early spring he will need his plows, 
harrows and seeders. A little later he will need his corn planter, 
and soon thereafter his corn cultivator. In the corn belt haying 
will come close upon corn cultivating and will necessitate the 
use of mower, rake, loader and rack. Next will come harvesting, 
and the binder will be needed. When threshing comes, the hay 
rack will be required again; but some manure hauling will come 
between, perhaps, and the spreader will be in requisition. If there 
is a silo, it will not be long until the corn harvester is in use and 
the silo filler. If there are fall sown crops, the plows, discs, har- 
rows and seeders will be brought out, to be followed with the corn 
picker, or the box wagon with throwboard. The wagons, the 
tractor and the automobile must be accessible at all seasons. 
There will be variations in the use of the different implements. 
The foregoing is, of course, merely suggestive; the editor defers 
to the superior knowledge of the farmer and the lumberman. 
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Interesting Youth in Aviation 


VIATION APPEALS especially to venturesome youth, and 
being a young industry or business the youth of the present 
generation will grow up with it. The boys now building 

gliders and miniature planes may be expected to drive the ma- 
chines of the future. They should constitute the personnel for 
managing the local airports and the transport companies that will 
carry on the*air transportation of the future. 

Like every other business that promises to achieve magnitude, 
aviation is of interest and importance to lumbermen and to the 
lumber industry for many reasons. Many airplanes are built of 
wood, and hangars and other structures about airdromes require 
wood in their building and fitting. The lumber industry will have 
numerous opportunities to contribute to the advancement of avi- 
ation and to profit from its growth. Lumbermen, therefore, who 
take note of the development of this new industry are not over- 
looking any opportunities open to them to ally themselves with it 
and to relate their business to it. There is wisdom and foresight 
in encouraging boys to build miniature planes of wood and in pro- 
moting contests among these youthful builders. An example of 
this sort of promotion is afforded by the Farragut Lumber Co., of 
Knoxville, Tenn., whose activities among youthful aviators are 
described on another page of this paper. 














Sees Better Oak Market 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuUMBERMAN] 

Pine Buiurr, Ark., Aug. 21.—The meeting 
of the West Side Hardwood Club, held here 
today, was a very enjoyable affair, being held 
jointly with the Kiwanis Club. The latter pro- 
vided the musical program and the West Side 
club was called on to furnish the speakers. 
After the luncheon and musical program, talks 
were made by W. H. Brooks, president of 
the West Side Hardwood Club; E. H. Els- 
berry, of the Standard Lumber Co.; A. W. 
Bird, Crossett Lumber Co.; Carl L. White, 
Breece-White Manufacturing Co.; W. B. Cros- 
ley, J. C. Stimson Hardwood Co., and A. L. 
Miller, purchasing agent, Peers & McGlone, 
body manufacturers of Pine Bluff. A short 
talk was also made by J. W. Martin, president 
of the Kiwanis Club. 

After the luncheon President Brooks pre- 
sided at the regular business meeting of the 
club, and roundtable discussion developed that 
all present were highly optimistic as to the 
outlook for the remainder of the year, espe- 
cially on the:items of 4/4 to 8/4 gum. In 
fact, everything looked good but flooring oak, 
but there is a silver lining showing up for 
this item as it is understood that the body 
plants are using more Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common 
than ever before and it is predicted that they 
will be using flooring thickness in oak in large 
quantities before the year is over. Statistics 
covering flooring oak as reported by 25 mills 
showed green stock on hand 5,380,000 feet; dry 
stock, 3,140,000; orders for flooring oak, 
1,365,000; orders for other hardwoods, 13,400,- 
000; logs, 6,500,000; total lumber on hand all 
kinds, green and dry, 61,225,000 feet. 

Guests today were B. H. Mayhugh, man- 
ager Fordycé Lumber Co., and W. B. Crosley, 
J. V. Stimson Hardwood Co. The next meet- 
ing will be held here Wednesday, Sept. 18, at 
which time the annual election of officers for 
the ensuing year will take place. , 


Should Develop Quality Timber 


DurHam, N. H., Aug. 19.—“Mismanage- 
ment of the Timber Lands of New Hamp- 
shire,” was the subject of a talk of K. E. 
Barractough, extension forester of New Hamp- 
shire, at the State exposition and fair held at 
Durham, N. H., on Aug. 19. Mr. Barractough 
stated that this mismanagement is the reason 
why quality lumber is not taken from the New 
Hampshire forests and that the development of 
quality lumber in the State will be a difficult 
problem. He suggests “weeding” as a solution 


of this difficulty and said that hardwoods 
should be favored for rich soils and soft woods 
for sandy, light earth. Fred E. Batchelder 
spoke of the need of more small wood indus- 
tries in the State. 


A Sales Promotion Idea 


Always on the alert to find ways of helping 
the retail lumber dealer to increase his busi- 
ness and incidentally to find new markets for 
redwood, the Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois 
is suggesting to dealers the possibilities that 
lie in the building of duck boats. The sugges- 
tion is made to the dealers that they make a 
list of duck hunters in their communities, then 
write them letters reminding them that the 
duck season will soon be here and tell them 
that plans are available that will enable these 
hunters to build their own duck boats. 

They can be told how to get a cheap trailer 
on which to carry the boat behind their auto, 
and yards that are equipped with cut-off saws 
can furnish the lumber cut to exact size, all 
ready for assembly. The Pacific Lumber Co. 
offers to ship redwood boat lumber in mixed 
cars with other redwood products and furnish 
to the dealers plans for building duck boats 
that will enable them to work up profitable 
business along this line in their communities. 
A very attractive leaflet has been prepared by 
the Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois, in which .are 
shown blueprints of duck boat plans and some 
effective sales arguments. These circulars will 
be supplied to dealers on request. ~ 


Wife of German Forester Dies 


WitminctTon, Det., -Aug. 19.—A cablegram 
received here last Friday by; George Merck 
conveyed the information of the sudden death 
at her home in Hesse, Darmstadt, Germany, of 
Mrs. C. A. Schenck. Mrs. Schenck was the 
wife of Dr. C. A. Schenck, well known for- 
ester who spent a number of years in the 
United States and who has a host of friends 
in the trade here, both among timber land 
owners and among students who were taught 
the principles of forestry by Dr. Schenck dur- 
ing his connection with forestry schools in this 
country. Mrs. Schenck’s death was caused 
from overwork attending to her aged mother 
who has been ill for the last two years. 


Forestry Course at Ohio University 


CoLtumsus, Onto, Aug. 19.—A 2-year course 
in forestry will be instituted. at Ohio State 
University, starting with the fall term which 
opens Oct. 1. While no degree will be given 
students who successfully complete the course, 
the work has been so arranged that they can 
enter leading forestry schools in the country 
with the standing of a junior. Schools at which 
the students will be accepted are the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, University of California, 
Pennsylvania State College and the New York 
School of Forestry at Syracuse. With minor 
adjustments students will be accepted at 
Cornell University. 





Shipments 95 and Orders 90 Percent. of Cut 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 22.—Five hundred and seventy-eight softwood mills of eight asso- 
ciations for the week ended Aug. 17 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion production aggregating 362,202,000 feet, shipments, 342,154,000 feet, and orders, 326,750,000 
feet. The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 
Southern Pine Association. .......isscesccvcves 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 
California Redwood Association.............+. 


Se. CEE "on oo heen arae o oo -qasina mie 


Hardwoods— 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 


Potala, BATAWOOES 2... .cccccccivoces eeetae 














No. of 

Mills Production Shipments Orders 
Ps 74,766,000 71,526,000 70,644,000 
ws eae 191,575,000 185,619,000 176,240,000 
we 36 38,226,000 34,899,000 30,375,000 
we 18 25,924,000 19,182,000 18,087,000 
ss 9 9,837,000 10,475,000 9,591,000 
Tee 3,005,000 3,299,000 2,712,000 
me 93 11,089,000 9,236,000 11,297,000 
ae 14 7,780,000 7,918,000 7,804,000 
oo rn 362,202,000 342,154,000 326,750,000 
ae: 42,884,000 36,526,000 35,525,000 
we 25 5,775,000 5,794,000 6,338,000 
oo 2 48,659,000 42,320,000 41,863,000 
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Device for Log Raising 


In reference to sunken logs in mill ponds, 
lakes and rivers, will say that for the last 
fifteen years we have been raising them in 
the Alabama River boat yard lake and towing 
them to Mobile, Ala., a distance of forty miles 
or more. 

We use boats, or gunboats they are called, 
with two sides about ten feet apart and 
a 6x6 over each end and extending over the 
sides about six feet, or a 6x6—18 or 20 feet 
long. We use a winch or gear rig hitched to 
tongs and chain, about %-inch. The size of 





chain depends on the size of the logs being 
raised. We take a pike pole and get over the 
sunken log and drop the tongs on to the log 
and as you raise the chain the tongs will 


grab the log. Raise the log and dog or tie it 
with heavy wire to your 6x6 on each end. 
Then your tongs are free for the next log. 

The boats are made about three feet wide, 
2%-foot walls or sides, and about 14 feet long, 
and will carry from six to twelve logs, or 
from 2,000 to 3,000 feet. If there are many 
waves the boats may be made from galvanized 
steel drums about 24 inches in diameter and 
14 to 16 feet long, watertight, of course. The 
open boats are watched during rains and 
pumped dry. 

Our cost of picking up logs was about $6 a 
thousand. This included towing bill. Some 
of the logs had been in the water over 40 
years and all made good lumber.—INQuIrRY No. 
2,346-A. 

[This comment is made by a logger and 
lumberman now on the. Pacific Coast. He 
formerly was ine the South and during the 
war served as forestry engineer for the Amer- 
ican and English armies, and built several saw- 
mills in France. The name of the writer will 
be supplied on request.—Epiror. | 


Producers of Wood Pavirig Blocks 


Can you supply us with the names of any 
firms who are manufacturing and distributing 
creosoted wood paving blocks, preferably firms 
who are shipping lumber in connection with 
them ?—INquIRY No. 2,354. 

[This inquiry comes from a Massachusetts 
jumber concern. In response the names and 
addresses of a number of concerns manufac- 
turing southern pine paving blocks have been 
supplied. The name of the inquirer will be 
furnished on request.—Ebrror.] 


, Book on Wood Boxes and Crates 


Will you please advise where I may procure 
a thorough uptodate treatise on modern ap- 
proved methods of manufacturing wood boxes 
and box shooks?—Inquiry No. 2,350. 


[This inquiry comes from the department of 
industrial economy of a large kodak manufac- 
turing concern. The inquirer has been re- 
ferred to the book, “Wooden Box and Crate 
Construction,” prepared some years ago by 
the Forest Products Laboratory and pub- 
lished by the National Association of Wooden 
Box Manufacturers, and supplied by that or- 
ganization at $3.50 a copy. 

Another helpful book is, “Packing for Foreign 
Markets,” prepared by the transportation di- 
vision of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and supplied by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at $1.25 a copy. 

Still another source of information is a 
series of bulletins also prepared by the trans- 
portation division and known as the Domestic 
Commerce Series. No. 11 of this series treats 
of cleated plywood boxes; No. 12, of wire- 
bound boxes; No. 13, of cooperage and steel 
barrels; No. 14, wooden boxes; and No. 15, of 
nailed wooden crates. These booklets may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office at 10 cents 
each.—Epiror. | 


Billmeyer’s Lumber Calculator 


Kindly send us as soon as possible one 
copy of Billmeyer’s Lumber Calculator.— 
INQUIRY No. 2,352. 

[This inquiry comes from the Pacific coast. 
As the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no copy of 
Billmeyer’s Lumber .Calculator and does not 
at this time know the name of the publisher, 
this inquiry is addressed to its readers with 
the hope that some of them have copies of this 
book and can give the name of the publisher 
for the benefit of this inquirer —Ebiror. | 


Information on Log Flumes 

My son has recently started in the lumber 
business in Central America and wants all 
possible information concerning the construc- 
tion and operation of flumes. Kindly write 
him at a reasonable length, enclosing what- 
ever literature you may have on the subject.— 
INQuIRY No. 2,353. 


[This inquiry comes from California. In 
Bryant’s book, “Logging” there are about 20 
pages treating of flumes. The information sup- 
plied is quite comprehensive and doubtless will 
go far toward enabling the lumberman to con- 
struct a flume suited to his needs. Many years 
ago the Forest Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture published Bulletin 
No. 87, entitled “Flumes and Fluming” devoted 
to the subject. The bulletin was published in 
1914 and it is not known at this time whether 
copies of it are still available. 
“Logging,” is of a later date and contains a 
great deal of additional information about log- 
ging methods and equipment which will be of 
interest to operators in Central America as 
well as other regions of the world. “Logging” 
is supplied by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at 
publisher’s price $4.50, postpaid.—Eprror.] 





NEWS AND 





50 YEARS AGO 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


VIEWS OF 








Do You Remember Way Back When? 





Fifty years ago all of the men pictured above were prominent in the Chi- 
cago lumber world. Either they or their companies have been mentioned in the 
“Fifty Years Ago” column in the last year. 


A year’s subscription to the American Lumberman will be given to the 


Can you name them? 


reader who sends in the first correct list. ( 


The book, . 
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Southern Pine Quiet But Good Fall Trade Expected 


Southern pine bookings for the week ended Aug. 17 
made about 94 percent of the production, and shipments 
made 96 percent of it. In each of the preceding 6 weeks, 
bookings were below the production, and shipments were 
also, except during one week, Order files were built up 
a little during the last few weeks, but are still at a low 
point. Production of identical plants has been averaging 
7 percent less than in the corresponding period of last year. 
The small mills appear to have been sending out a good 
many transits, and, as the market is not very receptive, 
these have a tendency to weaken prices.. Shortleaf is not 
as strong as longleaf, and such small-mill items as boards 
and dimension are weaker than planing mill stocks, on 
which the larger mills are maintaining quotations fairly 
well. There are signs of improvement in the demand, 
especially that from country yards in the grain belt and 
in the South and Southwest. At present, yard trade is not 
nearly as active as is that with industrial users. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Markets in Good Shape 


Northern pine shipments during the first 32 weeks of the 
year exceeded the cut by 17 percent, so that there has been 
a considerable reduction in stocks, but shipments were 
about 4 percent above the bookings, with the result that 
order files are low. While unfilled orders of 9 mills on 
Aug. 10 made only 16 percent of gross stocks, they repre- 
sented 25 days’ average production, and stocks averaging 
about thirty-eight million feet a mill can not be consid- 
ered excessive in view of the fact that winter production 
is only about one-third as large as summer. The cut of 
9 mills during the 13 weeks ended Aug. 10 was 7 percent 
below their cut for the same period last year, but exceeded 
their shipments by 9 percent, so that assortments are 
being filled out; only certain items of dimension and boards 
are in short supply, and there are surpluses of low grades, 
strips and shop. Damage to wheat in the northern part 
ef sales territory has slowed down demand, and the mills 
are said to be making more effort to secure business, but for 
the most part are holding all quotations firmly. 

Production of northern hemlock during the 13 weeks 
ended Aug. 10 by identical mills was 73 percent of that 
for the same period of last year, while shipments were 84 
percent of last year’s, so that there has been a decline in 
stocks. Order files of 25 mills on Aug. 10 were equal to 
27 days’ average production. Quotations are firmly held 
at $3 off the Broughton list. 


Trade in Carolina Pine and Roofers Continues Dull 


Reports from identical North Carolina pine mills during 
the 13 weeks ended Aug. 10 show that their production 
was 89 percent of that for the corresponding period of last 
year, while their shipments were 87 and their bookings 78 
percent of last year’s. Total reports for the first 32 weeks 
of the year ended that date show that shipments made 98 
percent of the production and orders 89 percent of it. 
There has therefore not been much stock accumulated, and 
96 mills reported on Aug. 10 that their unfilled orders were 
equal to 27 days’ average production, so that they have 
fairly good files. The market is draggy, however. Indus- 
trial users, principally the box makers, seem to be the 
best buyers, and of course take only low grades. The 
retail yards are ordering small amounts in mixed cars as 
they must have stock, but have shown a tendency to 
increase their purchases slightly for fall trade. Prices 
have softened again in general, but declines have been 
offset by advances on some items, and average returns 
during the first two weeks in August were not much 





Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 46 and 47; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 65 to 70 





below those for the last two weeks in July. Prices are not 
satisfactory to the producers, and they are inclined to cur- 
tail output ‘unless demand shows a material pick-up. 

Georgia roofer prices continue.on a low level, but sales 
for the first two weeks in August were at about the same 
figures as in the last two weeks in July, there having been 
declines in 6- and 12-inch and advances in 8 and 10-inch. 
Average price on over a million feet of 6-inch was $18.40, 
but sales are reported at $17.50 and a few as low as $16.50. 
Production therefore continues small, and is unlikely to 
increase unless there is a betterment in demand and a rise 
in quotations. Business has been somewhat more active 
in the last week or so. 


Inquiry Promises More Active Demand for Hardwoods 


Some hardwood distributers are speaking much more 
optimistically of the outlook, as they are in receipt of a 
larger inquiry. Actual bookings of southern mills dur- 
ing the week ended Aug. 17, however, were 17 percent 
below the output, and were exceeded by shipments. But 
production of 107 identical southern mills during the 13 
weeks ended Aug. 10 was 7 percent above that for the 
corresponding period of last year, and production for the 
one week ended that date was 20 percent larger than that 
for the corresponding week of last year. Southern un- 
filled orders are pretty well maintained, and made 28 per- 
cent of gross stocks on Aug. 10. Northern orders have 
averaged larger per mill during August than in any of the 
preceding 3 months, and production is showing a consider- 
able seasonal decline. Northern mills can expect good 
business from maple flooring plants, whose Aug. 1 stocks 
were 7.1 percent less and unfilled orders 15 percent larger 
than on that date of last year. 


Curtailment of West Coast Production Is Probable 


Bookings of West Coast mills during the week ended 
Aug. 17 fell 8 percent below production and about 5 per- 
cent below shipments, and bookings were about 18 per- 
cent under production the preceding week. Production of 
association mills was about 80 percent of capacity, compared 
with 78 percent the preceding week. The association 
reported that in the 4-week period ended Aug. 3 the inven- 
tories had increased 1.25 percent, but they are considerably 
below the Jan. 1 totals, their general trend since the first 
of the year having been downward. Non-reporting small 
mills are said to have increased a good deal the cut of the 
region, and are expected to continue active during the 
third quarter of the year. For these reasons the large 
mills are seeing the necessity of curtailing, for while all 
quotations are appreciably above the levels of the first of 
the year, they have softened during the last few weeks. 

During the week ended Aug. 17 there were gains in all 
divisions of the market, the largest being in domestic 
cargo, while exports recovered somewhat and there was a 
small increase in rail business. Of the July waterborne 
shipments, 35.5 were export and 64.5 domestic cargo. Of 
the exports, Japan took 25 percent; China, 22 percent; 
Europe, 23 percent; South America, 16 percent, and Aus- 
tralia, 8 percent. Of the domestic cargo shipments, the 
Atlantic coast took 52 percent and California, 41 percent. 
Of the domestic cargo shipments during the week ended 
Aug. 3, Atlantic coast took 64 and California 35 percent. 

Rail trade prospects are considered encouraging, as is 
the outlook for overseas business, but it is not expected that 
the Atlantic coast and California markets will furnish a 
satisfactory volume during the fall. It is predicted that 
total volume in the second half of the year will be less 
than that of the first half. 
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About West Coast Mills and Yards 


Improvements Increase Capacity 


San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 17.—In his re- 
port to the stockholders covering the operations 
of the Coos Bay Lumber Co. for the last ten 
months of last year and the first half of this 
year, President Homer W. Bunker declared 
the “effects of our program of rehabilitation 
and cost reduction following the purchase of 
the company Nov. 1, 1928, were not felt until 
the second quarier of 1929. Company prop- 
erties are being well maintained and in addi- 
tion much new and modern equipment has 
been and is still being purchased and installed. 
Costs may be further reduced and operating 
profits increased accordingly.” Shipments from 
the Bay Point plant averaged 9,000,000 feet a 
month during 1928. 


Among the recent improvements mentioned 
by President Bunker which have increased the 
capacity of the plant are four new blower type 
dry kilns, making a battery of fourteen in all, 
with a total kiln capacity of 3,000,000 feet a 
month; an air-cooled burner to consume the 
surplus fuel not needed for the boilers which 
supply steam for the dry kilns; the complete 
electrification of the plant, each machine be- 
ing driven by an individual motor; two new 
planers in the planing mill, operating at a 
speed of 400 feet a minute; three “Caterpillar” 
10 tractors, taking the places of eleven horses 
in the yard. 

One of the most important improvements is 
a 26-foot wide canal running the full length 
of the yard on the east side. It is 6 feet deep, 
and it is intended to build a similar canal on 
the west side of the property. 

At the dock four gantry cranes are used for 
unloading the boats coming in from Marsh- 
field. These can unload a boat carrying 1,300,- 


000 feet in eight hours. This speed is made 
possible by the unit package system, which was 
first used by the Coos Bay Lumber Co. in 
1908, having been inaugurated by the late C. A. 
Smith, founder and former president of the 
company. 

Stock in the yard runs from 10,000,000 to 
15,000,000 feet. 


Remodeling and Rebuilding Yards 


SAN Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 17.—Through- 
out several of the forty-seven retail lumber 
yards operated by the Diamond Match Co. in 
California an important program of building 
and remodeling is being carried out. 

A new store is being built at Marysville and 
the office there is being remodeled. The Yuba 
City store and office is being completely done 
over. A new office and store is being built 
at Sutter. A new office and store is being 
built at Martinez. Plans are complete for a 
new office and store at Galt, and preparations 
are being made for the construction of a new 
office, store and shed on the company’s new 
site at Concord. 

At the new store at Marysville a complete 
stock of builders’ materials is carried. Peerless 
built-in fixtures are shown. A complete kitchen 
is on display and at the yard wholesale stocks 
of roofing. Hardwood flooring, paint and wall 
board are carried for distribution to the com- 
pany’s and other yards. A distinctive feature 
is a yard called “Economy Yard,” which car- 
ries in stock No. 2 and No. 3 common lumber 
and the cheaper grades of all materials. 

At the Yuba City yard all sheds have been 
remodeled so as to effect a big saving in hand- 
ling costs. It is also one of the company’s 
wholesale yards. 























Circular Saws as Luncheon Tables. Eighteen persons can be seated comfortably around great 

circular saws, 108 inches in diameter and weighing 795 pounds each, manufactured by Henry 

Disston & Sons (Inc.), Philadelphia, Pa., and Portland, Ore., for a great lumber mill at Long- 

view, Wash. These saws are used in cutting giant logs of the Pacific coast. There are 180 

teeth in each saw. The teeth are removable, and, when worn, are replaced with new teeth. 

The saws were used as luncheon tables at the opening of the new Portland (Ore.) branch 
factory of the Disston Saw Works 


Commends Friction Material 


ABERDEEN, WaASH., Aug. 17.—Sawmill men 
of this section are much interested in the fric- 
tion material known as Hi-Ball and distributed 
here by Friction Products Co., which is now 











Hi-Ball saw guides in use by Aberdeen Lumber 
& Shingle Co., Aberdeen, Wash. 


being used for blocks in saw guides, as is shown 
by the accompanying picture of the saw guides 
used on the 9-foot Allis-Chalmers band mill in 
the plant of Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co. 
The rectangular blocks of this material may be 
seen in the lower guide of this saw. 

Recently the saw struck a steel wedge which 
was buried in a log but because the blocks held 
the saw in line no damage was done except a 
few teeth were turned over on the saw. These 
turned teeth cut into the forward block in the 
guide which necessitated replacing that block, 
but otherwise there was no damage to the guide 
or machine, or men. Many guides would have 
permitted the saw to cut into the carriage 
blocks. 

W. R. Oldaker, filer at the mill, is enthu- 
siastic over the results he has secured from 
saw guides made of this material, and says that 
even when saws are heated red hot as a result 
of friction from tight guides they are not case 
hardened. He is also using the material. for 
edger pins, and for guides on the resaw with 
equally good results. Mr. Oldaker says fur- 
ther: “In most places it is far ahead of any- 
thing else I have ever used for saw guides. It 
requires little attention; even on the resaw 
guides do not have to be touched for weeks. 
The material does not dry up in dry weather, 
nor swell in wet weather.” 

This friction material has been used for sev- 
eral years on donkey engines used in the log- 
ging industry. Lately its use has been ex- 
panded to saw guides, and also for automobile 
brake linings, as it serves well whether wet 
or dry. See eeaeeaanaeaas 

AN OLD ox yoke, believed to have been used 
nearly eighty years ago in logging operations 
35 miles east of Oroville, Calif., was brought 
to that city after it had been found in the 
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woods by Delmas Blair, a logger for the 
Sway ne Lumber Co. The yoke is a monstrous 
piece of hewed lumber with heavy irons at- 
tached. Such yokes were extensively used in 
the old days of logging when strings of oxen 
drew logs from the woods to the small moun- 
tain saw mills. The old “one horse” mills 
themselves; together with the oxen, have long 
since given way to modern manufacturing 
plants. The old yoke, however, is being treas- 
ool by the Swayne company as a real relic 
of olden days. 


"sean eaaeqaaeeD 


To Exhibit at Airplane Show 


MARSHFIELD, OreE., Aug. 17.—Ben Ostlind, 
vice president of the Port Orford Cedar Prod- 
ucts Co., 
to attend the 1929 National Air Races and 
Aeronautical Exposition, where the company 
will make a showing of. its Co-Ve-Co ply- 
wood which is used by many of the leading 
aircraft manufacturers. So far as is known 
he will be the first plywood manufacturer to 
make such a business trip by airplane. 

Ben was the originator of the Longfellow’s 
Club—an organization that now has members 
in nearly every city in the country. It is com- 
posed of men whose stature is in excess of 6 
feet, and in banding together they have been 
able to get hotels to provide furniture and 
bedclothes of a size that will enable them to be 
comfortable while guests. They are now peti- 
tioning for a longer berth in sleeping cars 
which will enable them to stretch out while 
sleeping, instead of doubling up like a jack- 


knife. a ea 


New Railroad for California 


San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 17.—Permis- 
sion to build and acquire 36 miles of railroad 
in Modoc and Siskiyou counties—a line that 
will be of vast importance to the lumber in- 
dustry—was filed yesterday with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the Great Northern 
Railway Co. and the Western Pacific Railroad 
Co., according to a statement made here yes- 
terday by Ralph Budd, president of the Great 
Northern. 

This joint application is predicated upon the 
pending approval of a prior application by the 
two railroad systems to link their lines by 
constructing 200 miles of track from Klamath 
Falls, Ore., to either Paxton or Keddie, Calif. 
This latter hookup would give northern Cali- 
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Above photograph is: one of several that were 
snapped by Patrick Jackson, chairman of the 
wood sash committee of the Spokane (Wash.) 
Hoo-Hoo Club, in the warehouse of the Boyd- 
Conley Co. following a fire which damaged the 
plant to the extent of $60,000. The wood pro- 
motion committee of the Hoo-Hoo Club calls 
attention to the fact that in repairing the fire 
damage not only do the warped swinging sash 
and the cross bars have to come out, but also 
the frames which are set in the concrete will 
have to be removed. 


here, will fly to Cleveland, Ohio, ° 


fornia another great transcontinental railroad 
and would be of vast importance to the huge 
lumber interests in that section, which now 
have to depend entirely for service upon the 
Southern Pacific, which does not penetrate 
certain large timber areas. 

The line proposed in the latest application 
of the two companies will extend from near 
Lookout on the proposed California-Oregon 
addition to Hambone on the McCloud River 
Railroad, tapping tremendous areas of rich 


going to experience a little new life in the 
building game. Without a question of a doubt 
something is going to be done that will make 
agriculture a bit more profitable. The Lord 
only knows agriculture needs that “some- 
thing”. 


Mr. Anderson, one of the best known re- 
tailers in the district of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, always a prominent 
association worker, has been a pioneer in ap- 
plying all modern merchandising methods to 

















Dale Craft, of the Royal Shingle Co., of Whites, Wash., believes in taking his own advice—his 
company makes cedar shakes which are sold as Fitite Colonial shakes by the Fitite Shake Co., 
Seattle, so Dale applied them to the roof and sidewalls of his mill office, with the splendid re- 


sult shown in the picture. 


The young lady on the porch is Miss Marie ‘Critchfield, bookkeeper 





timber country served at present only by the 
Southern Pacific, via the McCloud River line. 

President Budd said yesterday that the line 
proposed in the newest application will cost 
about $800,000, and would be jointly operated 
by his line (the Great Northern) and the 
Western Pacific. Joining with the McCloud 
River Railroad, which touches the Southern 
Pacific main line on the west, the Great North- 
ern and Western Pacific on the east will con- 
nect with the lumber mill at McCloud, one 
of the largest in California. The Great North- 
ern-Western Pacific construction contemplates 
utilization of 24 miles of the McCloud River 
Lumber Co.’s road, east of Hambone, accord- 
ing to Mr. Budd. 

The proposed linking of the Great Northern 
and Western Pacific lines, to give California 
another transcontinental line in the north, is 
a matter that is attracting the attention of 
business men throughout the State, and is a 
project of major importance to the lumber in- 
terests in northern California. The Southern 
Pacific, which now has this fertile and rapidly 
growing field to itself, is opposing the granting 
of permission of the linking of the Great 
Northern and Western Pacific by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The principal 
objection of the Southern Pacific is that it is 
giving “adequate service” and that there is no 
necessity for another line through that section 
of the State. 

On the other hand, those who favor the 
granting of permission for the hookup de- 
clare that the connection of the two great lines 
—the Great Northern and Western Pacific— 
will do more to open up large sections of the 
State now without railroad service than any 
program possible for the Southern Pacific to 
offer at this time, and that the proposed hookup 
will be of vast importance and advantage to 
the tremendous lumber interests in that field. 


Says Seton Show on Increase 


Ocpen, Utan, Aug. 17.—Robert Anderson, 
president of Anderson & Sons Co., operating 
retail yards in Utah and Idaho, speaks of the 
outlook in that territory in the following 
words: 

Business is rolling along with us about as 
usual. Sales for the last seven months show 
an increase of 9.3 percent in our string. I 
really feel that the agricultural districts are 


the retailing of lumber. He is recognized all 
over the western States as a leader in lum- 
ber and building material merchandising. 


Company Employees in Picnic 

Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 17.—Saturday, Au- 
gust 10 was a gala day for the employees of the 
Vancouver Lumber Co. (Ltd.), when 750 of 
them attended the company picnic at Bowen 
Island. Leaving the Union Steamship Co.’s 
wharf at nine o’clock on the Lady Alexander 
the happy crowd enjoyed the hour’s cruise to 
Bowen Island to the fullest extent. The weather 
was glorious and one could bask in the sun- 
shine on the decks or go below where Charles 
Plant, assisted by F. Weaver at the piano, led 
the community singing. 

J. K. Remsen, president of the company, pro- 
vided transportation for all children under 10 
years of age and a happy coincidence, which 
made the occasion even more auspicious, was 
the announcement that it happened to: be his 
birthday. 

On arrival at Bowen Island land and water 
sports of every description were indulged in, 
perhaps the two events causing the most in- 
terest bejng the tug-of-war between the day 
and night crews (which after a hard struggle 
went to the day crew), and the nail driving 
contest for the ladies. Valuable and useful 
prizes were distributed to the winners of every 
event. 

L. C. Thomas, manager of the company, 
worked indefatigably as starter for the races 
and his clarion’ voice ringing over the playing 
field would have put to shame many profes- 
sional gentlemen now holding forth at the Pro- 
vincial Exhibition. 

Ice cream, pop and chocolate bars were con- 
sumed in such quantities by the kiddies that 
draymen were kept busy all day and after many 
raids on the prodigious lunch baskets, the tired, 
but still happy, crowd boarded the boat in the 
evening, all voting that it had been a perfect 
day. Great credit is due the various commit- 
tees which worked so hard to make the occa- 
sion a success. _ 





TEN TROPICAL COUNTRIES between 1913 and 
1927 increased their imports from the United 
States by 260 percent or $537,000,000, and 
those from Europe by 67 percent. or $1,740,- 
000,000. 
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TX Winning Recruits for “Tree’-Mark 


Western Piners Endorse Grade-Marking—American Trees and Woods to 
Be News Feature—W ood Steamboats Coming Back 


List of Extension Subscribers ° 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug.- 20.—Pursuing its 
unremitting efforts to bring about the general 
use of “American Standard Lumber from 
America’s Best Mills,” the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association has just published 
a complete list of -all lumber manufacturers 
subscribing to the national lumber trade ex- 
tension campaign, which shows the species of 
lumber each manufacturer produces. The list 
also shows whether a manufacturer is pre- 
pared to deliver “Tree”’-mark lumber, such 
lumber being subject to the association’s 
guaranty that it is in accordance with the 
grade-marks stamped on it. 

Accompanying the list of manufacturers is 
one of the co-operating wholesalers, another 
of the various organizations that contribute 
to the trade extension campaign, and _ still 
another of co-operating organizations. 

The number of subscribing manufacturers 
is about 200, of whom half will accept orders 
specifying “Tree”-mark lumber. 

Another feature of the leaflet is a directory 
of lumber grading rule publications, showing 
what species each covers and where it may 
be obtained. 

Owing to the fact that the total number of 
subscribers as well as those who use the 
“Tree”-mark is growing, supplementary edi- 
tions of the listing leaflet will be printed from 
time to time. 

** * * 


Aids Export Truck Business 


New Orikans, La., Aug. 20.—Because the 
use of wood crates permits the export ship- 
ping of trucks and motor cars in practically a 
fully assembled state lumber is playing an im- 
portant part in the development of foreign 
business by American automotive manu fac- 
turers, according to officials of the Indiana 
Truck Corporation, of Marion, Ind. 

The development of the wooden export crate 
has made possible the shipping of an entirely 
assembled truck, chassis and motor with only 
the wheels which are packed in the container 
to be installed in order to place the vehicle in 
immediate operation when delivered. American 
automobile and truck manufacturers have only 
in recent years seriously turned their eyes to 
the almost unlimited possibilities of the foreign 
market. 

However, with such exports from the 
United States showing more than a third in- 
crease over the same period last year, the de- 
velopment of export crating methods has 
shown a rapid advance. In fact, there are 
several large companies that are now engaged 
solely in building and supplying the demand 
for such containers. 

The Indiana Truck Corporation, which re- 
cently merged with the Brockway Truck Cor- 
poration, of Brockway, N. Y., has been one 
of the leading American motor truck manu- 
facturers in the foreign field, especially the 
South American market. Its needs for ex- 
port crates, correspondingly, are representa- 
tive of the advances made in this direction by 
other motor car and truck builders. 

Reding Putman, field representative of the 
Southern Pine Association, in investigating the 
company’s lumber requirements found that 
more than 1,200,000 feet of shortleaf southern 
pine is used each year in the crating depart- 
ment. Most of the lumber goes into the 
building of export crates. J. W. Woomer, one 
of the company’s officials, who is in charge of 
lumber purchases informed Mr. Putman that 
unusual precautions had been taken in the con- 


struction of the export boxes to assure their 
strength and resistance to heavy handling. 

Only lumber of a quality readily recognized 
as suitable to the needs in hand is used. Some 
of this has been grade-marked and _trade- 
marked southern pine and Mr. Woomer and 
other company officials are inclined to receiy- 
ing the certification of the lumber manufac- 
turer by purchasing only lumber that is fully 
identified as to grade and source of origin. 

Another feature in the Indiana truck export 
crate is the plan of using diagonal sheathing 
which gives greater structural strength. This 
is based upon the same construction principles 
applied to house building by which storm 
sheathing is placed upon the structural frame 
of a house diagonally and reversed on the 
opposite side walls. 

In describing other features of the southern 
pine crate used by the Indiana Truck Cor- 
poration, Mr. Putman says: “Most of the 
crates are 20 feet long and therefore most of 
the 2-inch material which they use is speci- 
fied in 20-foot lengths. Pieces of lumber 
2 inches by 8 inches are used as skids or 
bases for the crate and 2x4’s are required for 
the framing. A large percentage of these 
is bought in 10- and 12-foot lengths.” 

Mr. Putman states further that in several 
years of research and observation of prac- 
tices being followed in the industrial field for 
lumber he has never before found diagnonal 
sheathing with its resultant increase’ in 
strength used to such advantage as in the case 
of the export crate which carries Indiana 
trucks to the four corners of the world. 


* * * * 


MARKING CAMPAIGN SPREADS 


Interest in Movement Becoming Country- 
wide—Western Piners Latest Advocates 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Aug. 19.—The recent 
action of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association in endorsing grade-marked lumber 
was received with gratification at the head- 
quarters of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association here. It means just one more 
strong backer for the program of grade- 
marked and “Tree”’-mark lumber, a major 
project of the trade extension department work- 
ing under direction of the TX committee and 
the directors. 

Discussing the action of the Western Pine 
association, Arthur T. Upson, assistant trade 
extension manager, said: 

The Western Pine association endorsement 
gives great impetus to the cause of grade- 
marking. Practically every regional associa- 
tion of lumber manufacturers is now actually 
or anticipatorily committed to grade-marking. 
About one hundred mills are signatories to 
the agreement to stamp their grade-marked 
lumber with the National “Tree’’-mark. Pro- 
gress toward grade-marking and trade-mark- 
ing may seem slow at times, but it never 
stops and continues to gather momentum. 

We have many evidences that the steady 
pressure of our national advertising cam- 
paign and the activities among retailers and 
others of our national field staff are resulting 
in a rapidly increasing volume of preferential 
ordering, if not outright specification of 
marked lumber. One of the greatest of the 
national architectural magazines has decided 
to include grade-marked and “Tree’-mark 
lumber as a major project in its program of 
editorial articles intended to improve archi- 
tecture on its structural and engineering sides. 

Practically all of the influential trade jour- 
nals of the United States that are interested 
directly or indirectly in the use of lumber as 
a building material are publishing articles 


that are contributing powerfully to the vogue 
of marked lumber and many of them have 
endorsed it editorially. As a leading archi- 
tectural editor said the other day, guaranteed 
grade-marked lumber is going to come into 
general use simply because it is both ethically 
right and good business. It can be introduced 
quickly with the enthusiastic co-operation of 
all who will benefit from it, but it is cer- 
tainly coming in the end. And the sooner 
it comes, the better. 


* * * * 


To Feature Trees and Woods’ Uses 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Aug. 19.—The educa- 
tional “strip” for newspaper publication, which 
will feature American trees and the uses of 
their woods, and is the latest feature to be 
offered the daily and weekly by The Brooks 
Syndicate, of Washington, D. C., will be ready 
for distribution by the first of October. 

Sample “strips” have been prepared with 
the assistance of foresters in the United States 
Forest Service and technicians of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and they 
will be released as soon as approval of the 
treatment is received from regional associations 
affiliated with the National association. 

It is suggested that lumbermen urge their 
local newspapers to subscribe for this service. 


* * * * 


See Return of Wood Steamboat 


PitrspurGcH, Pa., Aug. 19.—Along the water 
front where the Monongahela and Allegheny 
rivers unite as the Ohio, old time river men are 
prophesying the return to favor of the all- 
wood-built river boat as carrier for freight 
on the inland waterways, which in 1928 
amounted to 31,911,634 tons on the Allegheny 
and Monongahela and 20,938,207 tons on the 
Ohio. 

The principal reason advanced for the come- 
back of wood, according to Robert Crook- 
shank, manager of construction, Crookshank 
& Cole, Pittsburgh, is the fact that acid in the 
water in the vicinity of large cities, especially 
in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, soon eats through 
the steel plates of barges and steamboats, 
necessitating frequent repairs, and these re- 
pairs often are more expensive than an entire 
new bottom. Steel boats must be painted at 
least once a year, to minimize this acidity; and, 
according to Mr. Crookshank, a wood hull 
does not have to be painted after put in use. 

Another river boat builder who expressed 
the same views is B. R. Barker, of Belpre, 
Ohio, who added that in building a steel boat 
every piece must be fabricated to an exact fit, 
and the steel gunwales are too slippery to walk 
on and will not absorb shock as readily as 
wood. On account of the shallow water in 
which these boats navigate wood cabins and 
deck houses prove more satisfactory, steel 
being too heavy, and freight tonnage has to be 
sacrificed in the all-steel boat. 

Rivermen interviewed by H. L. Dodge, of the 
trade extension staff, National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, say the reason metal 
boats predominate on the rivers is because at 
present river freight consists mostly of prod- 
ucts of steel factories or factories affiliated 
with the steel industry. These interests have 


created the impression that steel hulls are - 


stronger, especially when snags, rocks or float- 
ing objects are encountered. But Mr. Barker 
and old timers among the river men differ with 
this opinion and maintain that a test would tell 
a different story. 

That test will come in the near future, be- 
cause Capt. Dick Hiernaux, master of the 
steamer John F. Klein, after trying various 
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river boats, has ordered an all-wood steam- 
boat constructed for him by Crookshank & 
Cole, and the work is now under way. The 
new boat will have a length of 120 feet; beam, 
95 feet, and depth 6 feet, 3 inches, drawing 
314 feet of water. The sides and bottom are 
to be of Douglas fir; the entire after rig, as 
well as posts and transoms of white oak. 

This boat, say old timers, will be followed 
by others of similar construction and will 
signal the return to favor of the all-wood 
boat on at least three mighty rivers. 

** * * 


Charges Unfair Competition 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 20.—The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has issued a formal 
complaint against the Asbestos Shingle, Slate 
& Sheathing Co., of Ambler, Pa., charging 
unfair methods of competition in connection 
with advertising claims of the company. For 
example, the complaint says: 

The use by respondent of the word “lum- 
ber,” either independently or in connection or 
conjunction with any other word or words to 
describe its products in the manner hereto- 


fore set out, has the capacity and tendency 
to mislead and deceive, and to confuse the 
purchasing public into the belief that its said 
products so designated and advertised as lum- 
ber, a product sawed or cut from trees or logs 
of wood into boards, planks, timber or other 
shapes generally understood and recognized 
by the purchasing public as and to be lumber. 


The same charge is made in connection with 
the use of the word “slate.” 

The commission likewise takes strong excep- 
tion to the use of such language in the com- 
pany’s advertising literature as “ordinary 
cedar, cypress or redwood shingles have, at 
best, an ephemeral life, and at the sea-shore 
the usual process of decay sets in with the 
most startling rapidity on account of their 
becoming saturated with the saline air, in 
consequence of the hydroscopic character of 
which they remain continuously damp, and 
hence decay sets in at the earliest moment and 
proceeds with the greatest rapidity.” The 
complaint adds that these statements “in truth 
and in fact” were “exaggerated and/or 
amounted to disparagement of the goods of 
competitors which is not warranted in fact.” 

It is charged by the commission that the 


claims of the respondent that its products are 
“absolutely indestructible” that they “wear 
forever,” are “imperishable” and “absolutely 
fireproof” likewise are not warranted by the 
facts. The commission adds that the com- 
pany’s products are not indestructible, “are not 
absolutely proof against disintegration caused. 
by the application thereto of extreme heat” 
and are “not capable of énduring permanently.” 


The action of the commission in this case 
is in line with precedents set in several earlier 
proceedings, as a result of which “lumber” 
was defined as a product cut from the tree 
and the designation of any other product. as 
“lumber” was forbidden. Several competing 
materials have been widely boosted along these 
lines to the disparagement of true forest prod- 
ucts, and the commission has determined to 
stop this unfair method of competition. Com- - 
peting materials must stand on their own 
merits and not seek to clothe themselves with 
the virtues of the products which they seek 
to displace, and their promoters must not 
“knock” wood products when their extrava- 
gant statements are not warranted in fact or 
in truth. 


Valley Institute to Push Marked Lumber 


St. Louis; Mo., Aug. 20.—Serious enthusi- 
asm marked the meeting of the owners of 
forty-four retail lumber yards in the greater 
St. Louis area forming the group now known 
as the Mississippi Valley Lumber Institute. 
These are the dealers who are handling 100 
percent SPA _ grade-marked southern pine 
lumber. Former mention has been made in 
this paper from time to time regarding this 
movement. It has been referred to as the 
most practical effort of co-operation between 
lumber manufacturers and distfributers ever 
attempted in the industry. 

At the meeting here tonight, Chairman A. 
C. Gauen, of Collinsville, Ill., presided. Sec- 
retary-Manager Shaw reported the renting of 
offices in the Rialto Building at Fourth and 
Olive streets, St. Louis, and that everything 
was in full swing. Fred Blumenkamp, of the 
Illmo Lumber Co., East St. Louis, IIl., read 
a set of formal organization articles which 
were discussed and adopted, subject to ap- 
proval on legal points. Discussion of the plan 
of organization was entered into by W. L. 
Behan, I. R. Wiles, Ed ‘soedde and others. 
Mr. Blumenkamp stated that the organization 
articles were patterned after the Bankers’ In- 
stitute organization. 

Charles Huttig, of ‘the St. Louis Lumber 
Co., chairman of the advertising and publicity 
committees, stated that Nelson Chesman & 
Co., advertising agency in St. Louis, had been 
selected to handle the advertising work for 
the Mississippi Valley Lumber Institute. He 
introduced C. J. Egan, who represents the 
agency, and Mr. Egan presented a prospectus 
of the campaign as he and his company had 
prepared it for the institute. Mr. Egan, al- 
though long familiar with lumber and build- 
ing material promotion work, stated that never, 
to his knowledge, in the history of the lum- 
ber business, and certainly never in St. Louis, 
have the lumbermen ever taken so progressive 
a step in lumber merchandising as the St. 
Louis grade-marking plan. “Goods today,” 
said Mr. Egan, “must be identified to ever 
find permanent and profitable basis for dis- 
tribution. You have that here in your grade- 
and trade-marking plan and you are bound to 
succeed. We propose to use every modern 
means of promotion—direct appeal by trained 
speakers supplied by the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation and other organizations, newspaper ad- 
vertising and publicity, radio broadcasting and 
direct mail literature.” Mr. Egan displayed 
illustrated newspaper advertising, bill-board 
copy in colors and direct mail matter for 
sending to architects, contractors, builders and 
others, 


Every stick of southern pine lumber sent 
out from these forty-four yards is grade- 
marked. If it comes from SPA mills already 
grade-marked, it is merely inspected and piled 
for shipment. If it comes from mills which 
do not SPA grade-mark, then the dealers in 
the group have agreed with the Southern Pine 
Association to inspect the lumber so received, 
in accordance with SPA grade rules, and to 
properly grade-mark it. The mark used by 
the St. Louis dealers is shown here: 


SPa-1 COM.-MV-10 


The initials “SPA” are used by permission 
from the Southern Pine Association, which 
makes the grade-mark official. The name of 
the grade comes next and is followed by 
“M V,” signifying a membership in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Lumber Institute. The fig- 
ures given last identify the yard sending out 
the lumber, each yard having been assigned a 
number. Where the mill grade-marks the 
lumber at the source, the number assigned 
to the mill by the Southern Pine Association 
comes first, then the initials “SPA” and last 
the grade. 

Careful supervision is given by Southern 
Pine Association mill graders and inspectors 
when inspecting lumber graded by the mill. 
These inspectors call periodically and re-grade 
lumber marked by mill graders, rating them 
according to the correctness of their grading. 
Likewise, in yards of members of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Lumber Institute official South- 
ern Pine Association graders and inspectors 
call every few days and check up on the local 
yard inspectors. If a retail yard grader falls 
below 95 percent on grade he is put on pro- 
bation. If he does not come up to the re- 
quired 95 percent on grade, he is asked to 
be removed from the work and a grader more 
efficient ‘is put on. 

Rubber stamps are being furnished to the 
dealers co-operating in this movement, to be 
used on orders sent to southern pine ‘mills, 
reading as follows: “If possible, we prefer 
this lumber thoroughly SPA grade-marked.” 

The advertising campaign starts in St. Louis 
newspapers and those in surrounding towns 
on Friday, Aug. 23. 

In closing the meeting, L. R. Putman, mer- 
chandising counsel for the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, complimented St. Louis dealers on 
their willingness to co-operate in such a con- 
structive movement. He forcefully impressed 


. 


on the minds of those present that the success 
of any movement depended upon the intelli- 
gent force put behind it. He further assured 
the dealers that the Southern Pine Association 
subscribers are seriously interested in making 
this campaign a thorough success. 


Strength of Wood Species 


The Forest Service has just issued handy 
reference tables showing the strength of 129 
different species of woods growing in the 
United States. 

It is pointed out that the term “strength” 
as applied to wood may have a variety of 
meanings, depending on the use to which the 
wood is to be put. In fhe tables the mechani- 
cal properties include strength in bending, 
strength in compression parallel to grain and 
perpendicular to grain, stiffness, hardness, 
shock resisting ability, and shearing strength 
parallel to grain. The weight per cubic foot, 
specific gravity (oven dry) and shrinkage 
from green to oven dry condition also are 
given. The tables include all the commercially 
important hardwoods and conifers. 

These tables, compiled by H. S. Betts, senior 
engineer, are based on approximately 130,000 
tests conducted by the Forest Products Labo- 
ratory over a period of fifteen years. They can 
be used, the Forest Service states, to compare 
the properties of the different woods, to select 
woods for particular uses, and to establish 
approximate working stresses. 

They will be found. in Miscellaneous Pub- 
lication 46-M—“The Strength of North Amer- 
ican Woods.” Copies may be had without cost 
while the supply lasts from the Office of In- 
formation, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


(SSRIS 


Louisiana Severance Tax Receipts 


Baton Rovuce, La., Aug. 19—A report just 
issued by the Louisiana tax commission gives 
in detail statement of receipts from taxes and 
licenses for the severance of natural resources 
from the soil. This report covers receipts 
from Jan. 1, 1923, to. March 31, 1929, inclu- 
sive, and shows total receipts from the sev- 
érance tax in that time of $9,547,787.40. Of 
this amount, $1,912,152.88, or 20.03 percent. of 
the total, was derived from the severance tax 
on timber, the annual average tax from this 
source during that period being $305,944.47. 
The largest receipts were from oil and gas, 
receipts from these two sources comprising 
73.75 percent of the total. 
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Northwestern Iowa Keeps Step With Farming 


A Lumberman Invents a Portable Hog House—Clay County Fair Provides for Its Boy 
Friends—A Lumber Yard Carries Electric 


At Storm Lake, Iowa, the department 
began reaching the fringes of the summer 
resort country. The northwestern part of 
the Hawkeye State has a number of lakes, 
probably a continuation of the Ten-Thou- 
sand Lakes region of Minnesota; and some 








Portable grain bin being built by E..W. Oates 
& Co., Storm Lake, Iowa 


of these Iowa lakes are surpassingly beau- 
tiful. Storm Lake, so far, has not been 
extensively exploited as a summer resort, 
though it has its fringes of cottages. The 
Storm Lake people seem generally content 
to keep their lovely little expanse of water 
to themselves. One lumberman, E. W. Oates, 
of the company that bears his name, said 
that the place was hardly suited to become 
a large summer resort, that resort trade 
would not bring much general revenue, and 
that local people preferred to have plenty 
of room to fish and swim and loaf without 
having a swarm of strangers around. As 
we drove along the shore we saw a number 
of fishing boats riding sleepily on the 
sparkling surface; and this recalled a time, 
years ago, when happening to pass in win- 
ter we saw ice boats doing their mile-a-min- 
ute stuff in the same place. 


Iowa Summer Resort Country 

C. W. Lyric, of the Wisconsin Lumber 
Co., mentioned that he has some rather 
steady trade in summer cottages. A good 
many of these belong to local people; but 
some outsiders have discovered the place, 
and come back year after year. 

Mr. Lyric said there were splendid crop 
prespects, and indeed anyone driving 
through the country could not miss seeing 
this mid-summer opulence. The following 
is from the Cedar Rapids Gazette: 

“To a native, his State is always beauti- 
ful, but there is basis for the claim that 

wa was never more attractive to the eye 
than she is today. Last winter’s heavy 
snows, with the added moisture of the 
spring and summer, have created lush 
growths everywhere. Grain fields promise 


heavy crops, some of which have already 
been cut. Foliage is magnificent. Streams 
are full and merry. Roads are good.” 

While making newspaper quotations, 
there is one from the Cherokee Times, 
which we throw in as a passing comment 
on the State’s agriculture: 


“When you take a good look at Iowa, 
you'll see some outstanding farms, and 
when you see that kind, there are usually 
machine sheds available, because the owner 
lives on the farm. In most cases where 
the owner does not live on the farm, the 
tenant goes without a machine shed, or the 
one he has is so antiquated it wouldn’t keep 
rain out of a covered wagon. Give the 
farmer his own farm and he'll cover his 
machinery so it won’t deteriorate.” 

Mr. Lyric said that for the time being 
there was little country trade, for men are 
hard at work in the fields. Passing by a 
farm not far from Storm Lake we noticed 
a big chalked sign advertising for hands. 
However, in this part of the State and in 
the Dakota grain fields, there is less need 
for the hobo harvest labor that was so com- 
mon only a few years ago. Modern machin- 
ery, especially the combine, is making hand 
labor unnecessary for harvesting. 


Clusters of Portables 


But all through this country a person 
sees ranks of small portable hog houses and 
brooder houses. Practically every yard that 
has country trade is equipped to make these 
buildings. Mr. Lyric described a portable 
farrowing house which he himself has de- 
signed, and for which he has developed a 
large market. 

It is a 6-pen house, measuring 12 by 18 
feet on the ground. It has an A-type roof, 
which allows a man Sufficient head room 
to work inside, though the side walls are 
but three feet high. There are 4x6inch 
skids under the sides, and, if the owner 
wants it floored, two more skids of the 
same size are added. The two cross fences, 
or divisions, are made in panels, and can 
be loosened and drawn out through side 
doors; and the one lengthwise division is 
made in pen lengths; and when these 
lengths are slipped into place the pens are 
self supporting. A roof window over each 
pen supplies plenty of light. 

This house is built in the yard and 
hauled to the farm by truck. It can be 
moved about easily, and when the farrow- 
ing season is over the pens can be removed 
and the house used to shelter calves or for 
other purposes. 

“We expect some farm building in the 
fall,’ Mr. Lyric said, “for there is every 
prospect that farmers are going to make a 
profit this year. As a matter of fact, the 


Refrigerators 


good farmers who have attended to work 
and have planned with care have been mak- 
ing money right along. You can pick them 
out as you drive along the road. See a 
farm that has good buildings, well repaired 
and painted, and you're looking at a farm 
that has prospered. They haven’t made as 
much as they did in the flush years just 
after the war, but I think a good deal of 
the farm relief clamor in the newspapers 
has had a bad effect. Maybe agriculture 
hasn’t been as much favored by law as 
some other industries, and that of course 
isn’t right; but the talk has made farmers 
feel that they’re worse off than they are. 
It’s made them so sorry for themselves that 
they haven’t done as much as they could. 
They don’t necessarily have to work 18 
hours a day to get ahead, but they do need 
to plan with care to make their work and 
their expenditures count.” 


The Snooty Banker Gets Called 


M. F. Fisher, of the Storm Lake Lumber 
Co., said the local situation was as good as 
could be found in the middle West. Farm- 
ers have been doing as well as they have 
anywhere, though that is not quite as well 
as could be wished. Banks have been con- 
servative. The Realm is not quite sure of 
the fact, but we seem to recollect that 
Storm Lake has a banker who recently 
was president of the American Bankers’ 
Association. If it isn’t Storm Lake it is 


some other small city located in this corner 
of the State. 

“Bankers are all right,” Mr. Fisher said, 
“and I have only good words for our local 











Left to right—John Smith, manager of the 
Schoeneman Bros. Co. yard, Spencer, lowa, 
and two of his helpers 


men. But I’m rather amused sometimes 
at the respect almost universally shown the 
business opinion of a man simply because 
he’s a bank president or cashier. Some- 
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times he deserves it. But there are too 
many ways for a person to get a bank posi- 
tion, other than through universal business 
competence, for me to be impressed. The 
real reason for this exaggerated respect is 
the fact that he has the power to say yes 
or no to a request for a loan. If he is very 
conservative he naturally does not make 
many bad loans; but he may none the less 
turn down perfectly sound propositions, and 
those refusals are business mistakes. Such 
a man may take excellent care of the bank’s 
money and so be a useful official; but that 
doesn’t make him a wizard of general busi- 
ness judgment. A good many towns have 
remained small and obscure because a 
banker has been unable to see that some 
local man had a big idea. Judged in that 
way, many a banker has the reputation for 
being a big man in his community, when 
he’s really pretty small and shortsighted.” 

The Storm Lake Lumber Co.’s yard is a 
marvel of orderliness and care. 


An Itinerant Grain Bin 


B. W. Oates & Co. deal in grain as well 
as lumber. We found Mr. Oates busy in 
the yard, getting out lumber. In the wide 
alley near a corner given over to a carpen- 
ter’s shop, a couple of men were building a 
portable granary. It was a substantial little 
building of two bins. The company has a 
big trade in all sorts of portable buildings, 
such as brooders and farrowing houses. 
These portables, as we’ve mentioned before, 
are popuMmr in this corner of the State. 
They appear in flocks on rented farms as 
well as on farms operated by owners; for 
if a tenant moves he can take his portables 
with him. 

In all these yards a person is sure to see 
quite a stock of 3-inch joists in the rough. 
When we first began noticing them we 
thought of bridge timbers, but a second 
thought convinced us that bridges here- 
abouts are all made of concrete. The chief 
use of these big sticks is for granary joists. 
This is a small-grain country, though it 
doesn’t go in for wheat so extensively as 
the States farther northwest; but every 
farm has one or more big granaries, and it 
takes a good stick to stand up under the 
heavy load. 

Spencer, Iowa, like Storm Lake, is noted 
for its wide and handsome streets. Who- 
ever laid out these towns had the right 
idea; and while he couldn’t have foreseen 


yard is well laid out and splendidly kept. 
Mr. Smith made the design, and year by 
year he keeps improving the yard dnd the 
equipment. He gave much of the credit to 
his yard foreman for the neat appearance 
of the place. It seems that this foreman 
is an unusual man and a glutton for work. 
Winter and summer he has the place open 
at half past six, and seems not to know 
how to rest; certainly not how to loaf. He 
owns three farms and 

considerable town 


tance of this club work to the future of the 
county’s agriculture. The calves and pigs 
are cared for under the advice and super: 
vision of the county agent, and furnish 
their small owners a most practical train- 
ing in animal husbandry. The work is 
pointed toward the fair, and the fair board 
is providing this way of entertaining the 
boys. There will be room in the new dor- 
mitories for 350 cots, and it doesn’t take 





property; but his job 
in the yard seems to 
be his chief pride and 
care. 

The visitor sees in 
this yard none of. the 
“dead horses” that 
seem to accumulate 
so easily; old and in- 
ferior stock, ancient 
doors that are out of 
style and no longer 
sell, blinds that went 
off the market 20 
years ago, and the 
like. When _ stock 























doesn’t move, Mr. 
Smith knocks it off °* 
the inventory and 
gets rid of it in some way. Old stock looks 
bad, so he says, detracts from the up-and- 
coming appearance of the place, and takes 
up room needed for live items. Some of 
this stuff is worked into the portables that 
the yard sells, and some is priced low 
enough to make it attractive for use in 
utilitarian buildings in which patterns are 
of small importance. In one way or an- 
other, out it goes. 

Mr. Smith is much interested in the Clay 
County fair that is held annually in 
Spencer. This is a most unusual fair. In 
these later days a good many mid-western 
local fairs are falling into a bad way; but 
not Clay County’s. It was organized eight 
or ten years ago and has expanded con- 
stantly; it now owns property valued at 
something like $150,000, is out of debt and 
has money in hand. 

The fair board has an unusual way of 
financing its new buildings. It sells bonds 
for a particular building, offering a bonus 
and a good rate of interest; and a building 
is paid for in two or three years. Several 
years ago, when the agricultural hall was 

being undertaken, 








Being built for Boys’ Club by Clay County Fair, Spencer 


the later auto traffic, he did good prepara- 
tory work for it. 

In the Schoeneman Bros. Co. yard we 
met our friend, John Smith, one of the 
staunch association men of the State. This 
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farmers asked for the 
privilege of financing 
it. A certain amount 
was allotted to each 
township, and _ the 
farmers clamored for 
the bonds. They could 
have been sold sev- 
eral times over with- 
out the least solicita- 
tion. 

At the time of our 
visit, a building was 
being erected that re- 
quired six carloads of 
lumber, and this lum- 
ber was being han- 
dled jointly by the 
two Spencer. yards. 
It is an unusual building, with several pur- 
poses to serve. In the first place, it has a 3 
story dormitory for the boy club members 
who display calves and pigs at the fair. It 
would be hard to overestimate the impor- 








Corner of the Floete Lumber Co.’s yard at Spencer, lowa 


much of a guess to know that the lads will 
have a wonderful time, and also receive no 
end of education and experience and in- 
spiration through seeing all the show ani- 
mals brought together and judged by agri- 
cultural experts. 

In this building there is also a judging 
pavilion, with circus seats for some fifteen 
hundred people. Then, extending off in 
long wings from either side, are the barns 
that will shelter the show animals. 


Teaching Boys to Invest 


Since the building is erected for the 
benefit and entertainment of the boys, the 
fair board decided that they would give the 
lads the first chance to buy the building 
bonds. Many a youngster has a savings 
account, accumulated as a result of parents 
having given him a few pigs or calves to 
care for, the sales price of which he was 
allowed to keep. In the banks these youth- 
ful depositors get 3 or 4 percent interest; 
but the building bonds often yield as much 
as 12 or 13, depending on the length of 
time employed in paying them off. Oh, yes, 
the board would find no trouble in selling 
them anywhere; but, since this is a county 
proposition, they are always sold within the 
county; and if the lads have the money the 
board wants them to make the profits. 

Mr. Smith took us to see the athletic 
field, the country club and the tourist park. 
Spencer is beautifully kept and has count- 
less municipal flower beds that were in full 
bloom when we visited there. 


“Agriculture Is Our High Card” 

The Floete Lumber Co. is a line yard cor- 
poration with twelve branch yards. The 
Spencer yard covers an extensive tract near 
the center of the city. On one corner of 
the property is a building containing the 
post office, with apartments above; the 
property of the lumber company. 

In the office we met H. HE, Glover and 
O. L. Lighter. Spencer is not far from 
Lake Okoboji, perhaps the most famous of 
Iowa lakes; springfed and deep. Mr. 
Glover, I believe, lives there during the 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 














BOYS BUILD MODEL PLANES 


Display Is Staged in Offices of Retail Lum- 
ber Concern 





KNOXVILLE, TENN., Aug. 19.—Farseeing 
lumbermen everywhere, and in all branches of 
the industry, are interested in helping develop 
aviation and making the public “air-minded,” 
realizing the tremendous potential demand for 
lumber inherent in the rapidly expanding field 
of aviation. 

For this reason, and also because it believes 
in cultivating the good will of the boys of the 
city in which it does business, the Farragut 








A quartette of youthful airplane designers and 

builders, and their model planes entered in an- 

nual display held in offices of Farragut Lumber 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Lumber Co., located here, has been co-operat- 
ing in an interesting way with the local recrea- 
tion bureau. This co-operation has taken the 
form of a miniature model airplane show, 
staged in the office of the lumber concern. 
under the supervision of Nathan Mallison of 
the recreation bureau, and his staff. 

The exhibit, which continued through an 
entire week, created a great deal of interest 
among not only the boys who participated 
therein, but also their relatives and friends, 
and a considerable section of the general public. 

This exhibition is an annual affair, and each 
year boys who qualify with their planes are 
given a trip to the national tournament. Last 
year six boys went to the national meet from 
Knoxville, three of them winning additional 
honors there. The substantial interest of the 
Farragut company in promoting these exhibits 
and meetings is shown by the fact that each 
year the company pays the expenses of one 
boy to the national tournament. 

In the recent exhibit were shown miniature 
models of various types of airplanes con- 
structed by the embyro aviators, including the 
Wright Whirlwind, the Waco models, and 
planes similar to those flown by Col. Charles 
A. Lindbergh and Capt. Frank Hawks in their 
record-breaking flights. 

“This display of miniature planes, modeled 
by Knoxville boy’ under the supervision of the 
recreation bureau, was held for the purpose of 
creating interest and getting the public to sup- 
port the boys in their work, and at the same 
time to win their good will for our company,” 
said Marion F. Young, of the sales promotion 
department of the Farragut company, in a 
statement to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; con- 
tinuing : 

“Our local club has an organization of about 
70 boys who do their own experimental work, 
and practically all their necessary administra- 
tion work. They have constructed some good 


models of famous planes, and are doing splen- 
did work along this line. At this time they are 
devoting their efforts to modeling planes for 
entry in the national tournament to be held in 
Louisville, Ky., in October. We are making it 
an annual practice to send one boy, with his 
model, to the national tournament. 

“It is our aim to boost the boys and their 
supporters, as well as to help develop aviation 
and get the public to be more air-minded. After 
all, our boys of today will be not only the 
aviators and inventors of tomorrow, but also 
our buying public, so we consider it well worth 
while to cultivate their good will.” 

Needless to say, all the boys of Knoxville 
who have participated in these contests, as well 
as their friends, are appreciative of the sup- 
port given them by the Farragut Lumber Co., 
which is the first business organization thus to 
back the boys in their work. 


Launches New House Organ 


LittLe Rock, Arx., Aug. 19.—The Arkla 
Sash & Door Co., of this city, has just launched 
its new house organ, “The Arklan,” which is 
an attractive publication of 16 pages, “pocket 
magazine” size. 

Alvin L. Kline, editor of the new publica- 
tion, states that its purpose will be to carry a 
monthly message to several thousand architects, 
contractors, builders, hardware dealers and 
others allied with the building industry. Its 
pages will be devoted to general news and trade 
talk, and will offer suggestions which it is be- 
lieved will create new building ideas, and pass 
along modern merchandising suggestions to the 
retail dealers. 

The initial number contains a number of arti- 
cles of timely interest, “lightened” by an inter- 
esting miscellany. The company’s products are 
not thrust to the forefront, although they are 
mentioned incidentally in some of the articles. 
The front cover bears a picture of the new 
Albert Pike Hotel, Little Rock, all interior 
woodwork for which, as well as the plate glass, 
was furnished by the Arkla company. 


Step Up and Help Yourself 

Everyone is familiar with the cafeteria type 
of eating place and with the Piggly-Wiggly 
style of grocery, where the customer helps 
himself to what he wants. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has started a 
different sort of cafeteria, in which the “dishes” 
offered consist of nice, appetizing pieces’ of 
advertising copy, ready prepared for- the 
printer, both as to text and typographical lay- 
out, so that all the dealer needs to do is clip 
the “ad” and send it to his newspaper with in- 
structions to run “as is,” or to adapt same to 
larger or smaller space if desired. 

These suggested advertisements are brand- 
new, timely, and specially designed to fit the 
needs of dealers who do not wish to prepare 
their own advertising copy; or who for one 
reason or another find themselves up against 
an urgent call from the newspaper office to 
supply copy for next issue, and who lack time 
or inclination to buckle down to the task of 
writing an advertisement to meet that call. 

The advertisements prepared thus far in this 
series are of a rather‘ general character, suit- 
able for use in almost any locality. From 
time to time, however, “copy” of a more spe- 
cific type will be supplied. 

It-is hardly correct to say that the AmeEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN has recently “started” this 
service, because for many years this journal 
has specialized in supplying copy service and 
other advertising helps to its readers. The 
fact is, however, that the advertisements that 





have lately appeared, and which will be fol- 
lowed by others, are the beginning of a new 
series which dealers will do well to clip and 
file as a source of supply for “emergency 
copy,” or to use in their regular newspaper 
advertising campaigns. 

That this service is greatly appreciated by 
many retailers is evidenced by expressions 
reaching this department. For instance, a let- 
ter just received from John H. Cowley, man- 
ager of the Hamilton (Mo.) yard of the 
North Missouri Lumber Co., says: 

“We are enclosing a clipping of one of your 
sample advertisements which we have used in 
our local paper. We wish to thank you for 
the many helps and useful suggestions found 
in your paper. We get much satisfaction and 
information from your ‘Retailers’ Idea Ex- 
change.’ ” . 

The advertisement referred to by this read- 
er was printed on page 41 of the Aug. 3 is- 
sue. Another piece of copy that has proved 
specially popular with retailers appeared on 
page 44 of the June 29 issue. These dates 
and pages are mentioned so that dealers de- 
siring to do so may turn back to those num- 
bers in their files and clip these ads for fu- 
ture use if desired. Quite a number of deal- 
ers have signified their intention of clipping 
and filing these advertisements as they appear 
from time to time. Then next one, By the way, 
is scheduled for the Aug. 31 issue. Watch 
for it. 


Yard Has Work Shop and Saw 

When an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN frepresenta- 
tive called recently at the yard of the R. J. 
Hurley Lumber Co., Sweet Springs, Mo., the 
local manager, J. E. White, was supervising the 
clearing up of the yard, which probably accounts 
for its well kept condition. 

Mr. White is a strong believer in the prin- 
ciples of good housekeeping as applied to a 


J. E. White, manager R. J. Hurley Lumber 
Co., Sweet Springs, Mo., standing beside De 
Walt saw, which contractors and carpenters are 
permitted to use and which has thus proved a 
valuable builder of good will 
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lumber yard, and the establishment shows it. 
The yard presents a very attractive appearance. 

An interesting feature of the yard is a work 
shop maintained in one end of the shed, space 
being provided by clearing out two of the bins. 
Here is installed a DeWalt Wonder Worker 
saw, and all-around woodworking machine. 
The saw and work benches are much appre- 
ciated by carpenters and contractors, who are 
permitted to come and do their work, which is 
a great convenience for them. 


Mr. White says that the DeWalt equipment 
draws trade to his yard, and he believes that 
this work room, with its saw and benches, is 
one of the best advertisements and builders of 
good will that could be provided. 


A Slogan Packed with Meaning 


A big story is told in very few words in a 
slogan which the Cuyahoga Lumber Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, of which Arch C. Klumph is pres- 
ident, has just adopted and is stamping in big 
letters on all its invoices and other business 
stationery. The story told in four short words 
is more than a story in the ordinary sense, for 
it states a principle and proclaims a policy: 





‘*‘Back Again To Wood’’ 








In acquainting the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
with this step, Mr. Klumph says: 

“The trade extension department of the 
Cleveland Lumber Institute is almost daily dis- 
covering cases where substitutes have worn 
themselves out and buyers are ‘going back to 
wood.’ We find, in these cases, buyers revert- 
ing to wood lath, wood) boxes and packing 
cases, wood sash and doors, as well as con- 
struction lumber for all purposes.” 

Mr. Klumph says that the slogan is not copy- 
righted and that other dealers are welcome to 
adopt it if they wish. In fact, he hopes that 
this may prove to be the case; suggesting that 
by giving it a little publicity it might be pos- 
sible to get this slogan “working” all through 
the country. 


BUILDS A MODERN PLANT 


Long Established Retail Lumber Firm 
Opens Its First Branch Office 


New York, Aug. 20—Earl A. Gillespie 
(Inc.), one of the oldest retail lumber estab- 
lishments in the borough of Queens, having been 
organized in 1885, has started construction of 
an ultra-modern plant in Garden City, L. I. 


The original Gillespie plant is located at 
Ozone Park, L. I., where the founder of the 
company has seen a sparsely settled community 
grow to one of the most thickly populated 
urban centers in the metropolis. 


Mr. Gillespie has been a leader in the up- 
building of Queens, and in deciding to open its 
first branch yard, it was said today at the com- 
pany’s office that it is felt that the new location 
offers the firm much greater advantages to 
serve the public. 

However, Earl C. Gillespie, a son of the 
firm’s founder said, the Ozone Park plant, now 
regarded a landmark, will be retained, although 
the main office will be established at Garden 
City. The new buildings being erected will 
mean an outlay, Mr. Gillespie told a representa- 
tive of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, of about 
$80,000. With the site and stock to be installed 
the investment will run well above $200,000, 
and thus comprises one of the most ambitious 
undertakings by a New York lumber concern 
in recent months. . 

The new plant is located on Franklin Ave- 
nut, the main thoreughfare connecting JHemp- 
stead and Mineola, and extends from HFleventh 
to Twelfth street. Located in the village of 
Garden City, it is in the heart of a section that 
is growing rapidly and is convenient to many 


thriving towns. The site is only a few hun- 
dred yards from the Mineola fair grounds and 
a few minutes drive to Roosevelt aviation field. 

Mr. Gillespie said that it is the company’s 
plan to make the new establishment as modern 
as any retail lumber plant in the country. 
There will be an all-steel shed for the storage 
of lumber, a molding shed built of galvanized 
iron, and a brick storage warehouse and car- 
penter shop. . The office building will be a one- 
story brick structure, and adjoining it in the 
rear will be a locker room for the yard hands, 
and beyond that a brick garage. Lumber will 


be piled on a concrete foundation, topped by 
steel rails and throughout the yard all road- 
ways will be of concrete. A spur of the Long 
Island railroad has been constructed to facili- 
tate building operations and more spurs will 
be installed when the place is opened for busi- 
ness. 

“We believe that Garden City affords a fine 
site for the expansion of our business,” Mr. 
Gillespie said, “We believe sales will be much 
better than at Ozone Park, where we have 
been engaged for years and where we have 
assisted in making that great community what 
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on the upper deck of a shed. 





This Week’s 


A Labor Saving Lumber Shed Utility 


About the handiest device for the saving of labor in piling lumber 
into the upper deck of bins in a lumber shed that this department has 
noted in some:time, was observed by an American Lumberman 


Timely Tip 


representative in the fine 
new shed of the C. J. Harris 
Lumber Co., at St. Charles, 
Mo. This device, which 
makes it very convenient to 
stack lumber in the third 
deck of the shed, consists of 
a push car, which rolls along 
on a track, made of 2x2s, for 
a distance of approximately 
175 feet on the upper deck of 
the main shed. 

The two views of the car 
presented herewith afford a 
good idea of its construction 
and operation. It will be 
noted that the car has four 
steps, on any one of which a 








rims or flanges which hold the car on the track. Such a car can be 
easily built and its use greatly lightens the labor of stacking lumber 





man may stand while han- 
dling lumber passed him 
from below for piling into the 
upper bins. The upper pic- 
ture shows the car in use, 
while the lower picture gives 
a side view, showing its con- 
struction. The car weighs 
only about 275 pounds, and 
can be easily pushed along 
the track to any desired point. 
The car wheels, of iron, have 
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it is today. We hope to be of similar service 
in the improvement of Long Island communi- 
ties.” 

Earl A. Gillespie, founder of the concern, is 
one of the best known lumbermen in New York 
City. He is a charter member of the New 
York Lumber Trade Association, of which his 
son is also a member, and both are members of 
the Nylta Club. The company was incorpor- 
ated in 1922, with Earl A. Gillespie as presi- 
dent; Earl C. Gillespie, vice-president and 
treasurer, and John Sifferlen, secretary. 

The elder Mr. Gillespie is still active in the 
business, although he has delegated many rou- 
tine duties to his son. 


FARMERS ARE PROSPEROUS 


Agriculture’s Horn of Plenty Pours Riches 
Into Nebraska 


A letter to the editor of this department from 
R. B. Weller, of. Weller Bros., Omaha, Neb., 
concludes with the invitation: 

“Should you want anything good to eat, come 
to Nebraska.” 

Thanks, “R. B.” We have often 


biggest agricultural year, according to con- 
servative estimates. 

Last year’s official figures for the total 
value of all crops, dairy products and live stock 
was $471,822,656. This year it is regarded 
as assured that the figures will run over a 
half billion dollars in value. 

Here are the totals for farm income for 
each year beginning with 1921: 


NE eric hn ice ch adel $385,327,242 
aR meee 289,099,845 
Soe Nc eee 333,632,147 
EE ret cae cee 348,366,462 
MD Seco eiciuil sarees 424,146,066 
OU 55 c58 oy Waseeate 432,388,620 
RE TERETE: 416,148,893 
nie Rib ae nana te 471,822,656 


Prices for live stock, wheat and other 
grains show increases this year, and with 
the tremendous corn crop in sight, it is pre- 
dicted that the total farm income will be 
well over 500 million dollars, the most suc- 
cessful agricultural year in the history of 
the State. 


Opens Beautiful Model Home 


Brivceport, Ou1o, Aug. 19.—A great deal of 
interest was shown in the opening for public 
inspection of the beautiful home “Le Chatelet 





in the beautiful Forest Hills sub-division of 
Wheeling, W. Va., just across the Ohio River 
from Bridgeport, headquarters of the Scott 
Lumber Co., which has built a number of 
houses in that district, all of which have been 
sold except the wonderful home above re- 
ferred to. 

“Le Chatelet” (the little castle), like many 
others of the most beautiful homes in the sub- 
division, is a creation of the Scott Lumber Co, 
or, as the company’s advertising puts it, is a 
“Skot-Built” home. 

The home is all that its name implies—a 
little castle, with a background created by the 
artistic hand of Mother Nature herself. This 
model residence is of the French Norman type, 
with its towering points brilliantly set off by a 
vari-colored roof, in which gray, crimson and 
other colors blend cheerfully. 

The house itself is a classic interpretation of 
Gothic architecture. The castle-like impression 
is heightened by its front door of solid wood, 
with heavy wrought iron fittings, its hewn tim- 
ber lintels and plank oak flooring of random 
widths fastened down with large wooden 
dowels instead of nails. 





experienced Nebraska’s hospital- 
ity, and know that it is as bound- 
less as her fields of waving corn, 
grain and alfalfa that stretch end- 
lessly away to meet the horizon. 
Few indeed are the States of the 
union that can boast greater agri- 
cultural and live stock resources, 
or brighter prospects for the pros- 
perity of their farmers, than Ne- 
braska. 

The background of Mr. Weller’s 
assurance of abundance in his State 
this year is found in the following 
further excerpts from his letter, 
which while not intended for pub- 
lication conveys so encouraging a 
report of crop conditions in north- 
eastern Nebraska that we take the 
liberty of quoting therefrom for 
the benefit of readers who may be 
specially interested in conditions in 








Twenty million dollars 
annual loss to farmers of 
’ United States because of 





Couldn’t 
Be Worse 





rust and deterioration of 





that section: 

“Last week I visited our north- 
eastern Nebraska yards. We cov- 
ered between 500 and 600 miles in 
two days, and saw thousands of 
acres.of oats being threshed, run- 
ning from 50 to 80 bushels to the 
acre. We also saw lots of barley 
running from 35 to 55 bushels per 
acre, and the hay crop is most 
abundant. Our farmer friends are 
talking about corn yielding from 
45 to 75 bushels to the acre. In 
Knox and Cedar counties the 
farmers are not talking of any- 
thing less than 60 bushels. 

“On Monday morning of last 
week one of our customers un- 
loaded at the South Omaha mar- 
ket a car of cattle that sold. at . 








$16.75 per 100 pounds, the top for 
the season. 

“Prices on all dairy products are 
at the top notch. Nebraska is now 
fourth in dairy products and fast 
going ahead, the boosters believ- 
ing that shortly it will occupy first 
place. The railroads have given 
wonderful support to the dairy 
program in this State. 

“The southern central part of 
the State has a few dry spots, but 
the area is not very large in com- 
parison with.the-whole State.” 

Along with Mr. ‘Welfer’s opti- 
mistic letter, and substantiating 
same, there is herewith presented 
the following ftem, headed “Ne- 
braska in Midst of Greatest Farm 
Year,” taken from the Omaha 
World-Herald of Aug. 15: 


Nebraska is in the midst of its 





farm machinery left ex- 
posed to the weather in 
fields or open sheds! 








Not Much 
Better 





Help save this enor- 
mous waste and increase 








your sales of lumber by 
urging farmers to build 





1 00 Percent 
Protection 








good, tight implement 
sheds like that shown in 
bottom cut. 
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Give Object Lessons in Good Construction 


Retailers Co-operate in Community Project to Arouse Desire for Home Owner- 


ship—Two “Educational Homes” Built—Detailed Cost ‘Figures of Each 


WarrEN, Onto, Aug. 19.—The lumber re- 
tailers of this city, comprising the City Lum- 
ber Co., East Ohio Lumber Co., Western Re- 
serve Lumber Co., Trumbull Lumber Co. and 
Haines-Walker Lumber Co., co-operated in the 
project to build two “Educational Homes” 
which has been brought to a successful culmi- 
nation. 

The aims of the campaign, namely, the pro- 
motion of community interest in home building 
and home owning, and the dissemination of 
information concerning good construction, were 
fully attained, large numbers of prospective 
home owners and other interested persons in- 
specting the two homes during the period they 
were open to the public. 

“The campaign,” according to statement of 
J. W. Welsh, president East Ohio Lumber Co., 
“was conducted along the lines of an educa- 
tional project for the purpose of instructing 
the people of our city with regard to proper 
construction, and also with a view to demon- 
strating how cheaply an attractive home can 
be constructed. 

“This work was all done under the supervi- 
sion of architects, and along the following 


lines: All the material for the construction 
of these houses was billed to the committee at 
two-thirds of the retail prices in effect at the 
present time, the one-third that the committee 
saved on the materials being used to defray 
advertising and other incidental expenses of 
the campaign.” 

[It is to be noted in this connection that 
the cost figures given in the tables accom- 
panying this story are the regular retail 
prices before deduction of the 33% percent dis- 
count allowed.—EbiTor. } 

The “background” of the building of these 
two educational homes, briefly, is as follows: 
A little more than a year ago there was 
launched in this city a Build a Home First 
campaign, sponsored by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the banks and building and loan associa- 
tions, local business interests, and prominent 
citizens. Governor Cooper, at that time a pri- 
vate citizen, made the keynote speech of the 
campaign at a public dinner. 

As the chief feature of the Build a Home 
First movement, and in order to stir up in- 
terest in home owning and to disseminate au- 
thoritative information as to the cost of build- 


and printed in the attractive souvenir booklet 
given to visitors, that after the period allowed 
for public inspection, the houses would be sold 
at cost, as per detailed figures stated.. These 
figures will be found at bottom of this page. 

The business concerns which co-operated in 
the building of the “Educational Homes” are 
as follows: Western Reserve Lumber Co., 
East Ohio Lumber Co., City Lumber Co., 
Haines-Walker Lumber Co., Trumbull Lum- 
ber Co., L. L. McCune Co., Keystone Coal & 
Supply Co., Gilder-Angstadt Coal & Supply 
Co., Storage Transfer & Supply Co., Leiby 
Bros. Coal & Supply Co., Hamilton & Meigs, 
Peoples Ice & Supply Co., Luse Electric Co., 
Hutton & Jones Electric Co., Izant-Latimer 
Electric Co., Second National Bank, Trum- 
bull Savings & Loan Co., A. C. Horn Co., 
Trumbull Cement Products Co., G. R. McLean 
Co., Charles Schier, V. C. Baldwin, Hutton 
& Jones, F. R. Woodward, Ohio Public Service 
Co., Warner Co., Cross-Leslie Co., William 
Eby Co., Griswold Co., Keich-O’Brien & Hos- 
ker, J. A. Lohman & Son, Prier & Wood, 
Perkinswood Realty Co., Union Savings & 
Trust Co., and Tribune Chronicle. 




















Cost of Kenmore Avenue Educational Home, Shown Above 





PRONE © o cenrewcials ce Gis a wade Ohemede $ 12.50 
I 6 on iid Siti ithe Rho pea Mie 77.36 
RE 6 5 ob nnd Baraat elaine a eC 734.44 
I on aac diate a oo hw aa a Seem eee 2,350.33 
PRE oSterPonas vcencheeguacete 497.41 
EE 620 Ad 2 O intn ear bioee OR Daa wae 282.50 
Ey ES 8 lel an iis Cae are lo ne nee 42.50 
SE ek wee eee es wale wee 115.00 
NE, 6 os coe xo Geode 0800 85.00 
PRE Cn. Unison s Cnkecae abe eo rm 470.00 
ys 6 >. gee reas ee yar 75.00 
> CI I nes cain ds oc ban Sede ad 75.00 
Hardware: Rough $75.00; finish $58.37 133.37 
TU thant 46 pad Cowianie nadaee 310.00 
SI ek PS ee oe Ae oie eek Oke Byncacd 51.80 
Grading and driveway .............. 111.87 
OE Sah tc ks se S ee oct rie ors bees 4.00 
eS ee ee re 25.00 
Shrubbery and flowers ........-.+0. 98.50 
RE he oa hve parkne win Kael & 0:6 bo 20.00 
| ERRIA A TRE RE Oe, "pian 15.00 
Conn SUE ood cactwecveanewns 200.00 
OU, ki. Sooo kag pcacebwens oan 65.93 
IE bc siatih i'n is soriealitaaes aaiaw este 850.00 
UN iia dice apdhaticn a pein ache erate acne 157.60 
BN oo ee en ik ola rns Merk toes OE 15.46 
Architect’s fees, 6 percent.......... 354.44 
Examination of title and mortgage 
ree Perr ree 15.00 
Fie SE: «gore cteawaesvesyes $7,245.00 


ing a home and the value of good architecture 
and first class construction work, it was de- 
cided to build two educational homes, one on 
Butler Road, in Perkinswood, and the other on 
Kenmore Avenue. It was further arranged that 
information should be made available to the 
public at every stage of progress of con- 
struction. The two houses, now fully com- 
pleted, are illustrated on this page, and de- 
tailed information concerning the cost of con- 
struction of each home, also appears herewith. 


Both homes were shown completely fur- 
nished, the furniture, curtains, drapes, electrical 
conveniences and other household equipment 
being installed by local firms, without cost to 
the committee. A notation appeared in the 
booklet distributed to all visitors to the effect 
that “a favorable figure” would be made on 
the curtains, draperies, floor coverings etc., by 
the firms furnishing them, to the ultimate pur- 
chasers of the homes. 

The itemized cost of each home, as sup- 
plied: by the Build a Home First committee, 
is shown in the opposite columns. 

Announcement was made by the committee, 


\ 





Cost of Butler Road Educational Home, Shown Above 


Labor Material Tota 

Building permit ..$ 17.50 ...cccs $ 17.50 
Excavating ....... a re 290.00 
I oes a 1,000.00 $1,118.00 2,118.00 
General contractor. 2,669.50 2,416.00 5,085.50 
Plumbing ......... 500.00 543.12 1,043.12 
Blectric wiring.... 90.00 114.00 204.00 
De its. occedas. > paaeons 250.00 
BROMO once evaves 100.00 290.00 390.00 
Plaster and stucco 411.00 752.00 1,163.00 
I Be Me) WI ans, are: Bin pie ae wl oe 653.53 
cin inking whinkes bette 445.00 
a. od gk cee Sa anes 150.00 
eee 4. 6 ccnenat -euwewes 43.00 
Sanding floors ... 64 eer 75.00 
PIE ona ccceyse 340.00 210.00 551.00 
PE so 84 5 6kee BKETDAD. “PbECS HO 48.40 
i ff - Aer eee oe 68.87 
Paper hanging ... SOR -vackscx 59.50 
Tx-Crete walls and 

bath rm. ptg.... Re co wtow’ 265.25 
I nk tc vedewe ‘906 0¥'s.0 126.00 
ES a Se 89.90 
Grading and drive. 275.00 ....... 275.00 
I ee ere 55.00 
a eee ere 100.00 
SE nea hes ethe, ie eee ame 120.00 
Ric aktinls mine bbe mipiie,.. ct bexeeet 108.00 
DE, i vcie.d 0 oo Seb eae, +e eS 34.00 
I nn 6a Geen vepekas | 60> ih we 1,800.00 
Dee DORR sc. eon tS Nob ee 778.46 
TOEOMR, DAPOTS. 0.06 chee ews §« evevcce ___ 20.00 

Ss CREE oc corsewet idewesekee $16,427.03 
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Retail Lumber Office Planned for Customer 


Convenience of Man or Woman Who Buys Was First Consitderation— 
Efficiency and Comfort of Employees Came Next 


Jouiet, Itt., Aug. 20.—Keep your customers 
in mind when planning your new office. Make 
it as convenient as possible for yourself, Mr. 
Retailer, and for your employees, but above 
all make it attractive for the men and women, 
especially the women, who come in to buy the 
lumber and other goods you sell. 

That was the primary thought in the minds 
of the officials of Leach Bros. (Inc.), local 
iumber retail firm, when they decided recently 
to build a new office. The new structure, 
which was opened to the public July 27, is at- 
tractive in architecture and neat in appearance; 
is equipped with those modern features of re- 
tail lumber stores, the display room and dis- 
play window; and makes other special provi- 
sior for the convenience of the customers. 
With all this, it is so arranged as to expedite 
the work of those employed in the office and 
yard, and meets with the general approbation 
of both officials and employees. 

“You see,” explained Arthur C. Leach, 
president of the company, to a representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, “in our years 
of work in the old, out-of-date office its dis- 
advantages were often called to our attention, 
so we had a pretty good idea of what we 
wanted, and just as important, of what we 
didn’t want. And when it came to planning 
the office, we all had a hand in it. We called 
in a good architect, C. W. Webster—why, 
there he is, coming in the door right now. 
Come on and meet the man who planned this 
office for us.” 

But Mr. Webster refused to take so much 
credit for the work. “I couldn’t have done it 
alone,” he said. “I am not a lumberman, and 
I don’t know what sort of place a lumberman 
needs for his work as well as he does. The 
main reason this place is so convenient is that 
these folks around here knew what they 
wanted. They’ve worked all the time in the 
lumber business, and they know better than 
anybody in some other line what it is that 
they need. For the most part, the men and 
women in the Leach Bros. organization fur- 
nished the ideas, and I just put them into 
execution. It was their part to know what 
the building ought to have, and mine to devise 
ways to include them in the plans of construc- 
tion.” 

Mr. Leach admitted that that was just about 
the way it happened. Then he introduced 
other officials of the firm, and some of the 
employees, and told some of the history of the 
yard. 

“When my father, Henry Leach, established 
this business in 1890,” he related, “all this 
ground where the office is, and the entire yard, 
too, was a stone quarry. It furnished much 
of the ‘Joliet stone’ used in buildings in this 
and other parts of the country. It was a great 
hole in the ground at that time. My father’s 
lumber yard was two blocks north, on rented 
ground. That’s where I started in the lumber 
business, working in the yard on afternoons 
and Saturdays, while I was going through 
school. Then in 1898 came the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war, and I was in the army until 1899. 
After I returned I worked in the yard, full 
time instead of spare time. In 1901 my father 
bought the north half of the stone quarry, 
which was filled in, and there was the lumber 
yard on our own property. In 1902 he took 
me into partnership with him. 

“Then, in 1910, my father decided to retire 
from business, so. my brother, Howard E. 
Leach, who had been practicing law in Chicago 
for fifteen years, came down to buy out his 
share, and from then on the. business was 
known as Leach Bros. In 1923 my brother’s 
son, Paul Howard Leach, who had been in 


other work a year or so after he graduated 
from the University of Wisconsin, came with 
us, and now he is one of the officials. A year 
ago we incorporated.” 

Arthur C. Leach is president, Howard E. 
Leach vice president and treasurer, and Paui 
Howard Leach secretary, and manager of the 
paint and hardware department. The manager 
of the millwork department is Aldo Maielli, 
who came with the firm in 1919. 

“We take pride in the fact that our employ- 
ees stay with us,” the president said. “When 
they come, they stick. I want you to meet 
our oldest employee, in point of service. She 
has been with us eighteen years, and we're 
just as proud of it as she is.” He led the 
way to the accounting department, presided 
over by Miss Marjorie Arthur. That a 
woman who had spent so many years in such 
excellent service to her company that she was 
now head of her department could look so un- 
believably youthful quite “flabbergasted” the 
chonicler from Chicago. His face must have 


revealed it, for much merriment ensued. Miss 
Arthur intimated the reason is that it is a 














Left—Arthur C. Leach, president of Leach 
Bros. (Inc.), Joliet, Ill.; right—Howard E. 
Leach, vice president and treasurer 


good place to work, and she finds it most en- 
joyable. Nearby was a stenographer, Miss 
May McGahey, who has been with the firm 
seven years. They both agreed that the new 
office is most convenient, especially for the ac- 
counting department. 


For the Customer’s Sake 


It was not hard to see why the office should 
be so convenient, and why.it should draw the 
compliments of customers as well as employ- 
ees. The customer was kept in mind all the 
time the plans were under consideration. 

“The biggest problem,” Mr. Leach said, “was 
how to make the place convenient for the 
women customers, the number of whom is in- 
creasing. We sell coal, and over there in the 
old office our scales were in front, where they 
never should have been. The drivers, whether 
they were clean or dirty, came right into the 
front of the office when they were checking 
the weight of the loads. 

“If a woman wanted to get in there, she 
first had to knock over two or three drivers 
before she could get through the door. Then 
she had to pass all those desks—we all sat in 
one large office space—before she could get to 
the desk to pay bills, or transact other busi- 
ness.” 

A most ingenious method was devised to 
overcome this difficulty. Now, as a woman ap- 
proaches the office, her sense of the artistic is 


pleased by the general appearance of the struc- 
ture, with its big plate-glass display window, 
and its beautiful, inviting doorway, colonial in 
architecture, as is the entire building. - When 
she opens the door she enters the large gen- 
eral office, or lobby, where are located the 
salesmen, Mr. Maielli and Paul H. Leach. If 
she is in a hurry she need pay little or no at- 
tention to them, or to the room itself, but can 
walk to a partition at her left, which separates 
the accounting department from the rest of the 
office. Through a wicket window she can pay 
bills, or transact whatever business called her 
there, and leave without meeting the driver 
until he delivers the lumber to her home. 

Yet, almost before she is out of the door, 
her order has been handed to a driver without 
the necessity of either the order-taker leaving 
the department or a driver entering it. A 
short areaway leads from the scale-room, 
where the drivers may ‘be found, to another 
wicket window, in another wall of the account- 
ing department. Through this window Miss 
Arthur and her assistants transact all neces- 
sary business with the drivers. 


Art in a Lumber Office 


But few customers or other visitors hurry 
away from the Leach Bros. office in such man- 
ner. Most of them stop to look, and looking 
they admire. And perhaps what they see 
gives them, too, some impulse to “Go thou 
and do likewise.” For the general office is 
very easy to admire. 

Most noticeable, at first glance, is the beamed 
ceiling. The beams, of structural Douglas fir 
6x12-inch, twenty-four feet long, are finished 
in mahogany. Insulating board is used be- 
tween, to contribute its tan to the color scheme. 

But one’s eyes, attracted to the ceiling, 
quickly drop to the frieze around the top of 
the walls. It is most attractive, for it is com- 
posed of panels of Douglas fir, sandblasted, 
with color blown in. Ten pictures, etched in 
the wood by the Long-Bell “Grainart” process, 
appear at proper intervals. The Leach Bros. 
organization is justly proud of that frieze, and 
it has drawn many compliments. 

At the right end of the general. office is the 
display room, with shelves to the ceiling in 
one section for the display of ‘paint. This 
room also has the large display window, in 
which were model houses. That same day, 
the-two models were removed and one, much 
larger, was placed there instead. 

“Tt’s hard to believe that those little models 
cost so much to make, but that one (the big 
one) was made right here, and to date its cost 
has been 385. But,” and Mr. Leach smiled 
broadly, “it is sure attracting attention. A 
model house and a sand-pile are two things 
that kids just can’t resist. We have to clean 
that plate-glass window every day, because 
children, big and little, come there to look at 
the model houses. And they want to get just 
as close as they can, which means hands and 
face pressed against the window, and each 
leaves a mark. But let ’em.” 

Mr. Leach grinned delightedly as three chil- 
dren came along, and one little girl picked up 
her brother and held him so he could see too. 
It was quite apparent that this lumberman, at 
least, was not one to believe children are “nuis- 
ances” around an office, even when they make 
more work. 

The two Leach brothers occupy private of- 
fices at the rear of the building, where they 
can observe the general offices and where they 
are easily accessible to the customers. Far- 
ther to the left is a door to the attic. The 
attic is large enough to make excellent quarters 
for a drafting department, if such is ever 
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thought advisable. At present this space is 
used for storage of nails and paint. Beyond 
the attic stairway is the scale room, with a win- 
dow overlooking the scale platform at the rear. 
In the left rear corner of the building is the 
nail room, where the nails are kept in remov- 
able, interchangeable bins, which have been 
found most efficient in use. 


For the Workman’s Benefit 


The trail then led out the back door and 
down into the basement, where Mr. Leach had 
another interesting feature of the building. It 
was a shower bath. He explained that it was 
for the use of the men, so they could clean 


difference,” Mr. Leach said, “for we're inside 
and so is all the lumber. We keep everything 
under cover all the time, with the exception, 
of course, of the posts, lath, and unstained red 
cedar shingles. And, with our gravity convey- 
ors and two railroad switch spurs here in the 
yard, there is little hauling necessary for the 
unloading of a car.” 

As the tour proceeded, there was little won- 
der that Mr. Leach had elected to ride instead 
of walk. The yard covers in all about three 
and a half acres, and the sheds are well scat- 
tered over almost the entire territory. 

“A lumber salesman from Chicago declared 
that our yard is too scattered out,” Mr. Leach 

















This attractive colonial structure is the new office of Leach Bros. (Inc.) 


off the coal dust and grime after the day’s 
work, and thus be thoroughly presentable when 
they return home. 

“The men like it,” he said, “and they use 
it, which gives me a lot of satisfaction. You 
know, sometimes you do something for some- 
body which you think is going to please them 
greatly, but when it’s all ready you find that 
they don’t care for it at all, and you feel 
rather hurt. It makes us feel so much more 
happy for having built this, because the men 
really do use it like we thought they would.” 


“But come on,” he said, leading the way out- 
side, “let’s ride around the yard, and you can 
see what it is like.” Supposing that the lum- 
berman used that word “ride” in a strictly 
metaphorical sense, the visiting journalist 
picked up his camera and prepared for the 
usual walk among the sheds, piles and alleys. 


Nothing of the sort. Mr. Leach meant what 
he said. He headed toward the garage, in 
which were several cars, of as many different 
makes. The man with the notebook thought 
this was to be the first point of interest on 
the walk around the yard, until Mr. Leach 
suddenly disappeared, and then the truth be- 
came clear a moment later. It actually was 
to be a ride around the place. And how! For 
a sporty, cream-colored coupe—the long, low 
kind that reminds one of mad youth and mid- 
night rides in the moonlight—glided from the 
garage. And there was Mr. Leach behind the 
wheel, and the door invitingly open. 

He admitted, as he turned the car around, 
that it was rather “loud,” then quickly added, 
“But I like it, and so does my daughter. She 
likes to drive it now and then, although she 
has a car of her own. But the young folks 
aren’t the only ones who can enjoy lively col- 
ors.” A few minutes’ conversation showed the 
reporter that one reason for the warmth of 
color, with resulting pleasant atmosphere, in 
the office was a desire for the beautiful and 
artistic on the part of the president of the 

rm. 

Hardly had the coupe left the garage when 
a misty rain started. “That won't make any 


commented, “but I told him I didn’t think so. 
And now I’m sure of it. Not many days 
after the Chicago man had returned to the 
big city, one of the other yards here had a 
bad fire, and the entire place was nearly de- 
stroyed, because they had the sheds so close 
together. If we had a fire here, it wouldn’t 
be hard to confine it to whatever building it 
started in. 

“We have lots of ground here, and we might 
as well use it. This was originally a stone 
quarry, you know. As I told you, my father 
first bought just half of it, and then a few 
years later my brother and I bought the other 
half and had it filled in so as'to make a good 
yard. This is all ‘made’ land. This place 
where we're standing used to be a deep hole 
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in the ground, with a pond of water thirty feet 
deep in the bottom of it.” 

Soon the car stopped in a shed, and the rea- 
son was apparent. In front was a big blue 
truck, on which a man was loading some floor- 
ing, and alongside the truck was a man paint- 
ing a lumber wagon that same blue. “Yes,” 
Mr. Leach responded to a question, “we have 
six trucks and two wagons, and we keep them 
all painted blue. The result is that every time 
anybody in Joliet sees a blue truck or wagon 
he just naturally thinks of Leach Bros. It’s 
advertising. And that man who’s doing the 
painting is Norman Chimielewski. He’s been 
with this company for seventeen years. Oh, 
when they come here, they stick! We're 
proud of the record of such employes as he is. 
And so is he.” , 

Results from advertising were shown when 
Mr. Leach stopped at one of the sheds, and 
showed a large stock of plywood. “We sell 
quite a lot of it,” he said, “and the schools, par- 
ticularly, buy it for use in the manual training 
department. The boys are learning to make 
things with it. It’s advertised, you know, in 
the national magazines.” 

In all the sheds were extensive stocks of 
grade-marked, trade-marked lumber. ‘No, | 
don’t know that the customers are calling for 


” 


it,’ Mr. Leach replied to a question on the 
subject, “but we are in favor of it. It is a 
good thing for the retail lumberman, this 


grade-marking and trade-marking of lumber. 
It lets us know that we’re buying a standard 
product. We like it for our own protection, 
and I think that in time the customer, too, 
will begin to note the difference.” 


Where Competitors Are Friends 


The tourist party of two returned to the 
office, and there Mr. Leach thought of some- 
thing else. With a sweep of his arm he in- 
dicated the length of the general office and 
said: 

“We opened this office to the public on a 
Saturday. On the Thursday evening before, 
we had a long table clear across here, and we 
invited in all our competitors to meet with us 
at a dinner, to celebrate the event. There were 
seventeen of us sat down at the tables, and we 
had a splendid good time. We're good friends 
anyhow, you see. Every Thursday noon we 
dine together, over at thé Woodruff Hotel. 
We just keep sociable in that way, and it lets 
us realize that the other man is a good fellow, 
even if he is a competitor. We talk business 
and prices if we want to—we have no rules 
about it, and have a good time. And it is a 
good thing. It keeps us friends, and we let 
each other’s contractors alone, as far as so- 
licitation is concerned.” 

Then Mr. Leach led the way to the car 
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Main floor plan of the office. 


The building is 66 x 34 feet in size. 
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At the left center may be 


seen. the short areaway through which drivers may pass from the scale room to receive, 
through a wicket window, delivery orders from the accounting department 
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again, and started on a short sightseeing tour 
of the city. He drove first through the en- 
trancing beauty of Pilcher Park, with its 327 
acres of virgin forest left unspoiled by “im- 
provements” and the only indication of civil- 
ization the winding road. Then back to town, 
and he drove past his own home. 

“EF recently did a bit of modernizing on my 
own account,” he said, “and covered it over 
with stained shingles. And the other day one 
of my competitors called up to inquire con- 
cerning the name and number of that kind of 
shingle, because he had just sold a job of the 
same sort! I find that stained shingles are 


great aids in modernization work, and there is 
a lot of it here.” 

He continued the journey. then, south of 
town to where the deep waterway project could 
be seen in action. Miles of high concrete walls 
showed where the future waterway will be, 
along the route of Illinois-Michigan canal. 
Monster cranes and shovels were grouped at a 
point where will be locks. “This lock when 
completed,” Mr. Leach. remarked, “will be 
longer than the famous Gatun Lock of the 
Panama Canal.” 

As he crossed a long bridge over the surg- 
ing Illinois River and headed back toward 


The South Is Merc 


Fundamentals Which Aid Indianians 


New Oreans, La., Aug. 19.—Retail lumber 
dealers in Indiana are adhering to a number 
of important fundamental points of business 
procedure which have been found to be un- 
usually successful, Reding Putman, field rep- 
resentative, reports to the Southern Pine As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Putman in a study of the lumber busi- 
ness throughout the State visited all the large 
distributing centers as well as a number of 
the smaller town and cities. He declares that 
the first requisite for the success of any one 
of the five fundamental points is a well founded 
local retail organization. 

The determining factors in the business of 
this section were merely observed as applying 
generally by Mr. Putman in his conferences 
with the retail lumber dealers. They do not 


4. A 20 percent deposit is required on spe- 
cial millwork. Of all the departments of a 
retail lumber company, the planing mill is 
usually hardest to operate profitably. The 
above rule has been found to be of consid- 
erable help. 

5. Special trips will be charged at the rate. 
of an extra 25 percent per trip. The retail- 
er’s largest problem next to merchandising is 
handling costs. The above rule will be of 
help in reducing this item. 


Will Specify Grade-Marked Lumber 


New Orveans, LaA., Aug. 19.—Eight leading 
architects of Indianapolis, Ind., will institute 
the use of certified lumber by specifying 
grade-marked stocks on a number of imme- 
diately forthcoming building projects. An- 
nouncement of this decision was made follow- 
ing more than two weeks’ time spent in the 








Joliet he told of the dream of thirty years ago 
now becoming reality, and what it would mean 
to the city of Joliet when completed. Busi- 
ness, he said, would be given a great boost, 
and lumber dealers of course would benefit, 

“It will be used, all right,” he said. “They 
even use this old canal here sometimes. A 
large yacht from Chicago went through the 
locks not long ago, on its way to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and barges use the canal now and then. 
But it is nothing compared with what the new 
waterway will be. Then Joliet and these other 
river towns will really have something to help 
their trade.” 


andising 


Remodeling in New Orleans 


New Orteans, La., Aug. 19.—Building prac- 
tices of the days before the perfection of the 
automobile present an opportunity to contrac- 
tors and building material dealers to promote 
a lot of business, according to an observer in 
the trade here. A large part of the city was 
built up before the automobile became popular 
and no provision was made for a driveway and 
garage. Due to the almost universal use of the 
33-foot lot many of the houses, largely of the 
characteristic New Orleans “double,” do not 
have space for a driveway and in order to fur- 
nish garage space the houses must be raised. 
One observer in the trade estimated that 70 
percent of the double houses ereeted in the 
earlier built-up part of the city would have to 
be raised to provide garage space. 


The accompanying photographs illustrate the 

















A typical residence street in New Orleans where houses must be raised to accommodate garages and (right) where this has been donc 


form any definite code advocated by any one 
organization or business concern. It is felt, 
according to Mr. Putman, that these methods 
of business procedure will be of interest to 
retail lumber dealers in other sections. They 
are stated as follows: 


1. A charge of 15 percent will be made 
against all material returned for credit unless 
there is some legitimate reason for the goods 
being returned. Where the dealers have such 
a rule the amount of lumber returned by the 
contractor is greatly cut down. Where the 
material is returned the 15 percent takes 
care of damaged material and handling costs. 

2. No new accounts will be opened for less 
than $10. The dealers find the number of 
small accounts they are required to carry 
and the cost of collecting them unreasonable 
and unprofitable. The above rule is a big 
help. 

3. All bills paid before the 10th of the 
month following date of purchase will be 
discounted 10 percent. This rule, if abided 
by, will greatly reduce the dealers’ accounts 
receivable. Ordinarily it is necessary to 
mark up the goods an additional 10 percent 
before putting this rule into effect. If the 
accounts are not paid promptly the dealer 
had added a reasonable carrying charge. This 
is in line with other types of business—the 
electric light, gas, telephone etc. 


Indiana capital by W. H. O’Brien, field en- 
gineer of the Southern Pine Association. 

Mr. O’Brien, representing the interests of 
the manufacturers of southern pine, longleaf 
and shortleaf, who were the first to institute 
the plan of grade-marking lumber on a large 
scale basis, conferred with more than 50 in- 
dividual architects and architectural firms. He 
found that interest in certified lumber was es- 
pecially evident among those handlingi house 
designing and the smaller building projects. 
- detailing his investigation at Indianapolis, 
Mr. O’Brien said: 

The common complaint among the archi- 
tects is that they do not get good lumber, 
that they do not know grades and that what 
they call a No. 1 is not a No. 1, but a No. 
2. Practically all of the architects were 
favorable to grade-marked lumber for these 
reasons. About 20 of the more than 50 arch- 
itects interviewed stated that they would 
consider specifying grade-marked lumber on 
forthcoming jobs. Bight of these stated that 
they would positively specify grade-marked 
lumber. 


These eight individual ee and firms 
are: W. H. Garns & Son, O. J. Pool, G. C. 


Wright, O. E. Williamson, E. D. James, Chas. 
H. Byfield, N. H. Hill, A. A. Honeywell. 


situation and what can be done, and is being 
done, very slowly, to remedy it. One photo- 
graph shows a street in the typical skilled trade 
and workers’ neighborhood where automobiles 
are kept in the street. Another photograph 
shows a completed job of raising to provide 
garage space. 


Interest in Kiln Drying Grows 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Aug. 19.—That there 
is increasing interest in the subject of properly 
dried lumber and supplying lumber dried to a 
specific moisture content is noted in the in- 
creasing number of orders that are being 
placed by southern operators for uptodate kiln 
drying equipment. Among some-of the out- 
standing concerns that have recently placed 
orders with the Moore Dry Kiln Co., of this 
city, for Moore moist air dry kilns are the 
following : 

Sumter Wood Products Co., Sumter, S. C., 
is installing a battery of six kilns, designed 
by the Moore Dry Kiln Co., three of which 
will be operated by the charge method and 
three operated progressively. They will be 
equipped with Moore latest improvements in 
natural circulation dry kilns, automatic tem- 
perature and humidity recorder controllers, 
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rs ete. W. T. Smith Lumber Co., 
an, Ala., has placed an order for two 
Moore moist air dry kilns, equipped with 
latest improvements. Atlanta Oak Flooring 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., is installing an additionai 
unit to its battery of Moore kilns for season- 
ing high quality oak flooring. 

Randolph Planing Mill Co., Elkins, W. Va., 
which manufacturers parquetry flooring and 
interior trim, is installing a battery of five 
of the new type high powered Moore reversi- 
ple cross circulation fan kilns. These are of 
the latest Moore design, having power oper- 
ated internal fans which force an enormous 
volume of properly conditioned air crossways 
the kiln, from side to side, through the sticker 
openings in the loads of edge-to-edge stacked 
lumber. 

The Decatur Box & Basket Co., 
Ala., is installing a Moore veneer kiln for 
seasoning basket veneer, and the Vaughan- 
Bassett Furniture Co., Galax, Va., is installing 
another Moore moist air kiln for seasoning 
hardwood furniture stock. 


Study Monongahela Forest 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., Aug. 19.—The first 
large-scale forestry tour to be conducted in 
West Virginia ended recently with enthusiastic 
appreciation of the possibilities of forestry prac- 
tice in that State. As guests of the Forest 
Service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, sixty-three lumber manufacturers, 
coal operators, legislators, road officials, and 
others made a 2-day investigational tour of the 
Monongahela national forest. 

Starting at Parsons, W. Va., the group in- 
spected the Parsons tree nursery, the planting 
operations, fire control work, and road con- 
struction work of the Forest Service. The 
first night was spent at a Forest Service road 
camp. The trip ended at Franklin, W. Va., 
late the second .day. 

Practically the whole of the area within the 
Monongahela forest had been cut over and re- 
peatedly burned over before it was acquired by 
the Government. Under organized fire protec- 
tion promising stands of hardwood timber are 
coming back on many areas, and there is some 
regeneration in the spruce type. Some 40,000 
acres have been so badly depleted, however, that 
artificial reforestation will be necessary. When 
fully developed, the new Parsons nursery will 
have a capacity of 1,200,000 transplants to be 
used in carrying on this work. 

The big task on the Monongahela national 
forest is one of reconstruction—to bring back 
to productivity by protection and reforestation 
a vast area that has been devastated. The pur- 
chase area of the Monongahela includes 700,000 
acres, of which 275,000 have been acquired by 
the Federal Government. The forest protects 
a portion of the headwaters of the Mononga- 
hela, Kanawha and Potomac rivers. At one 
time this region supported substantial forest 
products industries, but with the cutting out of 
the last of the timber these disappeared. The 
encouraging prospects for a return of wood- 
using industries to the region in a compara- 
tively few years were studied by the group 
during the “show me” trip. 

The informational trip was conducted by C. 
L. Perkins, supervisor of the Monongahela 
forest, with the assistance of Nat D. Frame, 
director of extension work in West Virginia, 
and T. W. Skuce, State extension forester. 
Among those attending were Senator Guy D. 
Goff, of West Virginia; Congressman Frank 


Decatur, 


L. Bowman, Morgantown; T. S. Newins, State ’ 


forester of West Virginia; Harry B. Martin, 
State senator, Elkins; George D. Curtin, lum- 
berman, Clarksburg; J. G. Pritchard, secretary, 
West Virginia Manufacturers’ Association, 
Fairmont; P. D. Neal, Parkersburg Chair Co., 
Parkersburg; C. E. Claggett, Pocahontas Coal 
& Coke Co., Bluefield; Troy E. Hardman, lum- 
berman, Elkins; John R. Davis, State senator, 
Weston; John Raine, Meadow River Lumber 
Co., Rainelle; A. A. Doppel, United States 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C 





Two OR MORE automobiles are now owned by 
—— than 3,000,000 families in the United 
tes, 


Discuss Utilization of Log 


Houston, Tex., Aug. 20.—Discussion of the 
paper by E. G. Prudhomme, superintendent ot 
the Temple Lumber Co.’s plant at Hemphill, 
Tex., on “Utilization of the Entire Log,” as 
read at the July 20 meeting of the Texas-Lou- 
isiana Mill Managers’ Association at Beau- 
mont, consumed the greater portion of the 
monthly meeting of the association at Galves- 
ton last Saturday. 

Among those participating in the discussion 
were P. A. Bloomer, of the Louisiana Long 
Leaf Lumber Co., of Fisher, La., who served 
as chairman in the absence of H. A. Roehl, of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Lufkin, association 
president; Allen A. Few, of the Jasper County 
Lumber Co., Jasper; D. L. Handley, of the 
Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., Peason, La.; A. 
FE. Hickerson, of the Delta Land & Timber 
Co., Conroe; H. A. Moss, of the Angelina 
County Lumber Co., Keltys; E. L. Booth, of 
the Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co., Wiergate; W. 
B. Few, of the Frost Lumber Industries, Mont- 
rose, La.; Cecil Smith, of the Peavy-Moore 
Co., Deweyville; J. A. Richards, of the Texas 
Long Leaf Lumber Co., New Willard; and 
Watson Walker, of the Southern Pine Lumber 
Co., Diboll. 

The sense of the discussion apparently was 
that utilization of edgings and short pieces to 
the fullest is a matter for those who can af- 
ford the additional equipment necessary to save 
that which heretofore has been largely waste. 
However, it was agreed that improvement can 
in every instance be made in the sawing, edg- 
ing and trimming in the sawmill. 

The mill managers agreed with Mr. Prud- 
homme that it had been their experience that a 
mill foreman, no matter how watchful he is, 


will allow the waste to beconte excessive unless, 
especially over the trimmers and on the deck, 
his attention is called to this feature regularly. 
Mr. Prudhomme made a point of the statement 
that material saving can be made by checking 
the length of the logs in the sawmill once every 
week, ? 

Discussions indicated that mill managers of 
Texas and Louisiana are giving more attention 
than formerly to a careful and systematic han- 
dling “of their lath output. The mills now are 
cutting lath to exact measure, in the main, and 
there is much less of guesswork about lengths 
and sizes and far less of careless bundling. 

Mr. Prudhomme takes the position that plas- 
ter lath are the surest means—and probably 
the most profitable in the long run—of dis- 
posing of the 4-foot slabs, clear edgings, and 
clippings. “And since the market already is 
established,” he adds, “it should not be lost, 
even though at times the margin of profit is 
small.” He strongly recommended the value 
. — Southern Pine Association bulletin on 
ath. 

The mill managers took advantage of the 
meeting lin Galveston to eat seafoods to their 
heart’s content and to go in surf-bathing. Those 
who remained over Sunday morning were 
treated to the unusual sight of a waterspout ac- 
companying a storm in the Gulf, off Galveston 
Island. The waterspout was plainly visible 
against a dark background of clouds for several 
minutes. 


ADVERTISING and trade promotion have stim- 
ulated trade more than installment selling, says 
Dr. Melvin T. Copeland, of the Harvard 
School of Business Administration. 


Forced Drying of Cypress Practical 


Tampa, Fra., Aug. 19.—With the increased 
interest now being shown in cypress as a de- 
pendable southern product and with large sup- 
plies in sight, the main topic is forced drying. 
This, says J. B. Arnold, of the J. Ray Arnold 
Lumber Co., Groveland, is being further de- 
veloped daily. Mr. Arnold is of the opinion 
that most of the manufacturers have or are 
coming to it, and that it must be practical. 
In fact he thinks that it is only a matter of 
time until it will become compulsory. 

All of the kilns of the Arnold company have 
been equipped by the Moore Dry Kiln Co. of 
Jacksonville, with automatic controllers, sprays 
etc., and they are now ready for tests along 
this line. This is true also of the Putnam mills 
at Shamrock, Fla., and the Wilson Cypress 
Co. at Palatka. D. D. Bundrick, vice presi- 
dent of the Moore company, says that these 
mills are equipped to get the best known re- 
sults in drying of this product. On the gen- 
eral question Mr. Bundrick in a letter to the 
Lakeland Chamber of Commerce says: 

Cypress is a very slow growth wood and 
when green has a very high moisture content. 
Therefore, it must be handled under low tem- 
peratures and careful drying schedules to pre- 
vent case hardening on the outside and hav- 
ing a green center. You will find on investi- 
gation that thick cypress which has been on 
the yard for twelve months has a shell on 
the outside which is dry to about 15 or 20 
percent moisture content, while the center is 
wet. This can be overcome in kiln drying 
and to some extent by leaving it in the air 
for a longer period. 

While in the past manufacturers had the 
idea that air drying was necessary to all thick- 
nesses of cypress and many regarded it as 
impossible properly to kiln dry the product, 
there is a change in feeling among the domi- 
nant part of the trade. Mr. Bundrick goes on: 

After a great many years of experiment- 
ing and improvements it is now possible to 
kiln dry this stock from the saw, and instead 


of waiting from twelve to eighteen months to 
get air dried cypress it is possible to kiln 
dry it in from ten days to three weeks, de- 
pending upon the thickness and kind to be 
dried; also to get it dried to a specific mois- 
ture content, or in other words to suit the 
work for which is is intended. For instance, 
ar architect will require cypress dried to 
moisture content of 7 to 8 percent for interior 
finish, while frame work or outside material 
exposed to the weather should not be dried 
below 10 or 12 percent moisture content. 

If air dried stock is used it is not possible 
to get cypress lumber dried below 15 to 18 
percent moisture content, and the usual aver- 
age is 20 percent. This means that air dried 
would shrink if used for interior finish or 
doors. No doubt this has been the cause of 
architects being skeptical in regard to speci- 
fying cypress. However, they need have no 
further fears along that line as a great many 
cypress manufacturers are now equipped with 
kilns so that they can furnish stock dried 
to any definite moisture content on short no- 
tice. 


Writing to this correspondent J. H. Eddy, 
manager of the Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., says: 

Our experience with internal fan circulating 
kilns makes us feel that cypress can be prop- 
erly dried and without damage to the struc- 
ture of the wood. We have felt and still feel 
that cypress is a very useful and valuble 
wood, and we know of no reason why archi- 
tects should hesitate to specify it if they will 
take the trouble to specify materials made by 
competent and well equipped mills and pay 
the price for lumber that is certified by trade- 
mark and grade-mark. Of course if they try 
to save money by using the products that are 
available at low prices they will have trouble, 
just as they will with anything else. 


Tue Harvarp Economic Society's weekly 
index of wholesale commodity prices has de- 
clined to 98.6 for the week ended Aug. 14, 1929, 
from 99.2 for the week ended Aug. 7, 1929. 
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Price Advances Foreseen 

MempPuis, TENN., Aug. 19.—Buying of 
southern hardwoods by the automobile plants 
revived last week. Many automobile plants 
are now starting full production, some running 
night and day shifts, and are eager to pur- 
chase stocks for the remainder of the year, 
as an advance in hardwood prices is expected 
within the next week or ten days. Prices have 
held firm for the last, two weeks, and are ap- 
proximately $2 to $3 over July levels on prac- 
tically all items except oak. 

Trade in oak continues rather slow, due to 
the lack of demand from flooring manufac- 
turers. Flooring is selling, but not in any 
large quantities. Demand for it has shown 
some improvement in the last few weeks, but 
heavier production on the part of the flooring 
manufacturers would not be justified. Furni- 
ture manufacturers are still in the market 
strongly and are placing orders for shipment 
during the rest of the year. All furniture 
manuiacturers report there is a heavy demand 
from the retail trade, which is keeping all 
plants operating full time, while some are 
running night shifts. There is a very good 
demand from box and crate manufacturers, 
due to a slight revival of general business. 
The sash and door manufacturers and the 
interior trim plants are also taking a nice 
volume of hardwoods. The export demand is 
very slow, but a few more inquiries are being 
received. 

Sales are running even with production. 
Weather conditions have been very satisfactory 
for production, but southern manufacturers 
wish to avoid overproduction. Shipments are 
running slightly less than production and sales, 
but are gaining each week. 


To Avoid Stocking Thick Lumber 


LouIsviLLe, Ky., Aug. 19.— The hardwood 
market is looking a trifle better. Reports in 
the trade are to the effect that inch common 
sap gum is scarce and will be a whole lot 
scarcer before long, while common quartered 
sap is also stronger and in good demand. Sales 
of wormy grades of oak are rather good, while 
fair business is reported on flooring grades, 
with somewhat larger business in the better 
grades of red and white. Poplar has been in 
better movement in inch FAS, and also in saps 
and selects, while it is hard to supply demand 
for A grade common in southern or Appala- 
chian; and B grade is being kept well sold up. 

The statement is made that manufacturers 
today are getting away from cutting thick 
lumber, other than on order. It is claimed that 
the time is close at hand when the automotive, 
furniture and other trades will be gluing up 
from inch stuff, or paying a considerable pre- 
mium on thick stock. Thick stock can not be 
ripped or resawn advantageously, because if it 
is cut to proper thickness there is not any 
allowance for the saw kerf. Anyone can use 
inch stuff, and it looks as though there will be 
less cutting of thick material for stock. 

While there has not been any great amount 
of activity in thick woods, there has been just 
a slightly improved demand from the automo- 
tive industry for hardwoods. Very few manu- 
facturers are in large production just now, 
and will not be until November or December 
apparently. 

Prices are just a trifle stronger on some 
items, and firm on all others. Inch stocks at 
Louisville are priced as follows: Poplar, FAS, 
southern, $85; Appalachian, $95; saps and 
selects, $65@70; No. 1, $48@53; No. 2 A, $36 
@40; No. 2 B, $26@27. Walnut, FAS, $240@ 
250; selects, $165@170; No. 1, $95@100; No. 
2, $40. Plain sap gum, FAS, $58; No. 1, $43 
to $44; quartered sap, FAS, $61; No. 1, $46 to 


$47; plain red gum, FAS, $98; No. 1, $50; 
quartered red, FAS, $100; No. 1, $52. Cotton- 
wood, $51, $35 and $32. Ash, $75, $50 and $30. 
Southern red oak, $68, $52 and $42, white, $86, 
$54 and $44. Appalachian plain red oak, $85 
and $55; plain white, $96 and $58; quartered 
white, $135 and $75; quartered red, $110 and 
$60. 

Reports of members of the Louisville Hard- 
wood Club at the semimonthly meeting on 
Tuesday evening, Aug. 13, were rather opti- 
mistic, reports indicating confidence in the 
hardwood situation, with several houses report- 
ing good orders in hand, and some new busi- 
ness being taken at better prices. 


Expect More Active Trade 


BurraLo, N. Y., Aug. 20.—The hardwood 
trade is in about seasonable volume, and at 
most wholesale yards is reported to be more 
active than it was a year ago. It is generally 
believed it will be better next month, when 
buyers are back from their vacations, and 
woodworking plants begin to increase their 
operations. Various lines of industry are plan- 
ning for a good fall and winter trade, and a 
fairly large amount of hardwood business 
should result, since stocks carried by con- 
sumers are small. 

The Elmwood Lumber & Shingle Co. store 
and show room at 505 Delaware Avenue is to 
be discontinued on Aug. 31. Within a short 
time the company will open a new display 
room adjoining its yard at 1941 Elmwood 
Avenue. 

Visitors to the lumber trade last week in- 
cluded J. W. Wilson, sales manager, C. L. 
Gray Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss., and John 
F. Drescher, Capilano Timber Co., North Van- 
couver, B 

Eugene W. Carson leaves this week for a 
two weeks’ vacation at Brantingham Lake, in 
the Adirondacks. 

Carleton W. Betts, son of C. Walter Betts, 
of the Betts Lumber Co., was here last week 
from New York, where he is now connected 
with the banking firm of Roosevelt & Son. 

The Wells Lumber Co. has purchased the 
property of the Bissell-Wells Lumber Co. at 
Falconer, N. Y., and will operate the yard. 
Officers recently elected are: President, Samuel 
Q. Wells, who has been in the lumber business 
at Jamestown for several years; vice president 
Evelyn S. Taylor, secretary and treasurer, 
Marion Snow. 


Good Volume Is Moving 


PitrspurGH, Pa., Aug. 20.—Southern hard- 
woods continue in good demand. Some whole- 
salers here who have southern mills report 
that they are about cleaned up in red, sap and 
tupelo gums and that they have had to buy 
some from other producers. Business in 
cypress is also in good volume, these dealers 
report, with their Nos. 1 and 2 common prac- 
tically sold up. Better prices are expected on 
the B&better grades of most southern hard- 
woods. These items are scarcer on account of 
the curtailment among southern mills. 

Dealers who specialize in the West Virginia 
woods report a good inquiry for items of 
tough-textured ash for the eastern markets. 
Hard maple also continues in good demand. 
There has been no improvement, however, in 
the sale of red oak, particularly 4/4. Con- 
siderable stocks of this item have accumulated 
at the mills. 

The demand for hardwood lath has shown a 
slight increase recently, although chestnut and 
poplar lath ‘are still moving very slowly. Chest- 
nut is quoted around $5.50, and poplar around 
$6. Spruce lath are also at a low level, being 
quoted around $6.25. 





es 


Outlook Good for Hardwoods 


Outlook Is Encouraging 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 20.—Hardwood dis- 
tributors report cheerfully about both demand 
and prices. Some wholesalers speak of current 
trade as unusually active for August. The re- 
quest for gum is particularly good, and quota- 
tions are very firm. Ash, birch and maple also 
are moving well, and quotations are firmly 
maintained. Demand for common grades of 
oak is inclined to lag, partly due to the lack of 
interest shown by flooring manufacturers, and, 
as stocks in first hands are ample, some con- 
cessions are offered. Offerings of FAS oak 
are limited, and quotations are firm. 

There is a good inquiry for lumber used in 
automobile truck bodies, and when more of the 
manufacturers are in production on their new 
passenger models a general, all-around im- 
provement in the call for hardwoods used in 
the automobile industry is predicted. Encourag- 
ing news is coming from the other side of the 
Atlantic about the prospects for the fall export 
trade. 

Retailers’ purchases of hardwood flooring are 
very limited. The large flooring mills are 
holding tenaciously to their prices, but some of 
the smaller producers are offering concessions. 
The big producers are asking $91.50@92 for 
first grade plain white oak flooring, $82@83.50 
for second grade, and $70 for third grade. 
Much of the maple flooring used in New Eng- 
land comes from Michigan, and retailers are 
forced to pay $98.50 for first grade. Southern 
stock can be had for less. First grade birch 
flooring from Canada is $83, and Michigan 
stock is $88.50. 


Reviews Foreign Market 


Battimore, Mp., Aug. 19.—The export lum- 
ber trade is regarded by Harvey M. Dickson, 
secretary of the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association, here, as more promising with some 
improvement already realized. Mr. Dickson 
discussed conditions today as follows: 

The market situation is slowly improving 
in the United Kingdom. August and July are 
always dull months there, but there are signs 
of considerable demand, and there has been 
more call for American hardwoods during 
these two months than in the same period 
of 1928. Practically all of the larger ports, 
such as London, Liverpool and Glasgow, re- 
ports hardwood sales as being rather re- 
stricted, but nevertheless a considerable busi- 
ness is being done. The smaller ports say 
that while business has been rather slow, it 
has shown a better tone than during some of 
the earlier months this year. The consensus 
appears to be that as soon as the present 
holiday period in the United Kingdom is 
passed, there will be some expansion in the 
demand for American hardwoods. 

The strike of cotton mill workers has re- 
tarded business to a very large extent. The 
call for softwoods has been fairly good even 
during the vacation period, as house building 
is quite active. Stocks of “American hard- 
woods are not excessively heavy. There 
seems to be no room for doubt that the bro- 
kers, agents, importers and buyers in the 
United Kingdom understand that business in 
the States is good, and that a reasonable ad- 
vance in quotations may be looked forward 
to. The quotations on American hardwoods 
are fairly steady, with arrivals of these woods 
abroad not large. Stocks of hardwoods in 
store in the United Kingdom have decreased 
to a considerable extent during the last two 
months. 

The market for American hardwoods in the 
Netherlands is moderately good, with wood- 
working industries generally busy, and it is 
reported that competition with other foreign 
hardwoods is quite keen. The demand in 
France, Italy and Spain is only moderate. 

Exports of lumber from the United States 
during the first six months of 1929 compared 
with the corresponding period of 1928 show a 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 66 and 67 
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small decrease. Exports amounted to 247,- 
002,000 feet, as against 233,187,000 feet for 
the same period of 1928, a decline of 13,815,000 


feet. 


Tacoma Hardwood Plant Starts 


Tacoma, WasH., Aug. 17.—Tacoma’s newest 
jumber industry, a mill auxiliary to the Greg- 
ory Furniture Manufacturing Co.’s plant, was 
placed in operation this week, and is already 
cutting 20,000 feet daily. The mill is designed 
to cut hardwoods, and is equipped to handle 
the rough logs as they come from the cars. It 
is operated entirely by electricity, and the 
equipment includes a head saw, gang saw, and 
dry kilns. Alder, maple and ash are the woods 
principally used, and the product goes into the 
furniture manufactured at the larger plant. 
The company expects to export some of its 
logs to furniture plants in California. 


Good Fall Trade Expected 


Warren, ArK., Aug. 17.—The outlook for 
fall business in hardwoods is very promising. 
Orders are fairly plentiful, and keep ship- 
ments and production fairly well balanced. 
Bookings cover only certain items, so the mills 
are sold up on some items, and carry a sur- 
plus of others. The opinion is that fall buy- 
ing will set in within the next two or three 
weeks. : 

Weather conditions are still favorable for 
the small mill operators, and they are dispos- 
ing of their logs as fast as they have a ready 
market for them. There will no doubt be a 
decline in their production as soon as bad 
weather sets in. 


Inquiry Promises Large Volume 


CINCINNATI, Oun10, Aug. 10.—Wholesalers in 
the hardwood line were busy this week. Orders 
continued rather small, but they were dis- 
tributed over the general list, and inquiries re- 
ceived gave promise of larger trade. Demand 
from the building industry continued slow. 
Though planing mill orders were under the 
average for this season, orders from flooring 
factories were off perceptibly. A good volume 
of spot business was done in gtim at steady 
prices, and there were scattered orders for hard 
and soft maple from the automotive plants. 
The piano trade was slow, but radio and cabi- 


net lines were taking some gum and oak and a 
little chestnut and cherry. Furniture factory 
inquiry was not as active as in the previous 
week. Inquiry from the automotive factories 
indicated a resumption of orders. A fair de- 
mand was being received by dimension shippers 
for both air dried and kiln dried stocks for 
table factories, chair plants and manufacturers 
of furniture parts. Prices of dimension were 
generally firm, most of the orders being for 
delivery in October to December. 


There was an increased volume of inquiry 
for pine from retail yards, and wholesalers 
were kept busy quoting prices. Among the in- 
quiries were several from contractors and sub- 
contractors on the Union Terminal job. A lot 
of bridge timbers, cross rails and ties for 
trestle building were wanted. Specifications 


called for longleaf pine or Douglas fir. 

Montgomery Christie, Cincinnati manager 
for James Kennedy & Sons Co. (Ltd.), of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, returned this week from 
a visit abroad. 


Planing Mills Running Nights 


Macon, Ga., Aug. 19.—Hardwood is in 
good demand, according to reports from manu- 
facturers in this territory, orders being so 
heavy that planing mills are running night 
shifts to make prompt deliveries. All woods 
are included in the orders, but the gums, mag- 
nolia and oak appear to be in greatest demand. 
Prices are unchanged. Logging conditions are 
fairly satisfactory, though timber in flooded 
areas can not be reached. There is an ample 
supply of logs at all mills, however. 


Western Retailers’ Conference 


YAKIMA, WaAsH., Aug. 17.—With 125 lum- 
bermen in attendance from central Washington 
and nearby territory the educational confer- 
ence held here Aug. 8 and 9 under the auspices 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion in co-operation with the agricultural en- 
gineering department of the State college of 
Washington was one of the most constructive 
ever staged by the organization. Most of the 
Thursday afternoon session was given over to 
talks on farm building construction by ex- 
perts from the State college, while at the Fri- 
day session prominent lumbermen, well ex- 
perienced in the lines they talked about, told 
their fellow lumbermen how they produced 
business. ; 

Rev. P. A. Simpkin, of Los Angeles, Calif., 
chaplain for the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo, and Ralph Edgerton, of Spokane, who 
delivered the principal addresses, urged the 
lumbermen to co-operate in) the effort being 
made to offset the growing use of steel and 
fiber products instead of wood. Parson Simp- 
kin declared that since. 1906 at least 14 percent 
of the volume of business done by lumber 
dealers had been absorbed by the substitute 
dealers. He urged that an effort be made to 
educate contractors on the value of lumber. 
Through his suggestion nine of the local lum- 





struction? 


one can do until one tries. 





What Are You Going to Do About It? 


The Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia in its Weekly 
Letter of Aug. 13 has this to say: 


As we have told you before the new building code is very favorable in 
its provisions toward lumber. Under it lumber should feature in the con- 
struction of many buildings in this city. The question that arises in our 
minds is, What are the lumbermen of Philadelphia doing to get the archi- 
tects and engineers of the city to see the many advantages of wood con- 
Do the lumbermen think that these same architects and 
engineers will of their own free thinking turn to wood after they have 
been shown almost daily the advantages of steel and concrete? 
lumbermen know and realize ‘that there are trained men in both steel 
and concrete who call upon these architects and engineers weekly selling 
them all the good points of their product? 
skilled engineer who could do the same for lumber? 
as a consequence you are losing business every day that should by all 
rights be yours. It is indeed a real question as to whether or not even 
the lumbermen of Philadelphia really know the advantages that wood 
has over steel and concrete construction, but they can learn. It seems to 
us that this is a real question of the moment and one that should interest 
wholesalers, manufacturers and retailers equally. One never knows what 


Do you 


Have you lumbermen any 
You have not, and 








bermen volunteered to form a Hoo-Hoo or- 
ganization in Yakima and they were formally 
initiated into the order. 


Tells How to Sell Paint 


Paint, properly merchandised, can serve to 
boost the sale of lumber as well as provide a 
profitable sideline in itself, and is far from 
being as difficult to sell as some retailers might 
suppose, the lumbermen were informed in an 
optimistic and informative talk given by C. 
W. Harrington, of the John Dower Lumber 
Co., Tacoma. 

“We have found the purchaser to be more 
interested in what a gallon of paint will do, 
rather than what is in a gallon of paint,” Mr. 
Harrington stated, ‘to indicate the way in which 
his company interests the customer in paint. 
He apparently took a slap at the practices of 
many paint companies in emphasizing the 
chemical content of their product rather than 
its ability efficiently to cover a given surface. 
“There has been,” he declared, “too much 
‘mystery’ about the paint business in the past, 
perhaps fostered by the paint manufacturers.” 


Mr. Harrington urged lumber retailers to 
carry a sideline of good paint, if for no other 
reason than to assure that the lumber sold will 
be given the proper treatment and thus be a 
good advertisement. ‘To give satisfaction to 
the purchaser, and because of keen competition 
from substitute lines, our lumber products must 
have durability and beauty in appearance.” 
Continuing he said: 

The lumbermen get the first crack at un- 
painted new work, or the remodeling of old 
work, where the lumber is ordered. When 
the consumer does the work it is compara- 
tively easy to include paint, also building 
hardware, along with the rest of the mate- 
rial, for if the customer has enough confidence 
to buy his building materials from a particu- 
lar dealer, the same should hold true on paint. 
Usually the sale and delivery can be made 
with the other building materials. 

In the limited fields around small towns it 
provides still another opportunity for addi- 
tional volume, and we found during our so- 
licitation for paint jobs, that we received in- 
quiries for other lines that resulted in an 
admirable volume of profitable business which, 
perhaps, would not have developed had we 
not visited. 


Harry L. Potter, of Portland, roundly criti- 
sized Washington State for its timber taxa- 
tion laws. He declared the State was the 
most backward in planning for a permanent 
timber industry. He urged enactment of a 
law similar to Oregon’s which imposes on 
private concerns planting a forest a tax of but 
5 cents an acre until new trees are cut when a 
sum of 15 percent of their value is paid the 
State. PES SSS SEEPS EEE EES 

THE PROGENY of one pair of rats, breeding 
three times a year, with an average of ten 
young per litter and no deaths, would, at the 
end of three years, number more than 20,000,- 
000. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 19—Following is the National Lumber M anufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Aug. 10, 1929, and 
for thirteen weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1929 and 1928 are available, and percentage comparisons with statis. 
tics of identical mills for the corresponding periods of 1928: 





ONE WEEK 
Softwoods: No. of 
Mills 
Southern Pine Association................ss. 144 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 101 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 36 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 9 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 25 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 43 
California Redwood Association.............. 12 
eC rer 387 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 184 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 25 
Ss SD i isk dae cen eee dhe bree 209 
YE CAE ee ren ae 571 
THIRTEEN WEEKES 
Softwoods: = 
Southern Pine Association...........ceeeee8: 1,706 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 1,183 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 448 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 328 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 117 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 409 
North Carolina Pine Association............- 489 
California Redwood Association.............. 179 
RES Ee Tae ee 4,859 
Hardwoods: — 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 2,482 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 409 
Total hardwoods ......-++sseeeeeeeees 2,891 
oS EE ee rere ee 7,341 


Production 


63,536,000 
117,173,000 
39,460,000 
26,314,000 


6,426,000 
5,253,000 


——— 


270,452,000 


39,798,000 
5,286,000 
45,084,000 
315,536,000 


767,111,000 
1,302,832,000 
477,129,000 
446,649,000 
134,484,000 
51,611,000 
79,388,000 
94,555,000 


-_—— 


3,353,759,000 


460,992,000 
102,203,000 
563,195,000 
3,916,954,000 


Percent 
of 1928 


Sse 


88 sl esas 


107 
121 
109 

99 


Shipments 
59,535,000 
97,581,000 
34,262,000 
21,306,000 

7,553,000 
2,614,000 
6,870,000 
7,536,000 


237,257,000 





35,012,000 
4,591,000 


39,603,000 
276,860,000 


755,099,000 
1,390,899,000 
433,714,000 
348,254,000 
123,818,000 
52,635,000 
77,408,000 
102,963,000 


3,284,790,000 


474,525,000 
80,272,000 


554,797,000 
3,839,587,000 


Percent 
of 1928 
84 
9 
92 
73 
68 
98 
102 


85 


100 
97 


105 
85 


102 
92 


Orders 
60,228,000 
91,821,000 
27,918,000 
26,066,000 
11,838,000 


6,062,000 
233,999,000 


34,076,000 
3,903,000 


37,979,000 
271,978,000 


715,039,000 
1,310,418,000 
416,026,000 
352,029,000 
109,577,000 
40,446,000 
66,958,000 
100,781,000 


"3,111,274,000 


466,019,000 
72,804,000 


538,823,000 


3,650,097,000 


ee 


Percent 
of 1928 
80 
70 
89 
120 
171 


105 
121 


as(38 s| 
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Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 19.+-Following is a statement for five associations of the footage of 
gross stocks on hand Aug. 10, and the percentage relationship of the unfilled orders to stocks : 


Association— 
Southern Pine Association .........ee.eeeeeeee 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association ......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 


Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
122 700,780,000 167,097,000 24 
140 1,083,780,000 511,707,000 47 
38 873,326,000 123,890,000 14 
9 342,524,000 56,472,000 16 
169 839,827,000 233,251,000 28 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Aug. 21—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports 218 mills— 
all those reporting production, shipments and 
orders—during the week ended Aug. 17 gave 
these figures: 

Production ..191,575,000 
Shipments ..185,620,000 3.11 under production 
...176,240,000 8.01 under production 


Orders 
A group of 284 mills, whose production re- 

ports of 1929 to date are complete, reported 

as follows: 

Average weekly operating capacity .287,932,000 

Average weekly cut for thirty-three weeks— 
Dt fietanvesitaskeaeetecnse eee 201,346,000 


Ee > betaine nati eis ein Walaa en ae 199,661,000 
Actual cut week ended Aug. 17, 1929 214,275,000 


A group of 211 mills, whose production for 
the week ended Aug. 17 was 188,565,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
Rail . 71,727,000 69,765,000 184,909,000 

Domestic 

cargo ... 60,612,000 61,488,000 261,150,000 
Export . 41,066,000 32,775,000 215,747,000 
Local - 12,178,000 SESS 5 newseese 
185,583,000 176,206,000 661,806,000 


A group of 112 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1928 and 1929 to date, reported as follows: 


Week Aver. 33 Aver. 33 
ended Aug. weeks Aug. weeks Aug. 
17, 1929 17, 1929 18, 1928 


Production .115,848,000 
Shipments .118,313,000 
Orders ....108,526,000 


109,834,000 113,791,000 
114,495,000 122,102,000 
113,272,000 122,337,000 





West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Aug. 17.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 
ing supplementary analysis of domestic cargo 
business for the week ended Aug. 3: 




















Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
98 Mills 17 Mills 
Orders on hand first of 
week— 
California coccee 90,452,617 944,051 
Atlantic Coast .123,125,885 14,686,935 
Miscellaneous 5,217,651 - 2,505,808 
TE. steve cones 218,796,053 18,136,794 
Orders received— 
Calteemia” oo sccces 19,492,047 500,000 
Atlantic Coast .... 29,906,355 6,493,963 
Miscellaneous ka eee 
Oe xhawn awe 49,612,713 6,993,963 
Cancellations— 
ee i FO ee 
Atlantic Coast .... 155,167 618,126 
De “wGas”. xe¥des' *” . ieeantee 
ee ee 328,167 618,126 
Shipments— 
0 ae 20,111,307 550,000 
Atlantic Coast .... 30,150,554 5,226,427 
Miscellaneous 376,629 218,004 
ee ee eee 50,638,490 5,994,431 
Orders on hand end of : 
week— 
eo ee 89,660,257 894,051 
Atlantic Coast ....122,726,519 15,336,345 
Miscellaneous 5,055,333 2,287,804 
oO Pee 217,442,109 18,518,200 


Total domestic cargo— 
Orders on hand first of week. .236,932,847 


GUGOPS POOSIVOE ...cccccccccees 56,606,676 
I ib. ake a: © tk tee adie 946,293 
I i od ay aa dive) 0: @ eh Here 56,632,921 
Unfilled end of week .......... 235,960,309 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 17.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
reports ‘of 12 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended Aug. 10: 


Redwood ‘White- 
Percent of wood 











Feet production Feet 
Production ...... 5,253,000 100 1,925,000 
Shipments ...... 7,536,000 143 2,099,000 
Orders— 
Received ...... 6,062,000 115 2,105,000 
a 33,167,000 6,137,000 
Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 
Northern California* ..... 2,768,000 2,327,000 
Southern California* ..... 755,000 933,000 
NE noe ck wid wae @ hort 15,000 35,000 
IE soins on wins ih de oiorkg 1,781,000 1,499,000 
RE Skike dieislemcaae sce ee 2,217,000 1,268,000 
7,536,000 6,062,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsukosH, Wis., Aug. 19.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 





ended Aug. 10: Percent 

of Ca- 
Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 65 units*.13,767,000 210,000 100 
Actual production.. 8,053,000 124,000 58 
Ghinments? ...2.s0 9,253,000 142,000 67 
Orders received{.... 8,237,000 


127,000 59 
Orders on hand....57,481,000 884,000 ae 
Hemlock— 


Capacity, 88 units*.18,539,000 210,000 100 


Actual production.. 5,286,000 60,000 28 
Shipments? ....... 4,948,000 56,000 26 
Orders receivedt... 4,032,000 46,000 21 
Orders on hand....21,520,000 245,000 


*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,000 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on mill log scale, and lumber cut 
overruns this by 20 percent. 


+Lumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 
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Western Pine Summary 


PortLAND, OrE., Aug. 17.—The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association summarizes 
as follows reports for the week ended Aug. 10 
from 38 member mills: 

Per- 
cent 
Percent Ship- 





Production— Carst Feet ofcut ments 
Average* .. . 88,067,000 Shia wed 
Actual .... 40,165,000 

nents 

—) Jas bis 1,315 34,190,000 
Local deliv. , 732,000 aaa eae 
Total 

shipm’ts. 34,922,000 87.0 

Orders— 

Booked 
(car) 1,083 28,158,000 
Local ....- jee 732,000 





Total orders 28,890,000 72.0 82.7 
On hand en 


d 
week ...4,765 123,890,000 Katee wae 

Bookings for the week by thirty-eight iden- 
tical mills were 85.9 percent of those for 
the previous week, showing a decrease of 
4,769,000 feet. 

¢Car basis is 26,000 feet. 

*Of 3-year average weeky production for 
current month. Inland Empire production is 
so seasonable that during winter months ac- 
tual production amounts to less than 50 per- 
cent of yearly average while during peak 
summer months the production increases to 
well over 100 percent of this average. 


Comparative reports for thirty-six identi- 
cal mills showed: 


3-year 

weekly 

Figures average 

for week for Aug. 

Re Pe 39,460,000 37,615,000 
PD. «cn cece warned 34,262,000 36,693,000 
De scvaddenceeek ates 27,918,000 33,471,000 





West Coast Waterborne 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Aug. 17.—Following is a 
report of July cargo shipments of lumber from 
the Pacific Northwest, as compiled by the 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau : 





Domestic 
Board feet 
INTERCOASTAL— 
ene lg wine mae e ocoie 155,332,401 
PG SIO © occ vecckperetues soaene 
CoasTWwIsE— 
NN ioiig ge: guere-dl praceie wae wtih auntie 121,366,327 
ans at by hansen a eo 1,749,980 
OrHER— 
Pe SOU. o cteecaese eee 5,163,114 
PRIMGEINO THRRES oeccccvcccvsse 100,182 
NII ciara kale &’o-e-w, a ew op ob a 13,519,465 
ee eee 297,231,469 
Export 
AUSTRALASIA— 
I lind rid ik aes cacti ace 12,688,974 
 k - sore 1,261,973 
rr 171,563 
Latin AMERICA— 
NNN i ane arial) aha nat od i eainltia paar otlana 1,914,887 
South America (east coast)...... 9,280,358 
South America (west coast)..... 16,861,412 
A ee re 1,433,789 
Or1ENT— 
SE, © aie wis tna bade ain eens CR ba 35,350,488 
ME Wi cdécdWeececBeseneuees eos 41,149,825 
DE “dba dbase dewewas ones wiaen 696,658 
AFRICA— 
OE ON. ooo Shae bem ene eee 5,490,577 
EE a eae naan’ aks aedne ia ae 188,297 
United Kingdom and Continent . 37,003,347 
Tae Es oan.c& chase nian 163,492,148 


Districts of origin of the above shipments 
are given as follows: 
British Domestic 

Columbia.. 38,700,069 
Washington.180,929,384 84,147,086 265,076,470 
Oregon ..... 77,602,016 46,289,919 123,891,935 


Totals ..297,231,469 163,492,148 460,723,617 


Export Total 
33,055,143 71,755,212 








A Locomotive with high-pressure boiler, its 
steam being under a pressure of 60 atmos- 
pheres, has been perfected by a Swiss company 
and will be manufactured in Sweden; it con- 
mn much less coal and water than ordinary 
ypes. 





California Pines 


San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 17.—Following 
is the latest report of the California.White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, based 
on statistics for twenty-six mills: 

Percent 


Percent of same 
of pro- Period 


Feet duction of 1928 
For week eaded Aug. 10: 
PROGMREIOE .occcceves 36,982,000 esa 
Shipments .......e.¢ 29,129,000 79 
en eee 33,238,000 91 ee 
Stecks Awe &$.....- 644,570,000 cali 96.8 
For 32 weeks ended Aug. 10: 
Production ...cccces 832,958,000 aia, 
PO, cavincess 859,227,000 103 =101.2 
0, Se ee 882,975,000 106 100.4 





North Carolina Pine 


_ NorFoik, Va., Aug. 19—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from ninety-six mills for 
the week ended Aug. 10: Per 


Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Average* ..15,240,000 Cate nee 
Actual ...10,051,000 67 wets 

Shipments ..11,070,000 73 110 ata 

Orderst .....12,632,000 83 126 114 
Unfilled 


Orders...72,239,000 ined 


tAs compared with preceding week there is 
an increase in orders of 13 percent, ten more 
mills reporting. 


*“Average” is of production for the last 


three years. 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orveans, Aug. 19.— For the week 
ended Aug. 10, Saturday, 156 mills of total 
capacity of 18334 units (a unit representing 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 1925, and Oct. 
31, 1928), report as follows to the Southern 
Pine Association: 

Percent Percent 
3-year Actual 


Production— Carst Feet Av. Prod. Output 
Aver. 3 yrs... yh 2) ae 
MOREE. 20% waco 69,602,726 89.36  .... 

Shipments* .... 3,108 65,268,000 83.79 93.77 

Orders— 

Received* . 3,123 65,583,000 84.20 94.22 
On hand end 
weekt - 9,895 207,795,000. 


*Orders were 100.48 percent of shipments. 

tBasis of car loadings is June average, 
21,000 feet. 

tOrders on hand showed an increase of 0.15 
percent, or 315,000 feet, during the week. 





Maple Flooring Stocks 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has issued the following comparative sta- 
tistics for July, 1929 and 1928, based on reports 
of the same eighteen member mills: 


July, euly, Percent 
1929 1928 decrease 
Production ..... 6,450,000 6,651,000 3. 
Shipments ..... 7,883,000 7,951,000 0.9 
ae 6,159,000 6,501,000 5.3 
End Month— 
Orders unfilled. .10,431,000 9,072,000 *15.0 
i siswese sie 21,913,000 23,587,000 Bs 
*Increase. 
Average Value 25/32x2\%4”, First, Second and 
Third Maple f. o. b. michigan and Wisconsin 
July, July, Percent 
1929 1928 increase 
a. ee $77.13 $66.45 16.1 


The following are percentages of stock sold 
on Aug. 1, 1929: 





Maple-Beech 
Birch Maple Maple, 24” 
EE ene aeeeue 45 58 112 
Second ....ce.; 56 60 98 
7 , eee 36 38 73 
All three ....: 48 55 101 





Leader in Progressive Lumbering 
(Continued from front page) 


effect the recommendations of the Central Com- 
mittee on Lumber Standards is a striking tes- 
timonial to his ability as a leader in his industry. 
_ Believing thoroughly in being consistent and 
in “practicing what he preaches,” Mr. Murray 
was one of the first individual manufacturers 
to adopt American Lumber Standards; to 
grade-mark and trade-mark his output; to 
guarantee the specific moisture content of lum- 
ber shipped from his plant, and to specialize 
in quality lumber. This fact is so well recog- 
nized that dealers all over the country have 
come to have supreme confidence in the “Tre- 
mont” brand, both in softwoods and hardwoods, 
produced by the Tremont Lumber Co., Ro- 
chelle, La., of which Mr. Murray is vice presi- 
dent and general manager. 

William T. Murray was born in Paola, Kan., 
Oct. 26, 1874, where he later attended school, 
and at 17 years of age acquired his first lum- 
ber experience. In 1891 he began working in 
the retail lumber yard of John F. Merrill, 
thus laying the foundation for his successful 
business career in the retail distribution of 
lumber, an experience that was to become of 
great value in later years in his conferences, 
as a manufacturer, with the retailers. 

In July, 1894, Mr. Murray went to Little Bay, 
Ark., as bookkeeper and railroad agent for the 
Little Bay Lumber Co., a yellow pine manufac- 
turer and -a pioneer in the lumber industry in 
Arkansas. He remained there until 1900, when 
he went with William Farrell Lumber Co., Far- 
rell, Ark., as sales manager. Two years later 
he was recalled to the Little Bay Lumber Co., 
as manager, remaining there until the plant 
cut out. In December, 1905, he was made gen- 
eral manager of the Fordyce Lumber Co., 
Fordyce, Ark., where he made an outstanding 
record. In 1919, seeking a thoroughly capable 
and experienced lumberman who was both 
operator and executive of conspicuous ability, 
the heads of the Tremont Lumber Co. offered 
Mr. Murray the position of vice president and 
general manager, which he accepted. In this 
position he has made a remarkable success, 
that concern now being recognized as one of 
the most substantial and prosperous in the in- 
dustry, while “Tremont” is a name known and 
respected wherever good lumber is used, 
whether pine or hardwoods. It operates pine 
and hardwood plants at Rochelle, La., and re- 
cently has engaged also in the manufacture 
of oak flooring, every piece of which bears 
the “Tremont” trade-mark and guaranty of 
quality. 

Recognizing the value of co-operation in in- 
dustry, Mr. Murray is active in association 
work, being a director of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, the Southern 
Pine Association and the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Institute. In addition to his lumber 
interests, Mr. Murray has large oil interests 
in the Tullis-Urania field, is interested in a 
number of hardware stores in Arkansas and 
also has important banking interests. 

Mr. Murray was married in 1896 to Miss 
Annie A. Goodwin, at Camden, Ark. Of this 
union there are two children living, a daughter, 
Mrs. G. M. Graham, of Fordyce, Ark., and a 
son, James G. Murray, who is with the Reo 
Motor Co., at Lansing, Mich. Mr. and Mrs. 
Murray make their home in Alexandria, La., 
where he is a member of the board of stew- 
wards of the Methodist Church. 


Wins Rolling Championship 


Wasusurn, Wis. Aug.  19.— William 
Beauregarde, Odanah, holds the Indian log 
rolling championship as a result of his vic- 
tory at Bodin’s Bowl here recently over Amos 
Houle, Cloquet, ‘Minn., after 25 minutes and 
17 seconds on the logs. 








AUTOMOTIVE FREIGHT carried by rail lines 
last year amounted to more than 3,500,000 car- 
loads, 
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Lumber—From Wood Cells to Market 


The lumber business has 
been so closely associated 
with the picturesque develop- 
ment of our country that we 
could probably spend several 
interesting hours in talking of 
merely its dramatic side. For 
example, we are going to fol- 
low the trail of the “Forty- 
niners” this evening out to the 
High Sierras of southern 
California, and into the very 
heart of that country that 
Bret Harte pictures so vividly 
for us in his tales of the gold 


We leave North Philadel- 
phia at 4:40 on the Broadway 
Limited for Chicago. I have 
the reservations. Everything 
is ready, but I want to cau- 
tion you to travel light. One 
suitcase should be enough. 
Don’t bring a lot of “dress- 
up” clothes. Something light 
for the train. And above all 
a rough suit for our trip 
through the lumber mills (an 
old gunning suit would be 
just the thing) and a pair of high shoes. 

The porters are hustling around with the 
baggage, conductor looking at his watch. All 
aboard, we’re off—and will spend the evening 
getting acquainted. We wake up in Chicago 
and are switched over to the Burlington Lines, 
as we are routed over the Denver & Rio Grande 
so that you folks can make that trip through 
the Royal Gorge. Then on through Salt Lake 
City, over the Great Divide, down through the 
Feather River Canyon into the Sacramento 
Valley, and we’re in San Francisco. 

We leave the same evening and swing down 
the valley and up into the foot-hills of the 
Sierras, past Chinese Camp, Jimtown, Mur- 
pheys, and the other old gold camps. We 
are headed for Sonora, a town that today is 
little more than a long Main Street, one hotel, 
a few stores, and an old mission, but in the 
days that Soapie Smith and his crowd ruled 
this country Sonora was the very center of 
activity and just missed being made the capi- 
tal of California by one or two votes. 


Old Fords in New Forms 


That table-top mountain over there is Poker 
Flat. Forty miles to the south is Yosemite. 
That column of smoke showing over the hills 
is from the sawmills at Staunton, about six 
miles to the east. The timber that this mill 
is cutting is some thirty miles further up in 
the mountains, and we are going to take one 
of the company’s private cars for the trip. 
Gasoline cars these—old Fords with the regu- 
lar wheels pulled off and these narrow-gage 
railroad wheels in their place. 

Crowd around here and help lift these cars 
on to the track. We're all ready now—plenty 
of gas and oil and an extra 10-gallon can of 
water, for it’s a tough haul for these cars, 
all up hill, with grades that a commercial 
road would call impossible. The track follows 
the general contour of the country, up the 
main canyons, following the banks of the moun- 
tain streams, so steep in places that we must 
put on full -:power going down hill to get up 
enough momentum to carry us up the next 
grade. Ties laid right on top of the ground. 
Bridges that seem to run across the tops of 
telegraph poles—they sway a bit as we sail 
along, but don’t worry. They are plenty strong, 
as they were built to carry the full weight of 
a train load of those great pine logs. 

You want to stop to take a picture of that 
panorama over there with the silhouettes of 
those graceful pines standing out against the 
snow-capped mountains in the distance. And 


| NoTE: 


processes.” 


inside of a wood cell. 


[By Richards Jarden| 


The author of this paper has had a rather wide = 
experience in the lumber business during recent years and in 
a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN he said that “during the 
last few years I have found myself called upon to make several 
addresses to groups of business men in the East, many of whom 
are not lumbermen but all of whom seem interested in lumber, 
particularly in connection with timber and the manufacturing 
To meet the calls made upon him, Mr. Jarden has 
prepared a stock address of which he says: “You will note that 
necalg when the audience reaches the woods, its members are asked 
to use their imagination and reduce their size first to six inches, 
when they examine the top of the pine stump, and then to the 
dimension of an ordinary sized microbe when they explore the 
The idea is that in these reduced sizes 
their microscopic eye will see what the normal eye will see with _— 
the help of a powerful glass. Names of towns are changed some- 
what and the general description of the woods and lumber mill 
is in reality an outline of the highlights of a number of mills 
rather than an intimate picture of any one mill.”—EpiTor.] 


oh, how you would like to try whipping that 
stream for.trout! Why you can just look at 
that water and know that it’s full of trout. 
What a paradise for sportsmen—thousands of 
deer, lots of bear, and millions of birds. 


Commercial Timber All Around 


Do you notice that as we climb we are get- 
ting into larger timber? This is commercial 
timber all around us now—probably belongs 
to the Government and it is holding it for 
the future. That great tree over there with 
the deep cinnamon colored bark is a sugar 
pine. Isn’t it a whopper! At least 6 feet 
in diameter and I’d say 180 feet high. Why, 
there isn’t a limb for the first 100 feet! That 
one on the left with the flaky silver bark is a 
western yellow pine. (That is, we call them 
western yellow pines out here but in the East 
we could speak of that tree as a California 
white pine.) Over there is a cedar and there 
a white fir. 

You want to know why all of those trees 
are free of limbs for the first fifty to a hun- 
dred feet. The pine trees that we usually see 
around civilization have limbs right down to 
the ground, like our Christmas trees. Well, 
these trees had limbs right down to the ground 
too when they were young saplings, but as 
they have fought each other in-their race for 
the sunlight and the air those lower limbs 
have become useless and have dropped off. 
As each year has added its growth ring to 
the outside diameter of the tree, just under 
the bark, the scars of these old dead limbs 
have gradually been covered over with clear 
lumber. When we see these logs in the mill 
and watch the saw eat into them we will see 
this clear lumber cut off the side of the logs 
until the sawyer gradually uncovers those old 
dead limbs that served their purpose several 
hundreds of years ago. 

Now we are getting into company timber. 
See, they have cut over this section. This 
company is following a selective logging pro- 
gram, and cutting nothing under 20 inches in 
diameter. Those trees have been left standing 
with a thought for the future. The loggers 
will come through here again in say thirty 
years and take them out. Yes, they will grow 
very fast now that the older and stronger 
trees have been taken out. They can get more 
sunlight and air, more nourishment from the 
ground. They will just spurt ahead now, grow- 
ing five, possibly ten times as fast as they 
did before the older trees were cut. You 


point out a few scattered big 
trees and ask why the log. 
They are 
seed trees and are left for 
the general protection of the 
younger growth. 

See away over there to the 
south a section that has been 
cleared. You wonder how 
those logs were taken out— 
there is no railroad running 
over there and it would be 
about impossible to bridge 
this canyon. They came out 
on a sky line, a great steel 
cable stretched from a spar 
tree on that side of the can- 
yon to another on this side 
near the railroad, and the logs 
are carried across the can- 
Sort of a giant repro- 
duction of the cash basket we 
used to see in the old-time, 
grocery store, that carried the 
sales slip and change up to 
the cashier’s cage. No actual 
basket in this case, but heavy 
steel cables capable of han- 
dling these great logs that are in many cases 
six to eight feet in diameter, and contain four 
thousand or five thousand board feet of lum- 
ber, weighing as much as fifteen tons. 

There’s the camp ahead, snuggled down in 
that canyon. Unpainted buildings with shake 
roofs, dwarfed by those fine pine trees make 
the camp blend into the natural scenery. Most 
of the buildings are portable and can be lifted 
up on to flat cars when it is time to move to 
another section. Here are the regular bunk 
houses, for the single men, over there the 
family houses, for the married folks. Here 
the cook house and dining room, where you 
can get a surprisingly good meal. 

Now I want you to meet Bill Thompson, 
the logging boss and a graduate of the Yale 
Engineering School, one of the best engineers 
on the Coast. Bill has to be good to build 
road beds through such country as this and 
move these great logs over the thirty miles 
of mountains that we just traveled, down to 
the sawmills at Staunton. 

“Bill, we want a meal and we’re going out 
in the woods with some of the fallers and 
watch them knock over a few of these big 
trees.” Don’t worry, we are not putting Bill 
out by dropping in for a meal like this. You'll 
find all you can eat and mighty good food, 
for these camps are all competing with each 
other, by their tables, for the best labor. 
Wages are about the same at all camps, so the 
one setting the best table gets the pick of men. 
Here we are—several kinds of meat, all the 
vegetables you can think of, and real home- 
made pies by the dozen. Before you leave just 
look into the kitchen here. You never saw a 
better kept or cleaner kitchen in any of the 
best of eastern hotels. 


Fall of a Forest Monarch 


Come, here are a couple of likely-looking 
fallers. Let’s follow them out into the woods 
and watch a few of these trees topple over. 
It’s slippery walking through here, but no un- 
derbrush to speak of, just a thick bed of pine 
needles on top of this rich loam. Now you 
can understand why I suggested high shoes. 
Hold on—it looks as if these fellows are go- 
ing to work right here. Yes sir, they are go- 
ing to fall that big sugar pine. See, they are 
looking the ground over to find which will be 
the best place to lay her. I thought so, up 


hill this time. They can place that tree just 
about where they want to, and that will be 
the best place for the “Caterpillar” tractor 
Then again, that up-hill fall will 


to get in. 
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be the least destructive to the younger trees. 

Notice that notch they have made in the up- 
hill side of the tree. Now they go around in 
hack and start sawing. As the tree settles 
down on the saw you see the men wedge her 
up with a couple of heavy iron wedges, then 
rub a bit of kerosene on the saw and again it 
goes singing through. Just a few more minutes 
now and you hear the shout of “Timber !”— 
the woodsman’s cry of warning that another 
tree is about to crash down. There she goes 
now and as the thunder of the fall re-echoes 
through the forest you feel a bit empty in the 
stomach and a lump sort of fills your throat 
when you realize that here in fifteen minutes 
we men have pulled down a living thing that 
God and nature have taken 400, 500 or 600 
years to grow. 

While the swampers and cross-cut men are 
swarming over this tree like so many ants, 
knocking off the limbs and dividing the trunk 
into log lengths, I want you to look at this 
stump. Oh, if we only had a powerful glass 
with us so that we could see this stump as it 
really is. Hold on now, I’ve an idea. How’s 
your imagination this evening? Suppose in 
place of magnifying the stump, we reduce our- 
selves in size to say one-tenth our regular 
height. Then with our microscopic eyes we 
will be able to see just what our normal eyes 
would see with the help of a powerful glass. 


We Reduce Ourselves in Size 


Come, it’s easy to feel small out here. We 
have all read “Gulliver’s Travels.” Let us 
imagine ourselves reduced to the size of the 
pgymies that Gulliver met. Just a few deep 
breaths and we gradually shrink. We're only 
two feet high—now one foot—now six inches 
—and our stump has grown in proportion and 
become a tremendous platform, towering far 
above our heads. Over there on the far side 
the bark is very rough and we can climb up. 
Here we are on the top. Why, the bark is 
now two feet thick and here just under the 
bark is a layer of tough skin-like substance, 
very slippery—the inner bark, and the most 
vitally-alive part of the tree. 

Let’s walk over toward the center of the 
stump. Each stride just about covers six 
of the annual rings out here near the bark, 
but as we get nearer the center we find our 
steps covering only three, then two, and then 
but one ring. You see, the trees grow very 
much faster while they’re young than after 
they reach maturity, consequently the rings 
out here that were formed during the latter 
years of growth are much smaller than those 
near the center of the stump. 

For the first six feet in toward the center 
we have the impression of walking on a great 
sheet of fly paper. Our shoes stick to the 
surface. The roots do not know as yet that 
this tree has been cut down and they are 
still pushing up pitch, water and sap. This 
is the sap-wood section of the tree that we 
are now on, the outer shell of white-colored 
wood. The wood cells in this section are alive 
and active. They are soft and spongy, and 
full of food, but over here as we get closer 
to the center of the stump we find the darker 
colored heartwood. There is no stickiness un- 
der the foot now—the cells in this section are 
dead and inactive. 


The Forming of the Rings 


It is strange but true that all of the heart- 
wood of this fine, healthy tree was dead be- 
fore these men cut it down—more than strange 
when we realize that this dead heartwood com- 
prises the greater bulk of the standing tree, 
possibly as much as 70 or 80 percent. As a 
matter of fact, this heartwood section could 
have been hollowed out of the living tree with- 
out affecting its growth, as it is absolutely 
useless to the tree except as added support. 
The whole of the tree life is confined to that 
thin shell of white-colored sapwood extending 
in from the bark just. a few inches. As 
each year adds its new ring of sapwood to the 
outside diameter of the tree, just, under the 
bark, one of the innermost sap rings dies and 


changes to a heart ring. The mechanical 
process here is a hardening of the cell wall 
and the crystallization of a certain amount of 
pitch, food or resin within the cell cavity. 

Let’s walk further toward the center of the 
stump. Here in the very center is the pithy 
heart and you can see how fast this tree 
grew during its first few years. See how 
broad the rings are, at least a quarter-inch. 
We can actually see the individual wood cells 
and we begin to realize that, in place of stand- 
ing on what to our normal eyes appeared to be 
a solid piece of wood substance, we are in 
reality standing on a giant honey-comb, with 
thousands and millions of long narrow tubes 
running down into the stump. 

As a matter of fact the only real wood 
substance here is the walls of these millions 
of wood cells. There is an interesting thing 
to know about these cell walls, or this actual 
wood substance, and that is that in all lumber 
it is of exactly the same weight—96 pounds 
per cubic foot. 

That is peculiar, isnt’ it, when we know that 
water weighs 62 pounds, and that some woods 
float while others sink in water. Nevertheless 
all wood substance does weigh just 96 pounds, 


and when we find a wood that will float like 
balsa (that weighs only 9 pounds), it is be- 
cause of the construction of the cell and the 
cell walls and not because of any difference 
in the weight of its wood substance. In the 
lighter wood we find a very large cell cavity 
and a very thin cell wall, while in heavy 
lumbers, such as lignum vitae, we have a tiny 
cell cavity and a very thick cell wall. 

The architects of nature who are responsi- 
ble for the construction of this pine stump 
were conservative and have built a medium 
sized cell with a medium sized wall, just.about 
the same proportion as a honey-comb. If this 
were a balsa stump the cell walls would be 
so thin and weak that they would hardly. sup- 
port us even in our diminished size, and if 
the stump were lignum vitae the cell walls 
would be very thick and the cell cavity so 
minute that we would have to reduce still fur- 
ther before we could see them. 


[In the next instalment of this interesting 
address, which will be printed in an early issue 
of the AMericAN LuMBERMAN, Mr. Jarden has 
his andience still further diminished in size, to 
study more details of wood structure.—Ep1rTor. | 


Clubs and Outings 


Plans for Memphis Tournament 


Mempuis, TENN., Aug. 19.—Golfers from all 
sections of the United States, either lumbermen 
or in the allied industries, will gather in Mem- 
phis on Sept. 17 for the eleventh annual one- 
day tournament of the Lumbermen’s Gold As- 
sociation of Memphis, when thirty-six holes 
will be placed over the course of the Colonial 
Country Club. More than 150 golfers in all 
are expected to tee off. 

F. T. Dooley is chairman of the trophy com- 


mittee and announces that there will be at’ 


least thirty beautiful prizes. R. Allen Taylor, 
chairman of the entertainment committee, has 
already arranged for a banquet and entertain- 
ment on the evening of the tournament at the 
club house of the Colonial Country Club. After 
this banquet, officers for the new year will be 
elected. 


To Play at Antioch, III. 


The eighth semiannual fall golf tournament 
of the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association will be held at the Chain O’Lakes 
Country Club, at Antioch, Ill., on Aug. 29. 
Play will be over eighteen holes, and all re- 
tail building material and lumbermen are elig- 
ible. The committee in charge of the affair 
consists of Herb J. Vos, Rush E. Hussey, Tom 
Meade, Dan Boyer, W. E. Brandt and Sid 
Sennott. 


Memphis Club in Annual Barbecue 


Mempuis, TENN., Aug. 19.—More than two 
hundred members of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis and their guests enjoyed the annual 
barbecue which was held at the James farm 
about seven miles from Memphis on Aug. 17. 
Luncheon was served promptly at one o'clock 
and during the afternoon games were enjoyed. 
The entertainment was furnished by an old 
fashioned southern Negro orchestra. T. E. 
Sledge and Joe Thompson had charge of ar- 
rangements. 


Wolf River Club in Outing 


OsukosH, Wis., Aug. 19.—The regular Au- 
gust’ meeting of the Wolf River Lumbermen’s 
Club was held at the cottage of D. J. Rohr, 
on Pine Lake, three miles east of Embarrass, 
Wis., last Wednesday, in the nature of a com- 
bined business meeting and picnic. The at- 
tendance was good, there being an even fifty 
present. Boating, swimming, baseball, barnyard 
golf, bridge, and various other contests formed 
the amusements. 

The ball game between the retailers and 


salesmen resulted in a 15 to 15 tie. Some 
wanted to play it off but inasmuch as most 
of the fat men were fagged out, it was called 
a draw. 

The lady’s prize for bridge was won by 
Mrs. Meyer, of Clintonville. Her husband is 
the manager of the Service Lumber Co., Clin- 
tonville. Mr. Meyer acted as conductor of 
festivities and did a splendid job of it. 


Need of Better Service Emphasized 


Nesuxoro, Wis., Aug. 19.—The South Cen- 
tral Lumbermen’s Club hcid its regular meet- 
ing at Callahan’s Hotel, Aug. 7, following an 
elaborate repast which was described by Sec- 
retary Don S. Montgomery, of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association, as “Christ- 
mas and Thanksgiving combined.” Daughters of 
the local and nearby dealers served the fifty 
lumbermen who were present and following the 
meal the heavily laden members adjourned to 
the front porch where the serious speakers 
of the afternoon, Secretary Montgomery, F. A. 
Fedderer, insurance expert, and Martin White, 
registered architect with the Wilbur Lumber 
Co., West Allis, Wis., spoke on their assigned 
subjects. Mr. White reproached the lumber- 
men for contributing less in the way of serv- 
ice than any of the other branches of the 
building or equipment industries. 

Should you desire data, according to Mr. 
White, on steel, cement, boiler radiation, 
plumbing, ventilation or draperies, your struc- 
tural steel company, Portland cement associa- 
tion, American Radiator Co., Kohler Co., some 
ventilating engineer, or an interior decorator 
from the department store will furnish the in- 
formation for you. They will very likely send 
you an engineer. Service is advertised by all 
lumber dealers but they furnish less of it than 
any other business that Mr. White could think 
of. Mr. White after dilating on this point 
showed a series of charts which had been used 
in the handbook written by him and published 
by the Wilbur Lumber Co., but the copyrights 
for which have been generously donated by 
Mr. White and his company to the use of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 
He then asked for questions on problems which 
the dealers had encountered. 

After one dealer had asked questions con- 
cerning the size of footings for an ordinary 
2-story frame house, Mr. Wilbur showed how 
the data could be secured from the handbook 
and was then led into a discussion of founda- 
tions and footings. 

Another dealer asked how to use the steel 
square which led Mr. White to remark that 
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600 page and larger volumes had been writ- 
ten on the subject but that the White Hand- 
book showed in less than a page of space how 
the square could be used for ordinary build- 
ing problems. He explained the state building 
code and pointed out that it provided a cheaper 
method of construction rather than a more 
expensive method, and he traced the history of 
the local state code. With a small model 
house, demonstrations of the quantity of ma- 
terials used in various types of roofs were 
made by Mr. White. He demonstrated how to 
figure the quantities for dormer windows and 
joined or broken line gables. 

Mr. Fedderer spoke on fire prevention and 
other insurance matters. One interesting mat- 
ter which he brought out was that insurance 
companies would prefer that a barrel of water 
with two buckets be kept at hazardous points 
rather than a fire extinguisher. 

Under the State law which is similar to that 
of most other States, Mr. Fedderer revealed, 
it is illegal to hire boys under 16 years of 
age to drive motor cars. Under these laws if 
the minor is hurt the dealer will be compelled 
to pay treble damages which are in the nature 
of a fine, and no insurance will cover the 
treble damages because insurance can not le- 
gally condone a violation of the law. 

Matters of general interest to the trade and 


Associations Plans and 


Aug. 29-30—Carolina Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Wrightsville Beach, N. C Summer 
meeting. 


Sept. 13-14—Virginia Lumber & Building Supply 
Dealers’ Association, The Cavalier, Virginia 
Beach, Va. Vacation convention. 


Sept. 18—West Side Hardwood Club, Pine Bluff, 
Ark Annual. 


Sept. 19-20—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Oct. 3—Empire State Forest Products Association, 
Albany, N. Y¥. Annual, 


Exhibit Plans for Traveling Fir Log 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Aug. 19.—The Douglas 
fir log which has been converted into a tourist’s 
traveling home, and has reached the State after 
traveling all over the country, will be given 
signal attention by the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, according to a report by 
Don S. Montgomery, secretary. The various 
district clubs throughout the State have prom- 
ised to co-operate extensively in boosting the 
tour through parades, meetings and various 
forms of publicity. Meetings of district clubs 
will take place by special call to greet the log 
at Milwaukee, Aug. 26; Sheboygan, Sept. 6; 
Green Bay, Sept. 10; Appleton, Sept. 12; New 
London, Sept. 14; Stevens Point, Sept. 16; 
Wausau, Sept. 17; Fond du Lac, Sept. 24; 
Portage, Oct. 1; LaCrosse, Oct. 7; Madison, 
Oct. 11, and Waukesha, Oct. 15. 

At New London, Sept. 16, novel plans for the 
reception of the traveling log includes a “lum- 
berjack” dinner to which the carpenter contrac- 
tors in the surrounding towns have been in- 
vited. The dinner and other festivities will be 
held under the auspices of the Wolf River 
Lumbermen’s Club. 


Outing-Meeting Cancelled 


Ecc Harpor, Wis., Aug. 19.—Because of the 
disappointingly few reservations which had been 
made at the Alpine Resort of this town, the 
proprietor, John Bertschinger, who is also a 
local lumber dealer, has withdrawn his offer 
of the facilities of the hotel and the combined 
meeting and outing scheduled for Aug. 24 and 
25, were cancelled by telegrams sent out by 
President Enos Colburn, of the Northeastern 
Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Association on Aug. 
19. So many regular guests were making 
reservations that Mr. Bertschinger did not feel 
that it would be possible to bar them in view 
of the few reservations which had been made 
by the lumbermen. His association was to 


truck delivery costs in particular were dis-. 


cussed by Secretary Montgomery. 


HOO-HOO DOINGS 


Hoo-Hoo Clubs Elect 


St..Louts, Mo., Aug. 19.—S. M. B. Hunt, of 
the Hunt Sash & Door Co., was elected to suc- 
ceed Edwin G. Frohberg, of the Dickason-Good- 
man Lumber Co., president of the Kansas City 
Hoo-Hoo Club at the annual meeting on Aug. 
12. Gilbert Hills, of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., is the new vice president while Charles W. 
Goodrum, of the C. W. Goodrum Lumber Co., 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. The fol- 
lowing were elected to the board of directors: 
J. Newton Daniels, of the Dascomb-Daniels 
Lumber Co.; V. E. Lloyd, of the Adair Lum- 
ber Co.; E. E. Woods, secretary-manager of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association; 
Clark Duncan, of the Dierks Lumber & Coal 
Co.; and James L. Whitehurst, of the Creason- 
Grayson Lumber Co. H. S. Morton, of the 
Hill & Morton Lumber Co., retired as presi- 
dent of the Oakland (Calif.) Hoo-Hoo Club 
Aug. 12 and was succeeded by B. E. Bryan, 
of the Strable Hardwood Co. The new presi- 














have held a joint meeting at Egg Harbor with 
the Menominee River Building Material Deal- 
ers’ Association. The next meeting of the 
Northeastern group will be at Green Bay, 
Sept. 10, but the Menominee River Associa- 
tion has not yet had opportunity to adjust 
itself to the change in plans. 


See Bettering Situation in Florida 


Winter Haven, Fra., Aug. 20.—The first 
district meeting under the direction of Harry 
S. Hedrick, new director of the Lakeland dis- 
trict of the Florida Lumber & Millwork As- 
sociation, was held at Winter Haven. 


Reports on business conditions indicated that 
in some sections business has improved. This 
was true in particular of Lakeland. While 
Tampa was not represented, there were state- 
ments that business was showing some im- 
provement despite the recent bank failures. 
The fact that Florida is to get the first loan 
made by the new Federal farm board and the 
certainty that the State will have at least $10,- 
000,000 with which to recompense fruit grow- 
ers for damages of the fruit fly, were taken 
as indications of better times just ahead. H. L. 
Dugger, of Winter Haven, said that his com- 
pany had had a fair business for the entire 
summer, and John Templin, of the Webster 
Lumber Co., Lakeland, reported his plant busy 
with orders through August.” 

J. H. Potts, field man for the Mine & Mill 
Supply Co., Lakeland, said that his business 
had taken him over a large portion of the State 
and he had found many evidences of a return 
of confidence and a revival of buying, even 
though in a small way. 


Mr. Dugger urged that some plan of co- 
operative advertising be adopted, even if it 
had to be limited to only a few communities. 
His suggestion was endorsed by William F. 
Sneed, of Lakeland, who said that the State 
association is ready to take up plans along this 
line. Mr. Hedrick announced that another 
meeting will be held in Lakeland in Septem- 
ber, at which time President R. P. Paddison, 
of the State association, will be present. 


A matter that engaged much of the atten- 
tion of the meeting was reports of direct sales 
to consumers by one of the large manufactur- 
ers. William F. Sneed, vice president of the 
State association, reported that a meeting of 
the association officers had been called to in- 
vestigate this case. 


dent of the Spokane (Wash.) Hoo-Hoo Ciyh 
is George W. Duffy, of the Duffy-Hamacher 
Lumber Co. William C. Howe, of the Brewer 
Pine Box Co., retired from the office on Aug, 9, 


SASSSBABBAAAZAEZEES: 


New Vicegerent for Connecticut 

Hartrorp, Conn., Aug. 20.—Charles B. Jor. 
dan, of the Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., has 
been appointed Vicegerent Snark of Hoo-Hog 
for Connecticut. He was chosen by Supreme 
Bojum Franklin Hiofheins on recommendation 
of State Counselor A. G. Schumaker, and 
Snark of the Universe Melvin M. Riner has 
approved the appointment. Mr. Jordan suc. 
ceeds G. Minard ‘Smith, formerly of New 
Haven, Conn., who has been transferred by the 

C:. Dutton Lumber Corporation to its 
Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) office. Mr. Smith is 
credited with having done splendid work as 
Vicegerent Snark in creating interest and en- 
thusiasm for Hoo-Hoo throughout the Nutmeg 
State. PARRA AAE: 

SEVEN HUNDRED and thirty-four “credit 
crooks” have been convicted in the last four 
years, 279 of them in the central States, through 
evidence collected and presented by the National 
Association of Credit Men, according to the 
anrual report of that organization. 


Activities 


PittspurGH, Pa., Aug. 20.—Several officials 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania were in Fairmont, W. 
Va., Friday night, attending a meeting of the 
Monongahela Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association, held at Crossman’s Tea Room 
there, and attended by dealers from Morgan- 
town, Fairmont, Clarksburg and Weston. This 
local association has been in existence a num- 
ber of years and has been holding monthly 
meetings regularly. Its relations with the 
Western Pennsylvania association have been 
very cordial. 

David Adams, of the Riverside Lumber Co. 
of Morgantown, president of the association, 
presided. There were addresses by all the 
visitors and general business conditions were 
discussed. Reports from the dealers indicated 
that while business is fair, it is not what it has 
been in times past. The present condition of 
business is due to the depression in the coal 
industry, which has prevailed for about three 
years. 


Floridans Getting Up Steam 


OrLanpo, Fra., Aug. 19.—With money 
enough to carry on through the year the off- 
cers of the Florida Lumber & Millwork Asso- 
ciation are putting pressure on service and 
contact with a view to getting up a lot of 
interest that has been lagging by reason of 
the lack of business among the yards. To this 
end President R. P. Paddison and Secretary 
J. P. Williams are making a series of visits 
over the State. They were on the east coast 
last week and will be in the ridge section and 
west coast this week. They have been joined 
by William F. Sneed, of Lakeland, vice-presi- 
dent, and the territory now being visited will 
include St. Petersburg and Tampa. 

Gloom was rampant the other day when one 
of the Orlando banks failed to open. “I won- 
der if J. P. had the association funds in it” 
was what many a fellow said. But not so, the 
money was in a big national bank and safe. 
So that the unique situation of a State ‘associa- 
tion in a State hit as hard as has Florida hav- 
ing money enough to carry through the year 
without collecting any dues will prove very 
satisfactory to the members. 





OnE coop thing about telling the truth is 
that you never have to remember what you’ve 
said. 
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Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 


Association in Summer 


Park Fats, Wis., Aug. 19.—This lumber- 
jack town was all decked out in the red, white 
and blue of the national emblem last Friday, to 
give northern W isconsin’s welcome to the mem- 
bers of the Northern Wholesale Hardwood 
Lumber Association, who came with their 
wives to attend the summer meeting of the 
organization. About forty of the hundred 
people in attendance were women. Chicago 
was named as the place for the fall meeting. 

Trade relations formed the chief topic for 
discussion at the business session, over which 
President William Kelley, of Milwaukee, -pre- 
sided. The report of a special committee on 
trade relations was presented by its chairman, 
G. A. Vangsness, of Chicago. The treasurer’s 
report, because of the absence of H. A. 
Walker, of Chicago, was read by Secretary 
J. F. Hayden, of Minneapolis, who then pre- 
sented his own report, in which he briefly 
called attention to the proposed changes in the 
wording of the car-card which have been 
adopted by northern hardwood manufacturers. 
An application for membership, by the 
Shawano County Lumber Co., of Shawano, 
Wis., was accepted. 

The proposed tariff on lumber came in for 
its share of comment, as a result of the re- 
port V. J. Euler, of Chicago, chairman of the 
special committee appointed at the May meet- 
ing in Milwaukee. At the conclusion of the 
business session, a luncheon in the court house 
started the day’s social activities. During the 
afternoon the annual golf tournament was 
played, with the association cup going to A. H. 
Ruth, Chicago representative of the G. W. 
Jones Lumber Co. The women, in the mean- 
while, were entertaining themselves at bridge. 
Prizes were awarded at the dinner, in the 
evening, which was followed by dancing. 


Can Not Meet Mill Committee 


Mr. Vangsness, in his report on trade re- 
lations, told of meeting of representatives of 
various hardwood groups, including the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation, and others, in Chicago where tenta- 
tive changes were made in the wording of the 
car-card. (A full report of this meeting ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. ) 

He further reported that attempts by his 
committee to meet with the trade relations 
committee of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, for the pur- 
pose of establishing- a code of trade relations 
between the millmen and the wholesalers, had 
been, so far, to no avail. Mr. Vangsness 
stated that A. L. Osborn, chairman of the 
manufacturers’ committee, had been unable to 
get his group together for the occasion, al- 
though he seemed sincerely to desire such a 
meeting. 

This report aroused considerable interest, 
and there was lively discussion of “What shall 
we do now?” It finally was agreed that since 
it was apparently impossible to effect such a 
meeting, the wholesalers’ organization might 
as well abandon its efforts along this line, so 
the committee was discharged with thanks. 
The following resolution, offered by T. T. 
Jones, was adopted: 

Wuereas, It appears that the sincere efforts 
of our special committee on trade relations 
to obtain a joint meeting with the similar com- 
mittee appointed by the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association for the 
purpose of forming a code of trade relations 
between the two branches of the trade have 
not met with success; be it 

Resolved, That our special committee be ex- 
tended the thanks of the association and dis- 


charged; and that the president be empowered 
to again appoint such a committee whenever 
it appears that the situation necéssitates such 
action. 

This resolution, it was pointed out, left the 
way open for the resumption of negotiations 
by committee at any time that the manufactur- 
ers should signify their intention of having 
their committee called together for such pur- 
pose. 


Reports on Tariff Situation 


Mr. Euler, in his tariff committee report, 
told of the present outlook on the matter 
of the duty on Canadian lumber, which cer- 
tain groups are seeking to have incorporated 
in the tariff bill now before Congress. As 
instructed at the May meeting of the asso- 
ciation, the committee wrote letters, opposing 
any such duty, to Franklin D. Smith, of the 
National Tariff Commission, and to others in 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Euler stated that the 
lumber schedules in the bill as it passed the 
House had been disapproved by the Senate 
Finance Committee. Further action on the 
measure, he said, includes its consideration by 
the Senate, reference to a joint committee of 
the Senate and Hiouse, and finally the action of 
both houses on the revamped bill. 

Further discussing the matter, W. W. 
Brown, of Chicago, another member of Mr. 
Euler’s committee, reported a conversation he 
had had with a man who had appeared before 
the Senate committee. He was informed that, 
should such a duty be put into effect, Canadian 
woodworking manufacturers would refuse to 
buy hardwoods from the United States ship- 
pers, and that there was real threat of a re- 
taliatory duty on the part of the Canadian 
Government. Mr. Brown said that the Sen- 
ate committee is giving the tariff bill serious 
consideration, which had not been given in 
the House. 

C. P. Crosby stated that senators from Wis- 
consin, to whom he had written protesting the 
duty, had given him favorable replies. 

Among the visitors to the meeting was J. 
M. Okoneski, of Minneapolis, treasurer of 
the Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, who brought greetings from his or- 
ganization. Discussing trade relations, he 
stated that since the mills find it easier to col- 
lect accounts from wholesalers than from con- 
sumers, they should show greater appreciation 
of the wholesalers. FF. Blair, of the Von 
Platen-Fox Lumber Co., Iron Mountain, Mich., 
declared that the wholesalers have their de- 
finite place in the lumber trade, and that his 
company has a very friendly attitude toward 
the wholesalers. Although some unpleasant 
things have occurred, Mr. Blair said, he wanted 
the wholesalers to understand that not all of 
the manufacturers sanctioned them. 

The car-card is here to stay, declared R. G. 
Sayer, of the Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., 
Schofield, Wis., who urged the wholesalers to 
accept it without question. He stated it as 
his opinion that some of the wholesalers are 
taking the attitude they do on the tariff ques- 
tion only because they want to oppose what 
the mills desire. His company, he said, en- 
joys dealing with the wholesalers. Will Baum, 
of the Bowler Lumber Co., Bowler, Wis., said 
that the mills need the wholesaler. 

John Grefe, of the Underwood Veneer Co., 
Wausau, Wis., stated that he believes the mills 
now employ more competent inspectors than 
formerly. In the last six years, he said, his 
company’s relations with the wholesalers have 
been most pleasant, with only two disputes 
over grades in that time. - 

George Robson, of the Forest County Lum- 
ber Co., Elcho, Wis., deplored the association’s 


Meeting 


action in dismissing the trade relations com- 
mittee. He urged the wholesalers to continue 
their negotiations with the manufacturers. His 
company, he said, finds it advisable to deal 
through the wholesaler rather than direct, for 
the pay is more reliable, and the experience of 
the wholesaler is valuable to the mills. 


Pleasant Social Features 


The local committee, composed of E. H. 
Ruhmer, V. I. Ruhmer and Jack Hobelsberger, 
received many compliments on the excellence of 
the program and the smoothness with which it 
was carried out, making the meeting, as well 
as being one of the best attended in the his- 
tory of the organization, also of the most en- 
joyable. 

The noon luncheon was served in the as- 
sembly room of the court house, and to the 
pleasure of enjoying an excellent menu was 
added music by an orchestra conducted by 
Stanley Morner, who was prominent in the 
recent Atwater-Kent Audition. Mr. Morner 
also pleased with several songs. 

E. H. Ruhmer acted as master of ceremonies, 
and at the close of the meal introduced Mr. 
Kelley, who thanked the committee and the 
citizens of Park Falls for the cordial reception, 
and welcomed the visitors to the association. 
“Ole Larson” (Frank Moser) was next on 
the program. His stories, told in inimitable 
Swedish dialect, produced much merriment. 

There was a big laugh when “Paul Bunyan” 
and “Jean LaRue” (R. G. Maislein and Oscar 
Censky) came on the stage as golfers. Their 
bags and clubs were part of the reason. One 
bag was of staves and the other was a hol- 
lowed cedar log. Their clubs were made en- 
tirely of wood and included a post maul with 
which Paul proposed to play the nine-hole 
course in twelve strokes. Unfortunately, time 
pressed, and these notables were not able to 
stage their battle, for there was a great clamor 
for the golf tournament. While the tourney 
was in progress, another series of contests 
was staged in the club-house, where Mrs. 
Pearson won first prize at bridge, and Mrs. 
Krueger, second. 

Mr. Ruth won possession of the association 
cup for the year by turning in a low net score 
of 71. He won in a field-of thirty-eight en- 
trants. Harold Collins, with a gross score of 
90, won the next prize, of three golf balls. 
O. C. Censky, with a high gross score of 157, 
was awarded, with due solemnity, a bottle of 
turpentine. All these prizes were presented 
at the dinner that evening, where three other 
prizes were also awarded. R. G. Maislein was 
announced as the largest lumberman, E. J. 
Gillouly the smallest, and C. P. Crosby the 
oldest. Each was given as a prize a necktie, 
without any favoritism shown or any allow- 
ances for difference in size according to the 
wearer. Mr. Morner again obliged, at the 
dinner, with vocal selections. 

At the close of the dinner program the 
merry party adjourned to the Park Pavilion, 
at the edge of town, and whiled away the 
hours till midnight or later with dancing. 


Hymeneal 


WELLER-JACKSON. Mrs. Frank J. Jack- 
son, of Omaha, Neb., has announced the be- 
trothal of her daughter, Kathryn, to Fred- 
erick H. Weller, oldest son of Mr. and Mrs. 
R: B. Weller, also of Omaha. Miss Jackson 
attended the School of Fine Arts in Kansas 
City, Mo.; where her family resided until two 
years ago. Mr. Weller is auditor of Weller 
Bros. (Inc.), line-yard operator, of which his 
father is president. He attended the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska and is a member of the Delta 
Tau Delta fraternity. 
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Handbook of 


Wood 
Construction 


Principles—Practice— Details 
by DUDLEY F. HOLTMAN 


Construction Engineer, 
Nat’l Committee on Wood Utilization. 


Tus book was prepared under 
the direction of the control com- 
mittee of the National Committee 
of Wood Utilization and is rec- 
ommended and fully endorsed by 
this body which was appointed 
by President Herbert Hoover. 


Ir is the first comprehensive and 
authoritative, yet simple and easy 
to understand, guide to good 
wood-using practice ever pub- 
lished. It is an honest-to-good- 
ness manual of design and speci- 
fication in wood - construction. 
Plentiful illustrations reinforce 
and clarify text. 


Ir is a reference’ work that 
should be on the desk of every 
lumberman to decide all ques- 
tions affecting the use of wood 
in construction, to aid in the effi- 
cient selection and application of 
lumber and promote efficient and 
economical forms of design. 


700 Pages 
11 Complete Chapters 
500 Illustrations 
6x9" —2’ thick 


$ per 
copy 


Postpaid 


American fiunberman 


431 South Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO 


Est. 1873 
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Wood Shows It Is Best 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Aug. 19.—George Fitz- 
patrick, editorial writer from Albuquerque, 
who took pictures and graphically described 
conditions in the Rio Grande flood-stricken 
area, states that the expression was frequently 
heard, “The city must be rebuilt of wood to 


withstand a possible future flood.” It is re. 
markable how comparatively slight was the 
damage to buildings with wood walls and good 
foundations, as compared with those built of 
other materials, which collapsed, their walls 
becoming water soaked, or even swept away. 
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Frame residence in San Marcial, N. Mex., little 


damaged by the flood. The family is moving 


out by raft (in foreground) 














The water here is of depth similar to that indicated in the other illustration, but the walls of 
the house have collapsed. The only part of the house saved will be that made of wood. The 
furnishings were a total loss 





Realm of the Retailer 


(Concluded from Page 35) 

summer and travels back and forth by auto- 
mobile to business. He tells me that this 
highway through Spencer by actual check 
is the second busiest highway in the State; 
volume of traffic over it being exceeded by 
that on a short road leading into Des 
Moines. 

The Floete yard extends clear through 
the block, with the office on the busiest 
retail street. We were interested in seeing 
an unusual sideline displayed in the office 
lobby; namely, an electric refrigerator. 
Why not? Who is more interested in proper 
house equipment than a lumberman? A 
person expects to see these cold makers 
handled by public service corporations, but 
surely a lumber yard is in a strategic posi- 
tion to suggest them to house builders and 
modernizers. 

The Floete plant is very well kept. 


Seemingly these Iowans have. unusual 
standards of appearance about their yards. 
I noted the generally used, but none the 
less admirable, device of dividing the piles 
in the bigger bins up and down the middle. 
No permanent dividing timbers were fas- 
tened in place, but the piles were simply 
stacked that way. Stock is taken out of 
one side until it is used out, thus accumu- 
lation of old lumber at the bottom of the 
bin is prevented. On the second decks, 
where the items carried in smaller amounts 
are kept, there were correspondingly small 
bins, which keep each pattern and length 
separate. 

“Spencer is a farmers’ town,” Mr. Lighter 
said. “It has some factories that are im- 
portant enough, but they lack much of 
making it an industrial plant. Agriculture 
is our high card, and I don’t think you'll 
find better soil and climate for farming 
purposes anywhere in the world.” 
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The Creed of Use 


Who cuts a tree 
With no design 
Can never be 
A friend of mine. 
Who makes it fall 
Without a need, 
Wrongs one, wrongs all, 
Is wrong indeed. 


God did not plan 
And plan in haste, 
He gave not man 
One thing to waste— 
All things to use, 
All things enjoy, 
Not one abuse 
Or one destroy. 


My cedar roof, 
My maple floor, 
Are each the proof 
Of what they’re for. 
A house of oak 
I may live in, 
A branch I broke 
My only sin. 


Through weeded rows 
A mortal moves, 
While heaven knows 
And God approves. 
But who shall rend 

For naught a vine 
Is not a friend 
Of God’s or mine. 


We See b’ the Papers 


The world will soon be singing, “Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Zep!” 





Lindy helped Hoover build a dam at his 
country place. What most Presidents need 
is someone to help them utter them. 

A: 64-year-old grandmother has been ar- 
rested in Chicago for selling liquor, and yet 
we keep saying the young have changed. 

Eggs are legal tender in Yankton, S. D., 
and it is working pretty well. No American 
ever keeps anything long enough for it to spoil. 

French waiters have gone on record, in con- 
vention assembled, against tips. Already a 
number of Scotch tourists have endorsed the 
idea. : 


A Questionnaire 


A contractor friend of ours recently ad- 
dressed a questionnaire to the 14 contractors in 
his town, in which he asked them the follow- 
ing questions, which might be good for almost 
anybody to ask himself: 

In your opinion is everybody as honest and 
square as you are? 

Are you as honest and square as everybody 
ought to be in your opinion? 

Whom would you believe first, a fellow con- 
tractor, or a stranger asking for a bid? 

Which do you believe is worse, to do work 
below cost, or to overcharge? 

What percentage of your competitors would 
you have confidence enough in to bank on 
their word? 

What percentage of your competitors do you 
think have confidence enough in you to bank 
on your word? 

Do you think that hurting the other fellow 
hurts you? 

The result of the questionnaire we do not 
know. 


Old Good and Ready 
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Friction Carrier 


The Engineer Knows 
“He Can Hi-Ball ’Em Thru” 


An aluminum alloy casting with 
maximum cooling area, faced with 
renewable Hi-Ball moulded fric- 
tion segments, riveted securely into 
recesses provided with shoulders 
at base and ends. 


This insures a friction block, the 
casting not subject to wear; the 
facing a friction material of long 
life with high efficiency. 


FRICTION PRODUCTS CoO. 


Incorporated 


Aberdeen, Washington 
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t fact they all do, but some of them don’t know Completel pine tetee , 
1- it, and don’t know what. The woods stood still, the very sky er ; Raa ben “ei prineccele 
e Now to go to the theater means to lose the Waited to see a monarch die. and process development for the 
3, next day: yet the m d hat i But still he hung a moment here, : 
y; y e€ managers wonder what is I d indust 
s the matter with business. A second, but it seemed a year, aa a 
1 _ A Montana man stole a 4-room house, moved "ee er yo por eg ge MADISON AND CLEVELAND STREETS 
h it a mile, and sold it for $200, it is alleged, and oS es Greene from hes we Se. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
police are looking for him He meant to show the way to man 
Of course, nothing is Seles done about the So GA, es Way 2 OnE cae. 
r ’ 
man who buys $200 worth of lumber and Wh M4 
- - : s en good and ready, not before, ¢ B Ri hard & Co Established 1847 
, — a house and then fails to pay for it. He leaned a little, leaned some more, Dv. C aw, 
, a Seve a feeling the gp ¥ a hy -_ then went down—and miles away 29 Broadway, NEW YORK Customs Brokers. We 
Reserve Board would refuse to ride in ey said they heard him fall that day. " ~ collect Geveton 
: an airplane, and possibly a train. The whole world shook, and I shook, too, Ocean Freight and discount drafts 
PRs Chicagoans ae foing to try ss ant on = ree fear, but oon new. Brokers for exports & imports 
e endurance record. most any three de- or ad seen, yes, even i, eT - 
cent citizens have already done it. A great heart break, a great soul die. Special apartment hendling export as 
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BIRCH-BE ECH- MAPLE 


We cut your stock to order 
after being carefully Kiln- 
dried - large Kiln capacity. 
Let us figure on your 
requirements. 





We also manufacture Rough or Dressed 

PINE -HEMLOCK AND 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 

“IDEAL” Steel Burnished Rock 

~ FLOORING 











WELLS. ts, Delta County,! Mich;— 











IMENSION LUMBER 


AND 


MAPLE FLOORING 


25/32 x 2% Face in 
First, Pond and Third Grade. 


Brown Lumber Company 


Main Office: MANISTIQUE, MICH. 
Branch Office: 
1402 Eaton Tower, Detroit, Mich. 
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Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 


7 
VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
of Northern Hardwoods 
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‘ut 
BE “Come on Home” 


in your 
“ome Town Library 


“Come on Home,” by Douglas 
Malloch, “the Lumberman he 
should be in every public library 
in Amesica. 

Wouldn’t you like to be the one 
to put it in the library in your 
home town? (It ought to be in 
the high school library, too.) 

For $3.00 we will send you, post- 
paid, three copies—one for — 


self, one for the library, an 
for the high school. Chepee 
price, $1.25 a copy.) 

Can you think x; as fine a thing 
to do, at so little expense?—any- 
_— so likely to delight librarian, 
teachers and pupils, and to pro- 


mote a love of home in your home 
town? 


Address the Publisher, 


American fimberman 


431 South Dearborn Street, 
icago, Ill. 











(If you prefer, and will send us the names 
and addresses with order, we will send the the 
books for library and high sc rect, 
with a letter from us saying they are a gift 
from you.) 




















Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Escalon—Escalon Lumber Co. 
sold to Moorehead Lumber Co. and both yards wiil 
be continued under management of Charles C. 
Moorehead. 


FLORIDA. Stuart—-Casa Lumber Co., L. Dorsey, 
proprietor, has acquired the business of the Martin 
County Lumber & Supply Co. and yards will be 
consolidated. 

IDAHO. St. Maries—The Kroll Estate has sold 
the sawmill of St. Maries Mill Co. to F. W. Mueller 
and John C. Palmer 


ILLINOIS. LaGrange—Lord Lumber Co.; Irving 
G. Heartt sold his interest to Alexander Dawson, 


of Hinsdale, who is now vice president and general 
manager. 


INDIANA. Goshen—Banta Furniture Co. plant 
and equipment sold to Bentwood Chair Co. of 
America, of Chicago, incorporated for $100,000; 
special machinery is to be installed to manufacture 
bentwood furniture. 


Monticello—Meeker Lumber Co. sold to Schultz 
Bros. 


KANSAS. Bennett—H. L. Eggleston Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Johnson-Dibble Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Barbourville—Kenwood Lumber 
Co. has acquired the sawmill of the Rapp Lumber 
Co. and will add machinery for production of hard- 
wood dimension stock. 

Morehead—Morehead Lumber & Coal Co. suc- 
ceeded by Morehead Lumber Co. . 

LOUISIANA. Bunkie—E. E. Rabalais lumber 
yard succeeded by E. E’ Rabalais & Son 

MICHIGAN. Sunfield—Sunfield Lumber Co.’s 
stock and real estate sold at auction to Smith Bros. 
& Velte Co. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Pioneer Lumber & 
Millwork Co. absorbed by -Melone-Bovey Lumber 
Co. 

Winona—Cedar Rock Shingle Corporation sold to 
Flintkote Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Seminary—May Hardwood Co., of 
Jackson, has acquired the sawmill of C. J. Willett, 
and will manufacture hardwood exclusively. 

NEW YORK. New York. Isadore Ashepa suc- 
ceeded by I. Ashepa (Inc.), capital, $10,000 

NORTH CAROLINA Charlotte—C. J. Lambeth, 
of Roaring River, has acquired and will put in 
operation the factory of the Surry Furniture Co. 

OHIO. Columbus—Robert Briggs, who was for- 
merly general manager of the Continental Lumber 
& Supply Co., selling out his interests late in July, 
has purchased the interest of William A. Slater in 
the White Hall Lumber Co. and has taken over 
the management. 

Washington Court House—Southern Ohio Lumber 
Co. has purchased the retail pine lumber business 
of Morton Show Cases (Inc.). 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Hot Springs—J. A. Harrison 
has purchased the interest of L. E. Wheritt in the 
Lash Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Smithville—Few-Moore Lumber Co. 
sold to Smithville Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Auburn—John Dower Lumber 
Co. has purchased the sawmill of the Columbia 
Lumber Co. 

Tacoma—R. L. Surface has purchased the tie 
mill of Carl E. Wilbur. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Elkins—Randolph Planing 
Mill Co. will change name to West Virginia Floor- 
ing Corporation. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


SASKATCHEWAN. Prairie River — Crawford 
Lockhart Lumber Co. (Ltd.) succeeded by Craw- 
ford Holmes Lockhart (Ltd.). 


Incorporations 


MAINE. Portland—Baskahegan Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $400,000 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Detroit Milk Bottle Crate 
Co., incorporated. 

Detroit—National Stair & Cabinet Co., incorpo- 
rated. 

MISSOURI. Kennett—Leavenworth Timber Cor- 
poration, incorporated; capital, $500,000; will oper- 
ate a sawmill at Arkansas City and will develop 
timber holdings in Chicot and Desha counties. Log- 
ging camps to be established at Mozart and 
Rohwer. 

Ste. Genevieve—Moreau Lumber & Realty Co., 
incorporated; capital, $12,000; to deal in lumber, 
hardware, cement and all things pertaining to 
buildings and building materials. 

St. Louis—Krafft Cooperage Co., incorporated; 
250 shares no par value; forest products. 

NEW JERSEY. Englewood—Creskill Building 
Material Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; retail 
lumber. 

NEW YORK. New York—Metropolitan Millwork 
Corporation, incorporated; 100 shares, no par value. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Relief—Unaka Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

OHIO. Jefferson—Gray Hardwood Products Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

OREGON. Corvallis—Corvallis Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; to manufacture lumber. 

Glendale—Valley Saw Mill Co., incorporated; 
capital, $20,000. 


Mountaindale—E. J. Sherman Lumber Co., 
corporated; capital, $100,000; sawmill. 

Portland—Gardiner Mill & Timber Co., 
rated; capital, $10,000; sawmill. 

Portland—Gardiner Mill & Lumber Co., incorpo. 
rated; capital, $1,500,000. 

Willamina—Neely Mills, incorporated; 
$10,000; sawmill. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Carnegie—Tennes Lumber Cor- 
poration, incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

WASHINGTON. | Seattle 
ers (Inc.), capital, $75,000. 

WISCONSIN. Black Earth—Mickelson Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

Elkhorn—Home Lumber & Fuel Co., icorporated, 

Horicon—Horicon Lumber & Fuel Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $3,500. 

Madison—Madison Log & Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; Frank J. Gillette, 303 Princeton Ave. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Maplesville—John H. Higgins has 
begun rebuilding planing mill recently destroyed 
by fire with loss of $25,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—J. H. Baxter & Co, 
will build a pole treating plant on the north side 
of Channel No. 2, Long Beach, Calif. 

GEORGIA. Albany—Southern Cotton Oil Co., 
Cc. T. Smith, general manager, has acquired a site 
for a stave and heading plant to cost about $20,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Estes—Logan & McClure Lumber 
Co. has started rebuilding its sawmill which was 
recently burned, 

NORTH CAROLINA. Wilmington—Coastal Cross 
Arm & Conduit Co. has leased the Liberty shipyard 
site for a plant and will later add a creosoting 
unit. 

OREGON. Arlington—The John Day Lumber 
Co. will erect a sawmill at Twin Bridges, near 
here. 

Brownsville—J. J. Purdy will open a sawmill 
here as soon as plant can be completed. 

Marshfield—A. A. Dimmick Lumber Co. has en- 
gaged in the sawmill business. 

Prosper—R. S. Fox will erect a sawmill near here. 

Scio—Barksdale & Son are establishing a saw- 
mill near here. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Elliott Bay Mill 
Co. will build a two-story addition to its mill, 
40x150 ft., to cost about $15,000. 


in- 


incorpo- 


capital, 





Economy Stump Burn- 


Casualties 


ALABAMA. Eufaula—The plant of the Tyler 
Lumber Co. damaged by fire. 


ARKANSAS. Boonville—Yards of Boonville 
Lumber Co. damaged by fire; loss about $10,000. 

Mena—Planer house of Watkins Lumber Co. dam- 
aged by fire; loss about $20,000. 

Stuart—Plant of the Morgan & West Box Co. 
damaged by fire; loss, $40,000. 


KENTUCKY. Greensburg—Fire destroyed plan- 
ing mill, lumber yard and lumber warehouse be- 
longing to W. W. Williams, with loss of $34,000. 
Stock in the warehouse belonging to R. L. Durham 
& Son, lumber dealers, was destroyed with loss of 
about $9,000. 


MINNESOTA. Hill City—Woodenware factory of 
A. E. Stewart has been partly destroyed by fire. 

MISSOURI. Dover—Lumber yard of S. C. Car- 
ter destroyed by fire with loss of about $12,009 

NEW YORK. French Creek—Sawmill of T. W. 
Davis destroyed by fire; no insurance. 

Tupper Lake—C. H. Elliott & Son, loss by fire, 
$15,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Ashboro—Plant of Ash- 
boro Chair Co. destroyed by fire with loss of about 
$55,000. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Euclid-55th Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, $75,000; Planing mill, sheds, stock and 
four trucks destroyed. 

Tiro—Shilling & Son, loss by fire in sawmill, 
$3,000. 

Trimble—Bryson Lumber Co., 
ing mill, $10,000. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Attalla—Attalla Lumber Co. will 
enter manufacturing business; a planing mill will 
be erected adjoining the present retail sheds; the 
plant will handle largely wagon stock and off sizes 
will be turned to the yard stocks. 

Edens—Walker County Lumber Co. will enter 
the retai] business. The company has been operat- 
ing planing. mill and shipping sheds at Edens. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—J. C. Means, after 
a two-year rest for the benefit of his health, has 
resumed the wholesale lumber. business with office 
in the Petroleum Securities Building. 

Los Angeles—Jack Rae, formerly manager for 
W. R. Chamberlain & Co., has.engaged in the 
wholesale lumber business for himself with offices 
in the Petroleum Securities Building. 

San Mateo—John Cuneo, traveler for the White 
Bros. Hardwood Lumber Co., of San Francisco for 
the last nine years, has opened a retail yard in 
San Mateo on the new Bay Shore Highway. 


FLORIDA. Orlando—The State Sash & Door Co. 
(Concluded on page 70) 
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A Distinctive Fleet of Tene 


JouIET, ILut., Aug. 19.—Motor trucks are used 
for something besides delivering lumber and 
coal, by the local firm of Leach Bros. (Inc.). 
Every time they appear on the street they 
are an advertisement for the yard. 

This is accomplished by paint and water. 
Every one of the six trucks and two wagons 
belonging to the company is painted blue— 
not a dull shade, but a bright, light blue— 
with the firm name in equally bright yellow. 
The water (with additional paintings when 
needed) is used to maintain the brightness, 
with the aid of a certain amount of “elbow 
grease” on the part of some of the workers 
in the yard. 

When one of these trucks, or wagons, leaves 
the yard to deliver a bill of lumber, it attracts 
attention because of its distinctive color. 
“They are well known here in Joliet,” said 
Arthur C. Leach, president of the company, 
“and whenever folks see a blue truck they 
think of Leach Bros.” The esteem in which 
this retail firm is held in Joliet would indi- 
cate that the drivers are careful gentlemen, 
causing these folks who “think of Leach 
Bros.” to have pleasant thoughts when they 
see the blue trucks. 

Norman Chimielewski, who is shown in the 
acompanying picture, is one of these drivers 
who help maintain the good reputation of the 
company. Compared with the powerful two- 
ton Graham Bros. truck on which he is lean- 
ing, puny indeed were the machines available 
when he first went to work for Leach Bros., 
seventeen years ago. At that time most yards 
scorned the automobile. Mr. Chimielewski was 
hired then to drive a team of horses, and he 
still drives horses. But he also drives trucks, 
any one of which has more power than all 
the horses which were in the Leach Bros. 
stable in those palmy days of the hitching 
post and the whiffie-tree. 

When a representative of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN found Mr. Chimielewski he was most 
industriously busy at—wouldn’t you guess it 
—putting more blue paint on a Leach Bros. 
wagon. Obligingly he walked out of the shed, 
put his foot on the iron horse he drove the 
week before, and faced the camera. The same 
cheerful good nature, perhaps, that has 
pleased many a customer in these seventeen 
years. 

But the company has other trucks. Two of 
them (one White and one Federal) are 2%- 
ton dump trucks. These are used for deliver- 
ing either lumber or coal. Noting the visi- 
tor’s surprise, Mr. Leach explained: 

“Oh, yes. A dump truck works very nicely 
for the delivery of lumber, just as well as it 
does for coal. The truck itself has a 12-foot 
body, and when the tailboard is dropped down 
it converts it into a 14-foot body. The lum- 
ber is then easily loaded on, you see. And 
when it reaches its destination, all the driver 
has to do is to back up to the spot where the 
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lumber is to be left, and tilt the dump-bed. 
Then he drives slowly away, and the: lumber 
slides out onto the ground. So easy.” 

He stated that a careful cost account. of 
the company’s motor equipment is kept, with 
a ledger card for each car. Every expense is 
charged directly to the truck on which it ap- 
plies, except for the oil. This is bought in 
large quantities, and the amount used is ap- 
portioned among the various trucks. With 
this system in operation, it is possible to fig- 
ure the exact cost of running a mile, for any 
of the newer trucks, which have speedometers 
and odometers. 


Tractors as Railroad Builders 


Burns, OrRE., Aug. 17.—The utility of the 
“Caterpillar” tractor in the construction of 


logging railroads and even large fills recently 
has been demonstrated here by the Edward 
Pine Co., 


Hines Western in the construction 
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A “Caterpillar” tractor and grader at work on 
27,000-yard fill at the Edward Hines West- 
ern Pine Co.’s new mill at Burns, Ore. 


of roads and roundhouse to serve its large 
mill which will start operation next spring. 

The construction engineers found that they 
would have to make a 27,000-yard fill on 
which to place the sidetracks and roundhouse. 
They decided that the cheapest way to acom- 
plish this was to have a gasoline shovel put 
dirt onto side-dump railroad cars, which 
would be hauled by a locomotive to the fill 
for dumping. It was then that the work of 
the “Caterpillars” started, for they were used, 
with graders, to distribute the dirt where it 
was needed. Tractors and graders passing 
over the loose dirt naturally packed the soil 
fairly well. This made it possible to move 
the track further out, for more convenience 
in dumping, as each section of the fill was 
completed. The _ trac- 
tors did the moving of 








Norman Chimielewski has been a driver for the Leach Bros., in 


Joliet, Ill., 


for seventeen years 


the railroad tracks, too. 
The cost of moving 
this dirt more than l1,- 
000 feet and distribut- 
ing it, in this man- 
ner, was figured by the 
Hines company at only 
fifteen cents a yard. 
In building the con- 
struction roads leading 
back into the logging 
camps, the ‘Caterpil- 
lars” again came into 
use. One _five-mile 
stretch was cleared and 
the road built, by a 
“Caterpillar” tractor 
and a grader. of the 
same make, in four 
days and a half. Two 
men comprised the 
crew for this work. 
The company owns 
seven “Caterpillar 
Sixty’s” and two “Cat- 
erpillar” graders. 





We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 

of the following woods: — 
ASH-BASSWOOD 
BIRCH-SOFT ELM 

HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 

“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 


MEIEN, Lumber Co. 


WIS. 


Try 
Us 


~ 


















A Brand to 
Tie to 


Peerless 


ROCK MAPLE, BEECH 
AND BIRCH 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guar- 
anteed to hold trade and shipped in straight 
cars and cargoes or mixed with Hemlock 
Lumber, Lath, yeaa and roe 


Manufacturers of and dealers 
Hemlock Tan Bark. Also feeding me manutactares = 
Rotary Cut Northern Veneers and 


The Northwestern Comune 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago Office: N. J. Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten. 516 Lumber Exchange 











Menle Fleeing 
Manafacturing 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Svecialice in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
WOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
gas or Blinds, Window rames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINA 


Western White Pine and stahe White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 























CORPORATION 


PLYWOOD OF 
RECOGNIZED QUALITY 


NEW ‘LONDON, WISCONSIN 
» Latest Price List 
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Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of * ‘the lumber- 
man poet.” 

It is the ev 
ences of the lum 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself. 


Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


day experi- 
rman, told 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


“kewar’ Hardwoods 


Kentucky and 
West Virginia 
White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago, IIL, 1518 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R. 1., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., 528 Maccabees Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bidg. 
Seattle, Wash., 4432 White Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 324 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 











Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
R. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yellow Pine 


aa Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 














TD ay FA We Solicit 
Siesrrood. At. Your Patronage 
Every House Bill You Sell 
-~ Should 
2 . ’ % ‘ Be 
FICATION geome? Backed 
a> “pROTECHION By 
jn nace eee This 
AMERICA® ENT Policy 











Insures 
Materials and Construction 


This is one way to win the confidence of 
your customers and guarantee them full 
value for their money. Dealers in all parts 
of the country are giving this Protection 
Policy to every customer. It'll pay you 
well to doit inthefuture. Investigatenow! 1 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send us on approval sample “Specification 

Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 


to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 
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News Notes from Amel ri 


Bogalusa, La. 


Aug. 19.—The Great Southern Lumber Co. 
on Aug. 13 was given another opportunity 
to demonstrate its excellent and prompt serv- 
ice when the Orleans Dredging Co., of New 
Orleans, placed an order by long distance 
telephone for two longleaf yellow pine tim- 
bers, 6% x19 inches, 63 feet and 65 feet, square 
edge and sound, 85 percent heart. A log 70 
feet long, with a 36-inch tip, was taken from 
the mill pond of the Great Southern company 
and flitched to make the two required sticks. 
The order was placed on Tuesday at 7 p. m.; 
the two sticks left Bogalusa at 3 p. m. on 
Wednesday, and arrived in New Orleans just 
24 hours after the order was received by tele- 
phone. The timbers are to be used in making 
a dipper boom on a dredge for use at Aruba, 
Dutch West Indies. 

J. K. Johnson, chief of the forestry depart- 
ment of the Great Southern Lumber Co., was 
the guest and principal speaker at the meeting 
of the Lions’ Club last Wednesday. His sub- 
ject was reforestation and the lumber in- 
dustry of Louisiana, and his talk was well 
received. 

Miss Floyd Cushing, daughter of D. T. Cush- 
ing, general manager of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., is recovering satisfactorily from 
a sudden attack of appendicitis, which necessi- 
tated an immediate operation, while visiting 
at Randolph, Vt. 

R. H. Laftman, vice president and general 
manager of the Bogalusa Paper Co., has re- 
turned home from a business trip to Buffalo, 


N. Y 
Warren, Ark. 


Aug. 19.—Orders this week for Arkansas 
soft pine were close to actual production 
though shipments were slightly under produc- 
tion, partly because some new orders are for 
shipment in ten to twenty days. Buyers ap- 
parently realize prices are at rock bottom. 
Most orders booked continue to be for im- 
mediate shipment. Reports indicate dealers’ 
stocks are at a low ebb. 

Sales of bundled stock continue to absorb 
these items about as fast as produced—orders 
calling for good quantities of 3- and 4-inch 
flat and edge grain flooring, ceiling and siding. 
The 3-inch Bé&better edge grain and 4-inch 
B&better flat continue to be the most popular 
items of flooring. Several mills are now over- 
sold on both and are restricting new orders 
to 5,000 to 10,000 a car and some are not 
promising shipment under ten to twenty days. 
The 4-inch B&better edge grain is in strong 
demand, with stocks lower than for the last 
two years. Stocks of 4-inch No. 2 edge grain 
flooring and 4-inch Nos. 1 and 2 flat flooring 
are very limited at most mills. Some Ar- 
kansas mills have very limited stocks of 
both ceiling and drop siding but others have 
fair to good assortments. 

Stocks of finish are fairly well assorted, 
except for the usual scarcity of 1x12- and 10- 
inch, 12- and 20-foot, and 5/4 by 12 B&better. 
Also little headway has been made in build- 
ing up depleted stocks of 1 by 4-, 5- and 6- 
inch, 16 foot and 1x8-inch, 16 foot B&better 
finish, casing and base stocks. This also ap- 
plies to 14-inch and wider finish. 

Small mills continue to pour a good stream 
of common boards and dimension on the mar- 
ket, making hard sledding for the large mills 
in disposing of these items for straight car 
loading. Large mills have accumulated 1x8- 
inch No. 1 and 1x6- to 12-inch No. 2. Stocks 
of all 1-inch No. 1 continue low, except 8-inch, 
while l-inch No. 3 is not in heavy surplus. 
Dimension stocks are better assorted than for 
several months, except that 2x12-inch No. 1 
is scarce. Sales of lath are increasing, with 
No. 2 and No. 3 being sold ahead of produc- 
tion. Prices are strong on these grades. No. 
1 lath are fairly plentiful, though stocks are 
lower than usual at this time of the year. 

Reports from Kansas indicate the western 
part of the State should consume far more 
lumber than during the last two years, due 
to the bumper wheat crop. Crops are only 
fair in the southern part of the State. Texas 


and Oklahoma report improved conditions as 
a whole. The northwestern part of Arkansas 
has suffered from lack of rain. Cotton will 
be short from Russellville to Ft. Smith, but 
the southern half of the State promises to 
produce the best cotton crop in the last five 
years. 

The Wisconsin-Arkansas Lumber Co., of 
Malvern, for many years a factor in the pro- 
duction of Arkansas soft pine, is winding up 
its operation. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Aug. 19.—Retailers here are buying hand to 
mouth. Building permits are at a low point, 
and those issued cover mostly repairs. A 
larger number of contracts are expected to be 
let in September. There are gaps in yard 
stocks, but shortages are supplied through 
substitutions or the occasional purchase of a 
transit car. Most retailers say conditions are 
as good as are expected during the ‘summer. 
Retailers as a rule are proceeding with great 
caution in the matter of credits. Manufac- 
turers were surprised last week when calls 
developed that took all the 1x3-inch “C” rift 
flooring available in this section. Sales of 
upper grade flooring seem to have made 
steady gains and with stocks short some price 
advances are reported. For 1x3-inch C rift, 
$50 f. o. b. mill is top price. Other items of 
flooring are dragging. No. 3 is at the lowest 
point in months, while No. 2 is sluggish and 
weak. Mill accumulation of No. 1 flat grain, 
both 3- and 4-inch, continues, and Aug. 15 
price lists show slight reductions on some 
stocks. Transits are rather scarce, although 
a few wholesalers continue to ship them. 
Mostly shortleaf stocks are shipped, from 
small mills, although some venture high 
priced stocks. 

Sales of large amounts of hardwood to the 
furniture plants in the Carolinas were re- 
ported this week by wholesalers here. Low 
grade stock seems to move readily into that 
section. n 

Harry Watters, president Watters-Tonge 
Lumber Co.. wholesalers, Brimingham. is tak- 
ing his vacation in his old home in Cork, 
Treland. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


Aug. 19.—Clarence Iden, Las Vegas (N. M.) 
lumberman, and president of the Mountain 
States Lumbermen’s Association, held an in- 
formal meeting with New Mexico lumbermen 
on Aug. 15 at A. J. Sine’s office, to decide on 
a date for the meeting of the southern section 
of the association. It was the consensus of 
those present that the meeting should be held 
in Albuquerque in October, the dates to con- 
form to the convenience of speakers from a 
distance. Since the motion picture, “The 
Transformation,” furnished by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is to be 
shown at this meeting, its schedule for New 
Mexico points where engaged is changed to 
October. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Stutz visited in Albu- 
querque last week, leaving Thursday for their 
new home in Kansas City. They had just com- 


‘pleted a tour of the Northwest and central 


States as far east as the coast, returning 
through the South, and Mr. Stutz, asked for 
his impression of retail lumber markets, says 
“Normal—neither a depression nor a boom.” 
He has bought an interest in the Cousins Lum- 
ber Co. This company has headquarters in 
rooms 601-4, R. A. Long building, Kansas City, 
fourteen retail yards in Missouri, Kansas, and 
Nebraska, and a wholesale yard at Grand 
Island, Neb., from which California and north- 
western purchases are distributed, and at 
Atchison, Kan., for those from the South. 

R. BE. Jackson, of Thomas & Meservey, tim- 
ber estimators and appraisers, Portland, and 
J. C. Baldridge, formerly logging manager for 
the Oregon-American Lumber Co., Vernonia, 
Ore., have been here the last week inspecting 
the timber in the White Pine Lumber Co. 
holdings in the Jemez Mountains and that in 
adjacent grants and the Santa Fe national 


forest, in company with Guy Porter, logging 
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superintendent of the White Pine company. 
Mr. Jackson made a previous survey and cruise 
of this region in 1926. 

Kenneth Baldridge was toastmaster at a 
banquet on the evening of Aug. 6 tendered 
the Santa Fe officials transferred with the 
division from San Marcial, N. M., to Albu- 
querque. 

J. Robert Martin has retired from _ the 
Southwestern Sash & Door Co. to engage in 
the lumber business for himself in Albuquer- 
que. His place as manager of the Albuquer- 
que branch is taken by Westie Jensen, mill 
superintendent for the Southwesern at Tuscon, 
Ariz. Mr. Jensen is a son of the late Anton 
Jensen, lumber grader for so many years for 
Shevlin interests, at the Crookston Lumber 
Co., Bemidji, Minn.; and a brother of N. T. 
Jensen, Edmonton, Alta., of the Jensen Lum- 
ber Co., with line yards in Saskatchewan. 
Westie Jensen also was sales manager for a 
sash and door company on the West Coast, 
and mill superintendent for Roy & Titcomb 
(Inc.), who have been remanufacturing Mexi- 
can hardwoods at Nogales, Ariz., for forty 
years. 

Charles Proebstel, president of the Santa Fe 
Builders Supply Co., and chairman of the New 
Mexico Game Commission, will speak at its 
annual meeting at Hot Springs, N. M., Sept. 1 
and 2, his subject being “The deer situation in 
Gila forest, and the need of a flexible game, 
code.” 

Sympathy is extended to S. Gray Hanna, lum- 
berman at San Marcial, N. M., and member 
of Albuquerque Hoo-Hoo Club, who was in 
the very heart of the Rio Grande flood and 
consequently suffered heavy losses. 

J. Robert Martin accompanied Kenneth J. 
Baldridge by airplane to Los Angeles Monday 
for a short visit with his children, who are 
spending the summer at the beaches in that 
vicinity. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. B. McGaffey are in Los 
Angeles, where, on Aug. 23, their daughter 
Katherine was married to Pat Miller, of Al- 
buquerque. The young people were fellow 
students at the University of New Mexico. 

Lyman A. Porter, secretary of the White 
Pine Lumber Co., and his family are visiting 
the old home at Charleston, W. Va. 


Shreveport, La. 


Aug. 19.—Last week was one of the slowest 
on record in this market. Southern pine ship- 
ments are light, but orders are still lighter, 
and far below the average for this season. 
Prices are on a low basis, and mills are un- 
willing to do business unless they can get a 
little more money. 

In Texas, which produces as well as con- 
sumes a great amount of southern pine, a 
movement is being inaugurated to readjust 
intrastate rates. It is felt that high rail rates 
shut the pine mills out of Southwest territory. 
Alabama, Mississippi and Florida mills find 
rates too high to permit them to compete in 
Texas and Oklahoma. 

There is a good demand for gum. 
wood prices are fairly firm. 


Macon, Ga. 


Aug. 19.—The roofer market, which has 
been stagnant, shows greater activity than in 
a long while. Orders are being received in 
considerable volume from the East and also 
from some parts of the middle West. The 
demand has not yet become strong enough 
to induce closed-down mills to resume opera- 
tions. There are few mills running in this 
territory, but, if the liberal buying continues, 
several of them will start up in the early fall. 
Prices are mostly $17.50 and $18.50, though 
some sales have been made at a lower figure. 
As a rule, however, the manufacturers would 
rather shut down than sell below that mark, 
and they are not very enthusiastic over sales 
at the figures mentioned. 

Longleaf pine mills in southwest Georgia and 
southeastern Alabama are not running on full 
time, but most of them are operating, and 
are having little difficulty in disposing of their 
output. There has been no material change 


Hard- 


in prices. Much of the material being bought 
is for railroad use. Good orders have been 
booked for construction work in the South- 
east, while orders are also coming in from 
northern points. Several new contracts have 
been placed during the last few days, 


Houston, Tex. 


Aug. 20.—A gradual increase in inquiries 
for southern pine and hardwoods indicates 
there will be a revival in buying before long. 
Yard stock demand has shown some improve- 
ment, and there is better export business .to 
the Islands. Shipments to Europe continue 
about the same. Magnolia, which was dull 
for a time, is picking up a little. Shingles 
are dull and lath are selling about as fast as 
produced, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Aug. 20.—Conditions in the lumber market 
continue to improve, and sales managers are 
looking for a strong demand by the end of 
this month. Prices are more favorable to the 
buyer now than they were two weeks ago, 
though the opinion is that present concessions 
will not be available very long. Fir prices 
are largely influenced by the recessions in 
southern pine. Western pines, however, have 
shown more strength in the last week, both 
Pondosa and California. Redwood is sold 
mostly for factory use and prices are not 
strong. Hardwood and cypress prices have 
shown no change. Both oak and maple floor- 
ing are in good demand, and prices are firm. 
There is a good industrial demand for both 
hardwoods and softwoods here. The greater 
prosperity in the agricultural districts is re- 
flected in a larger inquiry from country yards 
getting ready for a heavy fall demand for 
lumber. City yards are buying closely, most 
of them being fairly well stocked, though in 
general their holdings are below normal. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Aug. 21.—Orders in small volume for im- 
mediate delivery feature the northern pine 
market in the Twin Cities and prices are firm. 
Production, shipments and sales have been 
holding up well, as is not usual at this time 
of the year. 

A large demand for lumber for highway 
construction doubtless has done considerable 
to maintain northern pine volume during the 
summer months, since much material is used 
for concrete forms. It also has a good effect 
on the northern white cedar market, the 
larger sizes of posts being used for holding 
guard cables. 

Box and crating interests are active in the 
pine market. 

The movement of white cedar continues to 
surprise dealers. Although the sales of course 
in no way equal those during spring and fall, 
when the business is at its peak, there never- 
theless seems to be sufficient trading to keep 
the dealers fairly busy. The demand for fence 
material and poles has fallen off appreciably 
during the last two weeks, but prices remain 
firm, and with a good fall business in pros- 
pect there is little likelihood of a change. 
The July or August business will not equal 
that for June, but this was to be expected, 
dealers point out. 

Lath consumption continues fair in the 
Twin Cities, with only a small guantity go- 
ing to the Chicago area. New balsam and 
white pine are in best demand, with little call 
for jack pine. 

Sash and door men continue to complain 
that business is none too good. However, 
some dealers find the market better than in 
recent weeks, and prices are holding firm. The 
consensus seems to be that the country busi- 
ness this fall will be at least fairly good, and 
already some of the plants report that they 
are feeling the effects of an improved country 
demand. 

July retail sales of 496 yards in the ninth 
Federal Reserve district amounted to 15,964,- 
000 board feet of lumber, as compared with 
15,944,000 feet during the corresponding month 
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last year. In June, 1929, however, the sales 
of the same yards were 18,043,000 feet. Lum- 
ber stocks on hand in 485 yards at the end of 
July, 1929, totalled 88,839,000 feet, while at 
the end of June, this year, they totalled 88,- 
646,000 feet, and at the end of July, 1928, 
87,345,000 feet. Total sales of 496 yards dur- 
ing last July reached $1,973,300, while in June 
of this year they totaled $2,354,200, and in 
July, 1928, $1,962,100. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Aug. 20.—Mills and distributers are looking 
to the farmers and small towns for their fall 
trade. Some producers and wholesalers are 
inclined to believe that the concededly low 
stocks of retailers in rural sections may tend 
to offset accumulations at the mills and dis- 
tributing points. City business is at a stand- 
still, notwithstanding the imposing appear- 
ance of building permit totals, which, when 
analyzed, are found to represent large con- 
struction projects in which little lumber is 
used. Home-building and small apartment 
house construction have declined in this region 
to its lowest point in years. Building and 
loan associations have been compelled to pay 
as much as 7 percent for bank loans when 
charges have been added on to the interest 
rate. 

Hemlock continues, because of its scarcity, 
to hold firm; white pine is also steady. Buy- 
ers rule the market on southern pine. Hard- 
wood, on the contrary, is believed to be on 
the upturn, and the mills are maintaining 
prices with considerable success. Maple floor- 
ing is still scarce. Better grades of basswood 
are in demand. Furniture demand is reviving 
in some few spots, but can not be said to be 
even fair. Sash, door and interior trim trade 
has fallen off again. Pattern makers are tak- 
ing more than their usual supplies. Auto- 
mobile body plants, with the single exception 
of commercial body manufacturers, are mostly 
out of the market. Demand for grain doors 
for railroads has been heavy. 

F. H. Piehl, for several years manager of 
the Gagen Lumber Co., Gagen, Wis., directing 
its logging and sawmill operations in Wis- 
consin, has resigned. Robert W. Leslie, until 
recently with the Charles W. Fish Lumber Co. 
and the Forest County Lumber Co., has been 
appointed to succeed him. The Gagen company 
will run its mill throughout the summer and 
fall and into next season with only a short 
shutdown in the fall for repairs. A much 
larger crew is to be employed. 

H. J. Pettigrew, Milwaukee, will succeed 
John Lynch as manager at Oconto for the 
Oconto Co., Mr. Lynch having made other 
connections at Merrill, Wis. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Aug. 21.—Through extra hard work and 
employment of full or overtime crews, mills 
in the Head of the Lakes region are in posi- 
tion to give good loading and shipping serv- 
ice, many of the items formerly in short sup- 
ply now being fairly well stocked. However, 
in the case of mixed cars, some of the opera- 
tors are still at a loss to fill orders. The 
dry stocks, however, are in greatly improved 
assortment, generally speaking. There are 
few special offerings. 

Inquiries have fallen off somewhat during 
the last week or two, and the operators are 
in several instances making special efforts to 
obtain orders, although business is character- 
ized as normal or better by a majority of 
manufacturers. Business prospects generally 
are regarded as fair to good, with much still 
depending upon the crop situation. Drouth 
has undoubtedly hit parts of southern Can- 
ada and northern United States wheat, but, 
in view of the large amount of wheat now 
being carried in storage, this probably will 
not have as much influence on the market 
as similar conditions might have had in other 
years. In places where diversified farming 
is practiced to any extent, prospects are very 
good, the operators believe. 

Four-inch No. 3 Norway, No. 4 boards, 1x6- 
and 12-inch No. 5, 4- and 6-inch siding strips, 
4/ and 5/4 shop common, popple tamarack 
and many items of Norway are in surplus, 
while some items of dimension and boards 
are in rather short supply, although stocks 
are being replenished. 

Unless unseasonable conditions arise, the 
danger from fire has passed, for the time 
being at least, although small blazes are re- 
ported in southern Canada, on the iron ranges 





and elsewhere in the vicinity of Duluth from 
time to time. 

Operators say that while it is still a little 
early to predict with any degree of cer. 
tainty the extent of logging operations next 
winter, it is likely that, in view of the de. 
mand, which has held up so well to the pres- 
ent time, there will be activity where timber 
is available. Pulpwood prices are compara- 
tively low, and there is a surplus of pulp- 
wood, large reserve supplies being reported, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Aug. 20.—One of the most encouraging fea- 
tures to lumbermen in the Pittsburgh district 
is the announcement that the glass plants 
are preparing to resume operations. These 
plants are large users of lumber, especially 
for crating purposes. There is some diversity 
in reports on business by Pittsburgh whole- 
salers, some speaking of a falling off in the 
August volume, while others say business is 
showing improvement, with a better inquiry. 
Some wholesalers who have considerable busi- 
ness with retailers report business slow, but 
industrial demand continues in fair volume, 
Some wholesalers report a tendency to higher 
prices on southern pine. West Coast and In- 
land Empire mills continue to hold firm to 
prices maintained during July. Some items in 
dry stock of Idaho white pine are still scarce, 
particularly 12-inch No. 2 common boards. Fir 
and hemlock are reported rather quiet. 


New York, N. Y. 


Aug. 20.—Continued dullness has character- 
ized the lumber market, demand being light 


. for all kinds of hardwoods as well as soft- 


woods. Prices generally are holding up very 
well. Only in a few instances are there in- 
dications of weakness, and these are princi- 
pally in southern and North Carolina pine and 
fir. The weakness in fir is attributed gener- 
ally to the break in the intercoastal freight 
rate, but is much less pronounced than had 
been expected a month ago. Prices on Tdaho 
and Pondosa pines, as well as on California 
sugar pine, are holding up well, with not the 
slightest indication of weakness. Stocks of 
Idaho especially are still badly broken. Cou- 
pled with the easing off in lumber demand 
is the announcement from well versed au- 
thorities that residential construction in the 
metropolis is at a low ebb. Some lumbermen 
feel that the slackness in building is the sole 
cause of the break in lumber. At the same 
time, some of the wholesalers point out that 
brisk construction continues in nearly all 
suburban areas. But most of the lumber for 
these projects was purchased some time ago 
and has been delivered. While dullness must 
be given as a characteristic of the market, 
several firms reported today that they still 
found business very good for August. 

The Great Southern Lumber Co., of Boga- 
lusa, La., through W. E. Barnett, manager of 
its New York sales office, has announced that 
hereafter it will market its lumber in the 
metropolitan district exclusively through 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine (Inc.), 1048 Grand 
Central Terminal. Mr. Barnett is now asso- 
ciated with Long Leaf Yellow Pine (Inc.), 
which began operations on Aug. 1. 

The Indiana Quartered Oak Co. has estab- 
lished a permanent display room for its Phil- 
ippine Indoaka wood at its plant, East Ave- 
nue and Twelfth Street, Long Island City. 
Door designs, trim patterns and color effects 
make up the exhibit. 

G. A. Dorenbecher, 127 Essex Street, Brook- 
lyn, is the new metropolitan district repre- 
sentative of Mixer & Co., Buffalo. 

The Trans-Pacific Lumber & Pulp Export 
Corporation has been formed here to carry 
on export trade in lumber and pulp wood. 
F. Howard Lerch, of Lockport, N. Y., is presi- 
dent of the corporation. T. M. Eliason is vice 
president, in charge of the office at 50 East 
Forty-second Street. 

J. H. Gress, of the Gress Manufacturing 
Co., returned recently from a trip to Europe. 

John M. Camp, vice president of the Camp 
Manufacturing Co., and E. D. Wood, manager 
of the New York office, will leave early in 
September for a month’s hunting trip in Can- 
ada. 

John F. Drescher, of the Capilano Timber 
Co. (Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C., left recently for 
home after a visit in New York. 

R. E. Stocking, of Power, Moir & Stocking 
(Inc.), returned recently from a trip to the 
mills in eastern Canada. Mr. Stocking said 
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the weather had been favorable for drying 
lumber, and at the same time there had been 
enough moisture to restrict occurrence of for- 
est fires. 

Charles Hill, general sales manager of the 
Southern Pine Sales Corporation, returned 
jast Tuesday from a stay of nearly two 
months in Burope, and left almost immedi- 
ately for a brief rest at his summer home 
on Cape Cod. Mr. Hill is expected to return 
to his office here tomorrow morning, and will 
leave later in the day for a trip to southern 
mills. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Aug. 17.—H. A. Lake, president of the Cali- 
fornia Retail Lumbermen’s Association, has 
issued a list of thirty-three new members who 
have joined the organization since July 1. 
They are largely in northern and central Cali- 
fornia, and bring the membership list to a 
gratifying total. 

San Jose retail lumber dealers recently or- 
ganized the San Jose Lumbermen’s Club. 
Edward S. Larson, formerly of Berkeley, was 
named secretary and took up his new duties 
last Monday. 

Berton R. King, of the Fruit Growers’ Sup- 
ply Co. at Hilt, has been appointed Vicegerent 
Snark for the Siskiyou district of California. 

Fred C. Hegie, formerly yard manager for 
the Diamond Match Co., at Hamilton City, has 
been appointed manager of the company at 
Oakdale. A. H. Malm, formerly salesman at 
the match company’s Vacaville yard, has been 
appointed manager of the Galt yard. L. H. 
Wishman recently became manager of the 


represents being the Sumter Lumber Co. 


(Inc.), of Electric Mills, Miss.; Allison Lum- 


ber Co. (Inc.), of Bellamy, Ala.; Weaver- 
Loughridge Lumber Co., of Boyd, Fla.; George 
C. Brown & Co., of Memphis, Tenn., and Guyan 
Lumber Co., of Herndon, W. Va. 


Mr. Nelson, of the Mutual Fir Column Co., 
of Tacoma, Wash., stopped in Baltimore last 
week and called on some of the dealers here. 
He was making the trip in the place of Mr. 
Judson, the president of the company, who 
suffered painful injuries in a motor accident 
some time ago. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Aug. 17.—The regular meeting of the 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club yesterday ad- 
journed without transacting any business. 
There was only a small attendance. The 
usual meeting of the manufacturers followed 
the club meeting. 

The annual Northwest log rolling champion- 
ships will again be held at Puyallup next 
month, in connection with the Western Wash- 
ington fair. Two huge tanks are under con- 
struction at the fair grounds for the contests. 
There will be a women’s log rolling cham- 
pionship added to the events this season. 

Cargo shipments of doors from Tacoma dur- 
ing July were the highest so far recorded this 
year. Ships loading here took 110,296 doors, 
of which 77,816 went to foreign countries 
and 32,480 to domestic ports. The United 
Kingdom was the heaviest buyer, taking 50,- 
099, while South Africa, a comparatively new 
foreign customer, took 10,613. 

A new fire menace to 








Old timers aver this is the largest Douglas fir log ever to come down 

The log is shown moored to the docks of the 

Walton Lumber Co., Everett, Wash. It is an even 13 feet in diameter 

at the butt and 12 feet in diameter at the other end, the length being 

28 feet. It contains 13,580 feet by log scale and over 19,000 by board 

measure. It came from a tree 670 years old. K. C. Gooley, employee 
of the mill, shown in the picture, is 5 feet 6 inches tall. 


the Snohomish River. 





western Washington 
forests is ascribed to 
the airplane, according 
to the State forest sup- 
ervisor, who reports a 
200-acre fire near Union 
mills was caused by a 
cigarette stub thrown 
from a passing pas- 
senger plane, and 
ascribes several other 
fires to a similar cause. 
How to protect the 
timber from fires 
caused in this manner 
is a problem that has 
not yet been solved. 
Fire fighters in the Ta- 
coma district have been 
battling desperately all 
this week to hold the 
two big fires in the 
Rainier national forest 
in check. So far, their 
efforts have been suc- 
cessful, and the flames 
have been confined to 
about 1,000 acres. Con- 
ditions are very bad, 
however, and every 
available man is in the 
woods. 


Work of reconstruct- 
ing the loading plat- 
forms and storage 
sheds at the Pacific 
States Lumber Co.’s 
plant at Selleck, which 





yard at Richvale, succeeding H. P. Petersen, 
who was transferred to the East Nicolaus 


yard. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Aug. 19.—Morris Spectre, general sales man- 
ager for the E. E. Jackson Lumber Co., which 
operates a large plant at Riderwood, Ala., 
and has its main offices here, reports a very 
active demand for No. 2 common roofers and 
for some other items, with orders the last 
two weeks especially numerous. Some let-up 
has occurred since then, but the demand is 
still good. Certain items of flooring are also 
urgently sought, and the company is oversold 
on some. The export trade is absorbing large 
quantities of roofers from 8-inch up, with 
even the 6-inch heart stock taken readily in 
the lower grades. 

Frank A. Massey, who has been represent- 
ing a number of mills in the Baltimore dis- 
trict, has discontinued his connections and 
gone to Midland, Tex. In the future the dis- 
tribution of the stocks of these mills in this 
territory will be looked after by the R. B. 
Homer Lumber Co., the corporations it now 


were destroyed by fire 
two weeks ago, wasbegun last Wednesday. 
Besides the buildingssmore than 8,000,000 
feet of lumber burned,and the loss is esti- 
mated at $350,000. 

The reconstruction of the Puyallup River 
bridge, which was badly damaged by fire two 
weeks ago and has been closed for repairs, has 
been delayed by unusually large shipments of 
lumber recently made by Tacoma mills, which 
have resulted in a scarcity of the big timbers 
required. A number of the local mills are 
badly hampered by the closing of the bridge, 
which necessitates a long detour to reach the 
plants from the city. 


Vancouver, .B. C. 


Aug. 17.—The lumber mills are still work- 
ing on a 5-day basis, and have enough busi- 
ness to keep them busy at this rate for the 
next 30 to 40 days. Ocean freight rates are 
very soft, especially to Japan. During the 
last week the lowest freight rates on record 
have been made on lumber shipments to the 
Orient. The Australian market has placed 
considerable special cutting business for ship- 


[I PACIFIC COAST 








1" No.1 Hemlock /. 
Boards and Shiplap 
If you are in the market for 
better Western Hemlock 
and desire extra Snappy 
Service, we invite your 
future orders. 


PACIFIC STATES 


LUMBER CO. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Douglas Fir, West Coast 
Hemlock, and 
Red Cedar Products 








REPRESENTATIVES: 
8. B. Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 

K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Frank Probst, ?. O. Box 1187, Fargo, N. D. 
A. J. Brown, P. O. Box 171, Denver, Colo. 
H. E. Wade, 1330 J St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Associated Lbr. Service, 815 Lemcke Bldg., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 













This ls Headquarters for 
SHORT UPPER GRADES 


We not only handle orders for direct 
mill shipments, but also have our own 
plant at Sumner, Wash., where we 
dress lumber and run it to any desired 
pattern. 
We are truly “headquarters” for short 
upper grades of flooring, ceiling, drop 
siding, finish and plain boards; also 
for any standard length items you need 
in Douglas Fir, Hemlock, Spruce and 
Cedar. Investigate our facilities now! 


PACIFIC LUMBER AGENCY 


Combined Patly Caps wer 300,000 feet 
I ene 750. 00 Loth- 4000, 000 Shingles 


Dougias Fir | 
Dimension 


In straight carloads, or in cars 
mixed with FIR UPPERS. 


Parker-Poyneer Lumber Co. 
e EVERETT, WASH. a sm 








( KILN 
DRIED 








HIGHLNE STRUCTURAL _ GRADE 
DOUGLAS FIR 


Saves Freight—Strength, not bulk. 


ERNEST DOLGE, Inc. 
TACOMA, WASH. 














Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 4 ssf! vest 


including a lumber calculator for standard » log rules, 
estimated wa of lumber and miscellaneous useful lumber 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 
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Co PORTLAND. ORE. C3 


A Statement of 
Policy ese es ™ e«* @e @ 


The Sullivan Lumber Company 
wants the buyer of West Coast lum- 
ber to get exactly as good stock, if 
not a little better, than he expects 
—and at the lowest price he can 
obtain. This sounds a trifle philan- 
thropical, but we have _ found 
through the adaption of this policy, ° 
that our list of regular customers is 
steadily increasing. 


We ship from a group of mills, 
carefully selected over a period of 
many years—mills which furnish 
what is ordered on or before the 
time specified. The performance of 
these mills enables us to assure you 
that no order is too complicated for 
our consideration. 


We can supply you with all Yard, 
Factory and Industrial items in Fir, 
Hemlock, Spruce, Cedar or Western 
Pine. 


Send us a list of your 
requirements and let 
vs demonstrate our 
sincerity and belief 
in this policy. 


etree 


Lumber Company 


Established 1912 
PORTLAND, OREGON 











4 Prompt 
Deliveries 


are assured our 
customers because 
we have recently tripled the 

capacity of our mill. Large 

stocks of lumber ar> carried on 
hand at all times. Let us serve you 
in the future. 


__ \ GLENDALE 
las\ LUMBER CO. 
_ | Glendale,Ore. Y 































Tote-Road 
and Trail 


Superbly illustrat- 

in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


TOTE-ROAD 
AND TRAIL 


+ ful 





DOUCLAS MALLUCH 




















ment over the rest of the year. The demand 
for clears continues very strong, with the 
number of clear logs available still at a 
minimum. 

The log market in the Coast district of 
British Columbia is in what might be de- 
scribed as a normal condition at this time 
of year. Stocks, except those of cedar logs, 
are not more than are necessary for current 
mill requirements. ~ Due to a slight increase 
in log production, and the curtailment on the 
part of the shingle mills which has. been 
in force during the last forty-five days, there 
is a surplus of cedar logs, but not sufficient 
to weaken the price appreciably. Most of the 
large cedar log producers are in a position 
to hold their stocks and will do so. There 
may be some sales of distressed logs under 
list price, which is $11, $20 and $26 for shingle 
logs, and $21 and $28 for lumber logs, but the 
probability is that the list price on the rest 
will be maintained. Fir log stocks are normal, 
and demand is satisfactory. No trouble is 
being experienced in getting the list price of 
$11, $16 and $22. Hemlock sales are fairly 
heavy and demand is light. What few logs 
have been moved in the last ten days have 
been disposed of at list price of $11. 

The Coast district has come off compara- 
tively light with regard to fire damage this 
year, only one or two operators experiencing 


any loss. 
Portland, Ore. 


Aug. 17.—With production held down to 
the level of demand, the market here keeps 
on a fairly even keel. Export business in 
fir has been perhaps a bit above normal for 
some weeks, with China an active buyer, but 
during the last two weeks orders from there 
have slowed down. Japan is buying large 
squares in a moderate way, but is apparently 
not in the market for baby squares or for 
hemlock, of which it bought freely for some 
time. Indications are that Australia will 
come into the market again. Business with 
South America is about normal. The European 
demand for fir is holding up very well in- 
deed. California, Atlantic coast and rail ship- 
ments are about normal. 

Prolonged dry and warm weather has re- 
quired extreme precaution against forest fires, 
and some two thousand men are fire fighting 
in eastern Washington at present. Oregon 
forests have escaped outbreaks of any con- 
sequence so far this season, and cooler 
weather is forecast. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Aug. 17.—National forests in Washington 
have suffered heavily the last two weeks, 
mostly by fires started by lightning. Private 
timber loss has not been great. According 
to C. §S. Cowan, chief fire warden of the 
Washington Forest Fire Association, the 
Crown-Willamette Pulp & Paper Co., at Cath- 
lamet, lost some 4,000,000 feet of logs, in- 
cluding one cold decker of 2,500,000 feet. The 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. lost 1,500,000 feet of 
logs, and the North Bénd Timber Co., a 
similar amount. The Lyman Timber Co., at 
Hamilton, Wash., lost about 300,000 feet of 
logs. 

Seattle last week sent 200 men to Bonners 
Ferry, Idaho, for fire fighting duty, and 100 
were dispatched to Kettle Falls, in north- 
eastern Washington. 

The Puget Sound Builders’ Supply Co. has 
taken over the West Seattle yard of the 
Groger Lumber Co. George Moore is man- 
ager. Groger has another yard in the canal 
district of north Seattle. 

Disciples of Christ, holding their election 
two days ahead of schedule, chose Robert A. 
Long, of Longview, president of the 1930 
world convention, which will be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The Disciples of Christ last 
week held their annual convention at Seattle. 
Mr. Long has given more than $1,000,000 to 
the church. 

The opening of the new Bon Marche, Seat- 
tle’s $7,000,000 department store, was the oc- 
casion fer attention being called to Grainart, 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co.’s artistic wood 
etching. In this store, walnut was used for 
interior decorating and show window trim- 
mings. Etching was first done in fir and 


cedar and lately teakwood has also been used. 
The etchings are tinted in delicate colors. 
Harry Ehrmantraut, well known lumberman, 
of Seattle, returned last week from Los An- 
geles, where he was called on account of the 


—<—— 


serious illness and death of his mother. Mr, 
Phrmantraut is engaged in the wholesale lum. 
ber business, with offices in the American 
Bank Building, this city. Formerly he was in 
the retail lumber business in Spokane, inter- 
ested in a line of yards in eastern Wash- 
ington. 

W. T. Culver, vice president of James DP, 
Lacey & Co., recently spent one day in Seattle 
and several days in Spokane while on a short 
business trip through the West. 


. Spokane, Wash. 


Aug. 19.—No. 2 common Idaho white pine 
still enjoys leadership in demand, while other 
Idaho white pine items follow closely. There 
has been a slight increase in demand for 
most items of Pondosa pine, but shop is drag- 
ging. 

The total number of men sent out from 
Spokane to fight forest fires has now reached 
close to two thousand, while the Washington 
area reported burned during the last few 
weeks is. variously estimated at from 50,000 
to 60,000 acres. In the vicinity of Kettle 
Falls the Government has drafted mill em- 
ployees and is spending about $4,000 a day 
in fighting forest fires. The War Depart- 
ment is expected to call out troops from Fort 
George Wright, at Spokane, unless the fires 
raging near the city are not got under con- 
trol within a very few days. In Ferry County, 
five hundred men are fighting on a 25-mile 
front for control of a fire in some of the 
most valuable stands of white pine, tamarack 
and fir timber in the State. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


Aug. 19.—California lumber trade has shown 

an unusual seasonable slump and, according 
to local shippers, the outlook*is anything but 
bright. California has always headed the 
list of markets for Grays Harbor Lumber, but 
for the last two months the Atlantic coast 
has eclipsed California by many millions of 
feet. 
*The Simpson Logging Co. reopened last 
week after a shutdown of seven weeks. The 
extended shutdown was largely due to dredg- 
ing operations in the booming grounds, al- 
though the increased fire hazard in woods 
operations at this season was also a consid- 
eration. 

The Saginaw Logging Co. is constructing 
a 3%4-mile extension to its logging road from 
Brooklyn. <A. J. Morley, head of the Saginaw 
interests, stated that the contract had been 
let to Rowland Bros., and that work would 
be started immediately. 

A raft containing about 300,000 feet of yel- 
low fir logs was towed into Grays Habor last 
week from the new operations of Markham 
& Callow, Nehalem, Ore. This is the second 
raft of logs to be brought here from Oregon. 

All the Schafer mills in Lewis and Grays 
Harbor counties were closed Saturday, Aug. 
17, to permit the thousands of employees to 
attend the annual picnic of the Schafer Bros. 
Lumber & Door Co., which is held at Schafer’s 
Park on the Satsop River. The annual pic- 
nic is always the big event of the summer 
season. This year a special dam was. erected 
to hold back the water in the river to give 
sufficient depth for swimming, log rolling and 
other water sports. 

The Grays Harbor Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, 
has donated the use of the roof of its huge 
shipping shed for an air sign. A 10-foot 
sign will read “Hoquiam—airport two miles,” 
and an arrow will indicate the direction of 
the port. The Posey Manufacturing Co. and 
the Pioneer Paint Co. are co-operating with 
the Grays Harbor Lumber Co. in the con- 
struction of the sign. 

Don Critchfield, of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, was in Hoquiam last week 
making arrangements with the Hoquiam 
Chamber of Commerce and Mrs. J. A. Martin 
to secure twelve bathing suits and dresses 
made of wood to exhibit at three eastern 
conventions. The dresses, heretofore have 
been made of spruce only, but those for the 
eastern exhibit will be of spruce, cedar, hem- 
lock and fir, interwoven. 

William Wood, of the Hart Wood Lumber 
Co., San Francisco, and Mrs. Wood are visit- 
ing his mother, Mrs. A. D: Wood. 

Dr. P. H.. Muller-Clemm, German pulp and 
paper expert, was a visitor at the plant of 
the Grays Harbor Pulp Co. this month. With 
him was George W. Oliphant, of New York. 
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They were the guests of Frank H. Lamb, of 
Hoquiam, and W. S. Lucey, general manager 
of the Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper Co. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Aug. 19.—The crop situation in Ontario is 
satisfactory, and reports coming from retail 
lumber dealers are optimistic. Indications 
point to a large amount of building in the 
larger cities this fall. Wholesalers and manu- 
facturers are reluctant to venture an opinion 
as to how the adverse crop situation in west- 
ern Canada will affect the lumber market in 
eastern Canada. With the prairie demand off, 
and the export market dull, a softness in 
prices is to be expected unless the western 
manufacturers limit their output. 

T. C. Warwick & Sons, retail lumber deal- 
ers, Blenheim, Ont., won first prize in a trade 
procession during Old Home week. Their 
float represented a miniature house with lawn, 
shade trees and flowers and a bridal couple 
in costumes of half a century ago. 

J. & W. Duncan (Ltd.), Montreal, one of 
the largest and oldest firms that specialize in 
3ritish Columbia timbers, have established an- 
other yard in that city to form a distributing 
point for stock shipped in via the Panama 
Canal. 

The proclamation closing the forest areas 
of Nova Scotia to all except those engaged 
directly in the lumber industry is still in 
force. The forest fire situation in Ontario is 
still serious, and a call was recently made 
for volunteers to meet the menace in the 
Rainy River and Kenora areas. The precipi- 
tation is a foot less this summer than it 
was last year, and July was the hottest month 
in thirteen years. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Aug. 19.—The southern pine market is in 
much better condition than it has been for 
the last few months. Orders have been com- 
ing in freely, and list prices have been easily 
obtained. While there have been no price ad- 
vances, it is expected that September lists 
will be higher on several items. No. 2 com- 
mon 4-inch flooring seems to be moving freely 
at $20 f. o. b. mill, and No. 2 lath are strong 
at $3.25, mill. The export market is in fairly 
good eondition, and while the higher priced 
items have not been moving in any great 
quantities, there has been an exceptionally 
good demand for the select No. 2 common, 
and the square edge and sound grades. 

Hardwood is moving freely, and a brisk fall 
trade is expected. Prices are firm. 


| Norfolk, Va. 


Aug. 19.—Demand for some items of North 
Carolina pine has improved. The box men 
seem to be doing’ more business, but the 
yards are buying only to cover immediate 
needs. Most orders cover special jobs and 
quick shipment is essential. Not many mills 
are in a position to load promptly, as many 
are closed down indefinitely. Unless condi- 
tions improve to a great extent very shortly, 
others may have to follow suit. 

Some mills in position to ship by water 
have secured very good orders for 4/4 edge 
No. 2 and better, also other good rough lum- 
ber, along with cargoes of box, and net return 
at the mills has been good. There is also a 
g00d demand for No. 2 and better for export. 
Good circular edge has not been moving so 
well recently. Edge 4/4 No. 3 has been mov- 
ing a little better. No. 2 and better 4/4 
stock widths, band sawn rough, have been in 
better demand. There has also been a bet- 
ter demand for stock widths dressed, and 
both 10- and 12-inch widths are scarce. Good 
circular sawn stock widths, rough, have been 
more active. No. 3 stock widths, 4/4 have 
not been moving as well as other items. No. 
2 and better edge, 5/4 and thicker, also stock 
widths, have been in better demand and mills 
can get their prices. No. 2 and better bark 
strips, 4/4 have been moving better, but the 
price continues low, for there- is still some 
unsold surplus. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box, kiln dried rough 
and dressed, have been better. Good air dried 
edge box is moving more freely, but dressed 
and resawn edge box has been very quiet. 
Edge 4/4 edge No. 2 box has been in better 
demand, resawn, rough or dressed. No. 1 
4/4 stock box, rough, has been moving well 


in all widths. There is not so much air dried 
being used, because of its being stained. There 
is a good demand for air dried stock box, 
dressed 2 or 4 sides, but roofers are still 
quiet. No. 2 4/4 stock box has been mov- 
ing pretty well in all widths except 4- and 
5-inch, and there is some surplus of these. 
Edge box, 5/ and 6/4, continues quiet, but 
some interest is still manifested in 6/4 stock 
box. Box bark strips, 4/4 rough and dressed, 
are not moving very freely and a good deal 
of stock is now being offered for quick ship- 
ment, so that price is a little weak. 

There has been a slightly better demand 
for mixed cars of pine and cypress. Kiln 
dried roofers in all widths have been moving 
in somewhat larger volume and mills are 
still short on 6-inch. Air dried roofers have 
not been very active. Air drying mills in posi- 
tion to dress stock have been able to move 
more than have the roofer mills. Prices are 
weak even though a great many roofer mills 
are closed. Air dried 6-inch roofers can be 
obtained at $16.50 f. o. b. cars Georgia main 
line rate. 


Boston, Mass. 


Aug. 20.—Lumber wholesalers mention as a 
feature of the market this month the slow 
demand for eastern spruce lath, and the con- 
sequent depression of prices. For the 1%- 
inch, $6.25 is now top, and $6 has been ac- 
cepted. The 1%-inch can be bought $1 less. 
Better prices than were prevailing during the 
early part of the month are sometimes se- 
cured for fir and hemlock lumber from the 
Pacific coast, but the situation is still far 
from satisfactory. Opinions differ widely as 
to just how much unsold Coast lumber is 
now on the way here. It is generally believed 
that the water freight rate will continue to 
be $10 until Ocotober, after which some ad- 
vance is probable. City yards are not over- 
whelmed with orders, but some of them are 
doing fairly well. New England construction 
contracts during the first half of the month 
were considerably behind the corresponding 
period of the previous four years, and only 
slightly ahead of the average for the current 
year to date. Builders are experiencing diffi- 
culty in financing their projects. Some com- 
plaints are heard about slow collections. 

Frank E. Swain has severed his connection 
with the Leatherbee-McDonough Co. and en- 
tered the organization of the H. M. Bickford 
Co., for many years prominently identified 
here with the wholesale distribution of North 
Carolina pine and cypress. 

Five schooners arrived here last week with 
lumber cargoes from Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. Other arrivals of foreign lumber 
included 100,480 feet of Philippine lumber 
from Iloilo, and a few teak and laurelwood 
logs. 


Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies may be obtained from R. E. Burn- 
ham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Continental 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 20 cents 
each. State number of patent and name of in- 
ventor when ordering: 

1,721,199. Saw supporting device. Daniel M. 
Auvil, Ryderwood, Wash. 

1,721,268. Boring machine. Sven G. Bolin, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

1,721,297. Process and means for drying and/or 
otherwise treating timber. Charles Goodall, Tut- 
bury, England. 

1,722,575. Automatic woodworking machine. 
Hans Huber, Ruschlikon, Switzerland, 

1,722,742. Carpenter’s plane. Everett C. Glo- 
shen, Trenton, Mo. 

1,722,924. Saw tooth setting device. Jacob Kautz, 
Chicago. 

1,723,125. Power-driven chain saw assembly. 
Samuel J. Bens, New York, N. Y., assignor to Chain 
Saw Corporation. 

1,723,338. Mortising machine. Oscar G, Edmond, 
Spokane, Wash., assignor of one-half to White Pine 
Sash Co., same place. 

1,723,384. Method of preserving wood. 
O. Snelling, Allentown, Pa. 


1,723,389. Device for putting under tension the 
tools of filing, sawing, and similar machines and 
machine tools. Heinrich Thiel, Ruhla, Germany. 


1,723,452. Veneer (plywood) box and method of 
manufacturing it. Eugen von Maltitz, The Hague, 
Netherlands. 


1,723,558. Machine for the manufacture of lath 
ma Wilfred S. Pateman, Sydney, New South 
ales. 


1,723,838. Machine for making barrels. 
F. Buegler, Buffalo, N. Y., assignor to E. 
Holmes Machinery Co, same place, 


Walter 


Edwin 
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Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (#2 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 


. WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
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California Sugar 
and White Pine 


California Redwood 
WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 


Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 5 
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Try Us First! 


We Specialize in 
Soft and Light 


California 
White Pine 


BOX, SHOP 
AND CLEARS 


Send us yuur 
inquiry today. 


Clover Valley 
Lumber Co. 


a Loyalton, California « 


a 
CALIFORNIA 4 


REDWOOD 


Tank Stock 
Silo Stock 
Squares 





pared to fur- 
nish mixed 
cars of boards, 
dimension 
moulding and 
clears to the 
yard trade. 


We are pre- 











Siding 
Finish 
Ceiling Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 
Crocker Building, - . 


Shop 
Ties 


San Francisco 


Lane Mortgage Bldg., - - Los Angeles 
Grand Central Terminal, - New York 
London Guarantee Building, ‘ : 

3 306 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 
W. O. W. Building, - - Omaha 
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CHICAGO 
Specials West Coast Woods 


Kiln Dried, Run to Special Patterns, 
Mixed cars of Sills, Jambs, Drip-Cap, 
Hanging Stile, Brick-Mould, etc. 


From Our Own Mill at Portland, Oregon. 


Gram- Willis Lumber Co. 


866-74 Larrabee St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: Diversey 6306 

















Redwood Products 





Redwood Sales Company 


Room 1725, 400 W. Madison St., CHICAGO 














E-L-E-C-T-R-I-C 
BRANDING IRONS 


The most satisfactory method of 
rade marking and trade marking 
umber. Instant, economical, per- 
manent. Thousands in service. Used 
by foremost lumbermen everywhere. 


Send for descriptive folder 


BURNING BRAND CO. 


2524 West Congress St., Chicago, Ill. 

















Builders’ Commercial Agency 


ESTABLISHED 1890 


1350 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


A wing one to the contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County Dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 








Collections 


If you can’t collect it let the 


people handle it for you. They are the 
people for intelligent collection service. 


Rates low for results obtained. 


No charge if no collection, unless spe- 
cial services rendered. 


Ask Department 3 to send Pamphlet 
49-C giving rates. 


Use Clancy’s Red Book Service for ac- 
curate credit ratings. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 
608 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William St., NEW YORK CITY 


O TIMBER ESTIMATORS OD 








JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
Old Town, tot 


Maine 





asper Lemieux 


TIMBER rederic ieux 
ESTIMATORS Fibs” 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


k Bidg., 
1441-42 Cong} Bonk Eide NEW ORLEANS 

















J. A. Braun, of the V. J. Euler Lumber Co., 
Chicago, was calling at the offices of Milwau- 
kee lumber distributers this week. 


Noel Ridlon, of the Botts Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, was in Milwaukee the early part of this 
week, calling on the lumber trade in that city. 


W. F. Coale, of the Lumber Mills Agency, 
Chicago, who had been in Rochester, Minn., 
for a week, returned to his work last Mon- 
day. 

E. P. Flowers, of E. P. Flowers & Co,, 
Montgomery, Ala., was in Chicago a few days 


this week calling on the local distributers of 
lumber. 


John Hansen, of the John Hansen Lumber 
Co., Chicago wholesaler, has gone to spend 
several weeks with his family at Hamlin Lake, 
near Ludington, Mich. 


J. Donner, of Chicago, sales manager of 
S. H. Bolinger & Co., returned home Tues- 
day from a visit of several days with rela- 
tives in Cleveland, Ohio. 


James Allee, of the Vanlandingham Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, left last Saturday on a 
two-weeks vacation trip into southern Illinois, 
where he will visit relatives. He is accom- 
panied by his wife. 

W. S. Kennon, of Kansas City, Mo., special 
representative of the Bowman-Hicks Lumber 
Co., was in Chicago Monday to call at the 
office of his firm’s local representatives, Bax- 
ter, Robison & Montgomery. 


Carl E. Soderburg, of the Gregg-Soderburg 
Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash., was in Chicago 
this week, calling at the offices of numerous 
local lumber distributers. He had been in 
Canada, and was on his way home. 


Reding Putman, field representative of the 
Southern Pine Association, was the principal 
speaker at the weekly luncheon of the Rotary 
Club at La Grange, Ill., on Thursday of this 
week. He has just recently returned from a 
tour of retail lumber yards and _ industrial 
plants in Ohio and in Indiana. 


Harry K. Rogers, of Suncook, N. H., presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, delivered an address on “How the 
Woodlot Owner Can Help Create a Better 
Market for His Logs” at an outing for wood- 
lot owners and lumbermen held recently at the 
University of New Hampshire, at Suncook. 


E. W. Kettlety, of Chicago, sales manager of 
the International Lumber Co., left Wednesday 
morning on a trip through the East which will 
require several weeks. His itinerary includes 
Montreal, Canada, Providence, R. I., and then 
Woodsocket, R. I., where he will visit his par- 
ents. On his return he will stop at several 
points in Pennsylvania and Ohio. During Mr. 
Kettlety’s absence, his place in the Chicago 
office will be taken by J. P. Carroll. 


William Clancy, sr., president of the Lum- 
bermen’s Credit Association, publisher of the 
Red Book, returned this week from a some- 
what extended stay in California, making San 
Diego his headquarters while in the Golden 
State. Mrs. Clancy has been quite ill, but 
their many friends will be glad to know that 
she now is greatly improved and is rapidly re- 
cuperating. She will remain in California un- 
til entirely well before returning home to 
Chicago. 

T. L. Weaver, of the Weaver Bros. Lumber 
Co., and S. W. Bowen, sales manager of the 
firm, both of Shreveport, La., have returned 
home after a visit in Chicago with the for- 
mer’s son, Otto L. Weaver, who is Chicago 
representative of the company. They reported 
no change in the market conditions of southern 
pine, stating that this lumber is holding its 
own, and that the larger mills are holding 
firmly to list. The Chicago office of the 
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Weaver Bros. Lumber Co. recently was moved 
from the Builders’ Building, 228 North La- 
Salle Street, to suite 1204 in the 20 East Jack- 
son Building. 

E, A. Thornton, of the E. A. Thornton 
Lumber Co., Chicago, left Friday morning on 
a trip through the East. He was accompanied 
by his wife and his sister, Mrs. J. D. McCune, 
and her son. They expected to travel through 
Canada along the north shore of Lake Erie to 
Niagara Falls, and from there to Canton, in 
St. Louis County, N. Y., Mr. Thornton’s “old 
home town.” Leaving there they will take a 
trip through the Adirondacks, the Green 
Mountains, the White Mountains, then back 
through the Pocono Hills and home. They 
expect to be away from Chicago two weeks, 


Will Sell Auto Dimension 


After eighteen years of service in the auto 
body building industry, the last three with 
Chrysler Corporation, R. J. Perry has become 
associated with the C. R. Robinson Sales Co., 
16549 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 

Mr. Perry, a body engineer, will devote 
most of his time to selling automobile dimen- 
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Cc. R. ROBINSON, 
Detroit, Mich.; 
C. R. Robinson Sales ‘Who Will Sell Auto 


R. J. PERRY. 
Detroit, Mich.; 


Co. Manager Dimension Stock 


sion in both hardwoods and softwoods. He and 
Mr. Robinson should be able to render valu- 
able service to the wood and dimension using 
industries of Michigan, Ohio and Indiana, for 
Mr. Robinson has had broad experience in 
both the hardwood and yellow pine industry, 
and has been interested in hardwoods and 
yellow pine for the last eighteen years. 

The C. R. Robinson Sales Co. represents 
the I. Stephenson Co. Trustees, Wells, Mich., 
manufacturer of northern hardwoods and auto- 
mobile dimension; R. J. Witherill Lumber Co., 
Cairo, Ill., manufacturer of automobile dimen- 
sion; the Southern Lumber Co., Warren, Ark., 
and the Allison Lumber Co., Bellamy, Ala., 
manufacturers of yellow pine. The company 
also represents several large southern hardwood 
manufacturers. 


An Outstanding Publication 


In order to expedite the handling of that 
company’s rapidly increasing export trade, E. 
C. Atkins & Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., manu- 
facturers of the famous silver steel saws, has 
just issued a new catalog, No. 120, printed in 
the Spanish language. This catalog, which is 


the most complete publication of the kind ever 
issued in connection with the saw business, has 
been printed in Spanish for the convenience of 
present and prospective buyers of Atkins prod- 
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ucts in the Latin Americas, Spain, Mexico and, 
in fact, all the Spanish speaking countries of 
the world. This catalog comprises 260 pages, 
covering the complete Atkins line, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated. It will be a valuable addi- 
tion to the business library of any concern in 
foreign lands where Spanish is the language 
most generally used. 


Notes Return of the Wood Shingle 


Arthur Bevan, secretary of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, of Seattle, Wash., spent sev- 
eral days in Chicago this week, looking after 
matters in connection with the work of the 
bureau. From Chicago Mr. Bevan continued 
east, expecting to stop at Buffalo and New 
York City, and from thence will go to Wash- 
ington for a conference with officials of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
Because of the uncertainty as to the outcome 
of the tariff legislation, the shingle industry on 
the West Coast, according to Mr. Bevan, is to 
a large extent marking time. 

As a result of more careful manufacture and 
the production of high grade vertical grain 
shingles, the wood shingle is rapidly coming 
into its own again and Mr. Bevan reports that 
a very definite trend along this line may be 
noted. Mr. Bevan expects to be in the East 








for the next fortnight and will return to the 
Coast via the southern route, stopping at im- 
portant distributing centers en route. 


To Feature Hardwood Flooring 


As briefly mentioned in the Aug. 17 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the C. B. Cun- 
ningham Lumber Co. is one of the latest addi- 
tions to the lumber fraternity in Chicago, hav- 
ing been organized by C. B. Cunningham, who 
for the last three years has been manager of 
the hardwood division of the Vanlandingham 
Lumber Co. Mr. ‘Cunningham has established 
offices at 612 North Michigan Avenue and 
will devote his time to the sale of hardwood 
flooring and hardwood specialties. 

Mr. Cunningham has devoted a great deal 
of study and special attention to the develop- 
ment of markets for hardwood flooring and 
hardwood specialties, and with his new con- 
cern will make a feature of the sale of Mastic 
flooring, both oak and maple. In the latter 
wood he will market the Mastic flooring re- 
cently developed by the Wisconsin Land & 
Lumber Co., of Hermansville, Mich. Mr. 
Cunningham, during his three years’ contact 
with the trade in Chicago territory, has made 
many friends and is recognized as an authority 
on hardwood flooring. 





Senate Wood Tariff Schedules 


On Tuesday of this week the Senate finance 
committee made public the schedules of the 
tariff bill as it will be reported back to the 
Senate. In the accompanying table the provi- 
sions of the Senate bill are shown in compari- 
son with those of the House bill and of the 
present law as enacted in 1922: 


Wood shingles.... Present House Senate 
law bill Commi- 
Free 25% tee 
Free 
Logs of fir, spruce, 
cedar and hem- 
a eer $1 per M $1 perM Free 
Cedar lumber..... Free 25% Free 
15% on 
Maple and _ birch Flooring 
ae Free 15% only 
Spanish cedar, 
lignum vitae, 
lancewood, ebony, 
mahogany, rose- 
wood, Japanese 
maple woods.... 20% 15% 15% 
Spring clothespins 
——SFORE. 2.000000 15¢ 15c 20c 
Bentwood furni- 
ture wholly or 
partly finished.. Free 55% 40% 
Paintbrush han- le each 
dles, wholly or and 
partly of wood.. Free Free 3314% 


Under normal procedure the report of the 
Senate finance committee will be acted upon 
by the Senate. The bill as adopted by the 
Senate will then be referred to a conference 
committee consisting of members of both 
houses and if agreement is reached the result- 
ing bill will be adopted by both houses. 


Adopt Standard Building Practices 


At a recent meeting the California Chamber 
of Commerce endorsed the program of the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization and 
agreed to adopt the standard building practices 
recommended by the committee as the basis 
for improving wood utilization practices in 
California. 

An educational campaign will be conducted 
by the California chamber in co-operation with 
the National Committee on Wood Utilization 
and the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation to promote good wood utilization and 
building practices. 

Reports indicate that building codes in Cali- 
fornia are being made more rigid in the en- 
deavor to eliminate such building practices as 
the use of lumber of mixed grades. 


Effectiveness of Organized Protection 


Organized protection against forest fires 
again demonstrated its effectiveness in holding 
down fire losses, according to a compilation of 
fire figures just completed by the Forest Serv- 
ice for the calendar year 1928. 

On the 389,498,960 acres of forest land un- 
der protection last year, fires burned over a 
total of 4,428,500 acres, causing damage es- 
timated at $8,583,620. Of the 178,855,050 acres 
of unprotected land 39,502,810 acres were 
burned over during the year, the damage being 
placed at $75,350,600. 

The fact that the fire damage on the pro- 
tected 68% percent of the total forest area 
was less than one-eighth that on the unpro- 
tected 311% percent is a striking demonstration 
of the value of organized protection in saving 
forest values, the Forest Service says. 

Complete reports show a total of 177,362 
forest fires in the United States last year. Of 
these, 40,579 broke out on protected lands, 136,- 
362 occurred on unprotected lands. 

Careless smokers were responsible for the 
largest number of fires on protected forest 
lands, causing 8,346 fires, or 20.6 percent of 
the total. Incendiarism ranked next as a cause 
of fire, being responsible for 7,276 fires, or 
17.9 percent. Brush-burning was reported as 
the cause of 13.2 percent of the fires, lightning 
9.3 percent, camp fires 9.1 percent, railroads 
8.9 percent, lumbering 3.9 percent, miscellane- 
ous 9.2 percent, and unknown 7.9 percent. Re- 
ports as to causes of fires on unprotected areas 
are too incomplete and unreliable to warrant 
tabulation. 

The Gulf group of States had the greatest 
number of fires in 1928 as well as in 1927. A 
total of 99,120 fires on the unprotected area 
and 12,987 on protected lands were reported 
in 1928 in this group of States. As against 
1.14 percent for the United States as a whole, 
the proportion of the total protected forest 
land burned over in the Gulf States last year 
was 5.60 percent. In the Central States, 1.68 
percent of the protected area was burned over ; 
in the Pacific coast States, 1.64 percent; in the 
middle Atlantic States, 0.99 percent; in the 
southeastern group, 0.98 percent; in the Lake 
States, 0.43 percent; in the northeastern group, 
0.21 percent; and in the Rocky Mountain group, 
0.12 percent. 

Nearly 30,000,000 additional acres of land 
were placed under systematic fire protection 
during 1928, 
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Wineyar-Gorman 
Lumber Co. 


Three double band mills sawing northern 
hardwoods: 
Lake Linden, Michigan 


Mareinsco, Michigan 
Winegar, Wisconsin . 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER CO. 


Would You Go to a Butcher to Buya Watch? 


WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 


Idaho White Pine | Englemann Spruce 
Pondosa Pine White Fir 
Fir & Larch Cedar 


Telephone Central 5691 


Room 1606, 8 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 
811 Roanoke oe, CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 ills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., 
and “Soo Brand” Maple and Birch Flooring. 





anita Dried | ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 
pruce, Sitka Spruce and Western Pine. 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 





PIKE - DIAL LUMBER CO. 


AND 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 
DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 
From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 
Phone, CANAL 0049 2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 





GEO. D. GRIFFITH Cc. C. HUBBARD 
Telephone: Randolph 2444 


Griffith-Hubbard Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern 
Hardwood and Pine 


Room 1364, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 








E. H. CRAIN 


COMMISSION 
4859 No. Talman Ave., 
Phone, Ravenswood 7337 
Northern and Southern Hardwoods 
and Dimension 


CHICAGO 

















Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of “the lumber- 
man poet.” 

It is the everyday experi- 
ences of the lumberman, told 
with a smile, Every lumber- 


man owes it to 
Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Millmen Who 


Fear Fire 


can eliminate one of 
the greatest sources of 
fires by equipping mill 
stacks, locomotives, 
donkey loaders, yard- 
ers, etc. with South 
Bend Spark Arresters. 
Satisfaction or money 
back. Send for catalog. 











South Bend 
Spark Arrester Co. 
Western Branch: South Bend, Ind. 


Portland, Ore. 





COUNTERFEIT CHECKS 


are frequent except where our 
Two Piece 
Geometrical 
Barter Coin 


is in we, then 
imitation isn’t 
ssible. 
ample if you 
ask for it. 


S. D. 
CHILDS & CO. 
CHICAGO 


We also make Time 
Checks, Stencils and 
Log 


Hammers. 


DEPARTMENT 2 





North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 














Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
| sane High Grade. BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 
fh . Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 











DAVIS - PARADIS 


Watchmen’s Clock Corp. 
95 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Check your Watchman. 
Receive Insurance Reductions. 
Our devices are High Grade. 



















LOG STAMPS 


TRADE CHECKS, STENCILS 
BURNING BRANDS, ETC. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


MEYER & WENTHE 


31 NORTH CLARK ST. CHICAGO 














WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 
JEL SEL GRAND prize 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS torycapacity 3500 Axes aT cote 


HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








ROBERT J. THURSTON, president of 
Thurston-Flavelle (Ltd.), Port Moody, B. C., 
died Friday, Aug. 16, following a lingering 
illness. Mr. Thurston was born at Dunsford, 
Ont., the son of a lum- 
berman, his father 
having operated lum- 
ber and shingle mills 
in Lindsay, Ont., as far 
back as 1870. Robert 
J. Thurston, with his 
two brothers, owned 
and operated mills in 
Oregon during the pe- 
riod from 1898 to1911. 
In 1911 he went to 





THE LATE 
R. J. THURSTON 





Vancouver, B. C., and 
in 1912 became asso- 
ciated with Aird Fla- 
velle in the Thurston- 
Flavelle operation. 
Thurston -Flavelle 
(Ltd.) is one of the 
principal manufactur- 
ers of red cedar siding 
on the Pacific Coast. 
Mr. Thurston was well 
and favorably known 
throughout the Pacific 
Northwest where he had so long been a suc- 
cessful operator. He had a host of friends 
in the lumber industry and in the communi- 
ties where he made his home. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, a daughter, Mrs. Leon 
Smith of Winona, Ont., and two sons, Fred 
and Kenneth, both at Port Moody, and both 
associated with the Thurston-Flavelle opera- 
tions. The funeral was held in Port Moody, 
Monday afternoon, Aug. 19. 


CHARLES S. GLADDEN, 67 years of age, 
a retired lumberman and planter, of Memphis, 
Tenn., died Friday afternoon, Aug. 16, in 
Denver, Colo., where he had gone for a short 
vacation with his family. Mr. Gladden was 
one of the charter members of the Memphis 
Lumbermen’s Club. He had left Memphis 
about Aug. 1 with his family for a motor 
trip west, and at Fulton, Ky., an automobile 
accident caused them to return home. But 
injuries were slight and they left by train 
for Denver. It is understood death resulted 
from a heart attack. Mr. Gladden is survived 
by his widow and three daughters. 


GUNLEIK BERGLAND, wealthy retired 
lumberman of the town in upper Michigan 
which bears his name and which he founded, 
died at his home there, Aug. 16, in his 82nd 
year, as a result of what is believed to have 
been a heart attack. He acquired his fortune 
in northern Michigan logging operations 
within the last 40 years. Of imposing appear- 
ance and of singularly robust physique in 
spite of his advancing years, his aspect 
was at the same time patriarchal because of 
his flowing white beard, which made him 
a familiar figure at the various business con- 
ferences and meetings which he was accus- 
tomed to attend even recently throughout 
the country. He is survived by a son, Oscar, 
and two daughters, Mrs. Millie Roberts and 
Mrs. John J. Saxe of Portage, Wis., besides 
a brother, Ole, who lives near Bergland, Mich. 


RICHARD DEVINE, SR., another of the 
veteran Wisconsin loggers who operated 
throughout the Northwest recently to be 
taken by death, passed away at the age of 
76 in his home at Augusta, Wis., Aug. 8. He 
had been prominent in Eau Claire County 
politics and until recently had served as a 
member of the county board of supervisors. 
In the lumber business he had been active 
with both the mills and retail yards. He 
was associated with the Empire Lumber Co., 
of Winona, Minn., the Lee Hammond Lumber 
Co., of Rice Lake and Eau Claire, Wis., and 
the Bow River Lumber Co., Banff, Alta. He 
is survived by eight children. 





GEORGE T. STEVENS, proprietor of the 
Indiana State Lumber Co., in Hammond, Ind., 
and well known in that section, died Aug. 12, 
in the Ingal Memorial Hospital at Harvey, 
Ill., where he had been confined during the 
last four weeks, recovering from an opera- 
tion. Death was due to a blood clot which 
formed following the operation. He had ex- 
pected to be released in a day or so. Mr. 





Stevens was 49 years of age. He was for. 
merly affiliated with the Illinois Interior 
Finish Co., at Harvey. Mr. Stevens is sur. 
vived by his widow and three sons, Marion 
Bruce and Robert Stevens. : 


FREDERIC F. ABBOTT, vice president anda 
general manager of the E. A. Abbott Co.,, 3 
Park street, Boston, Mass., widely known 
among New England lumbermen, died at his 
home Thursday morning, Aug. 15, after an 
illness of several weeks. Mr. Abbott was 
one of the best known figures in the building 
trades of the Northeast for many years. He 
was in direct charge of all the building oper- 
ations of the E. A. Abbott Co., of which he 
had been general manager as well as vice 
president since 1922. 


ARTHUR F. HOIT, veteran wholesale lum- 
berman of Detroit, Mich., died on Aug. 12 at 
Otisviile, Mich., where he had resided for the 
last three years. Mr. Hoit was born Oct. 29, 
1860. He had been a member of Hoo-Hoo 
for 35 years, having enrolled in the order at 
Detroit. Mr. Hoit leaves no immediate family. 


PHILIP BECKER, aged 66, one of the 
founders of the Becker Manufacturing Co. 
a lumber concern, died at his residence in 
Marietta, Ohio, Aug. 13. He was one of the 
pioneers in the lumber trade in that section. 


GEORGE C. WILLIAMS, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Hussey-Williams Lumber Co., died 
suddenly Tuesday morning, Aug. 20, at his 
residence at Manhattan Beach, N. Y. Mr. 
Williams was 36 years old and his death was 
caused by heart disease. He was a native of 
Elizabeth City, N. C., and on coming north 
first engaged in the lumber business at North 
Tonawanda, N. Some years ago he or- 
ganized the Culver Lumber Co., in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and three years ago, with the assist- 
ance of Thomas I. Hussey, he founded the 
Hussey-Williams Co., whoesaler. Mr. Hussey 
is president of the concern, which maintains 
three warehouses and specializes in delivery 
of lumber by truckloads to the retailers of 
Long Island. Mr. Williams was a member of 
reliance Lodge F. and A. M., members of 
which conducted the funeral services on 
Wednesday night, Aug. 21. Burial was in 
Cypress Hills Abbey. Mr. Williams is sur- 
vived by his wife, Clara A. Williams; two 
daughters, Shirley and Frances, and one son, 
George C. Williams, jr. 


CHARLES L. LINDNER, vice president of 
the Henry D. Davis Lumber Co., died at his 
home in Portland, Ore., Friday, Aug. 16, after 
an illness that extended over a period of 
several months. He is 
survived by his widow, 
his mother, Mrs. Nellie 
Lindner, two sons, and 
a brother, George C. 
Lindner. Funeral serv- 
ices were conducted by 
the Masonic order of 
which he was a mem- 
ber, Monday, August 
19. Mr. Lindner was 
born in Keota, Iowa, 





THE LATE 
Cc. L. LINDNER 





Dec. 20, 1878, and he 
entered the lumber 
business as a _ boy. 
After spending 20 
years with the John 
H. Kaiser Lumber Co., 
at Muscatine, Iowa, he 
went to the Pacific 
Northwest, in 1911, 
and in 1912, with Henry 
D. Davis, of Eau Claire, 
Wis., and McLellan 
Lanning organized the 
Henry D. Davis Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., 
which quickly grew into one of the largest 
wholesale distributers of lumber in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. He was active in associa- 
tion work, having been president of the 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association and for 
several years a director of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association. He 
was a 32d degree Mason, affiliated with 
Friendship lodge, Portland. He served for 
two terms as vice president and director of 
the Columbia Country club, Portland. 
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This Week’s 





Lumber Prices 








Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas 





SOUTHERN PINE 








City, Mo., for the week ended Aug. 17: 








Plooring Finish, All 10-20’ Fencing, 8158, Caps No. 2 Dimension, Shiplap 
1x3” E.G.— | B&Better Rough: 10-20 Rough heart, S1S1E No. 1 (all 10- 20"): 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 65.86 | 6/4 @& 8/4x4, No. 1— 14”, 20’ and Short- Long- 1x8” 33.48 
No. 1, 6-20’ ... 45.94 gig A . 60.00 1x4” .....ees 36.29 under ....... 55.00 leaf leaf | y 2 (10-20); 
1x3 tig 39.57 | 6/4, & 8/4xb, 1x6”... sees 41.13 No. 1 Dimension, | 2x 4”, 10’. 26.77 ...... | 4 3.94 
BaBer, 10-30'.. S327 10&12” .. 61.09 | No. 2— S1S1E 12’. 25.18 27.90  -~_ eas 24.06 
No. 1, 10-20’ .. 33. B&better Surfaced: 1x4" wee eeees 20.30 Sani: Sate AB FO ge a. . 
No. 2, 6-20 awe |” Va 51.30 Se ls ceveves 21.70 leaf 4 e 18&20’. 29.00 ..... ~ BS , (all 6-20’): 
1x4 E.G. " caae ee yee 51.59 No. a 2x 4”. 10’. 28.03 27°60 2x 6”, | a eS ee 18.87 
Barter. Fg 66.46 ee eae: 2.00 =, ae $33 ’ 12°: 28-11 26:77 12’. 22.40 24.09 ixio” caesar 19.75 
1x4” F.G.— ” Be ceconcne ° n° ae . 99. 
eam, 10-07.. 6168) i25"* *-- Be 16’. 29:31 31.50 iseser 33:28 25-28 | Longleaf Timbers 
No. 1, 10-20’ 35.97 5/4x4 6a"): 66.35 Boards, S1S or s285 18&20’. 31.71 29.79 2x 3” 10’. 25.50 . No. 1 Sa. B&S 
No. 2, 10-20’... 24.14 B/4x5, 10&12" 69.30 | No. 1 (all 10- 20"), 2x 6”, 10’. 25.77 25.50 : 2 ao S48, 20’ and 
Ceiling 6/4 & 8/4x4, 1x8” prtneeees 12’. 24.98 26.36 16’. 25.78 23.25 under 
5x4”, 10-20’— 6&8” ...... 67.32 str cceceee i103 16’. 26.57 27.93 18&20’. 25.34 ..... BP nett teens 27.87 
BEBtr .cscccce 31.86 Cc Surfaced: Bae * weio woirete he 19 18&20’. 27.83 30.95 2x10”, 12’. 24.25 10” eocccccciece 36.77 
BO 1 cccerees 30.33 | 1x8” ......-. 43.00 | No. &, (alk 20 to 20 ): | 2x 8”, 10’. 28.06 27.50 16’. ..... 28.00 | 12” ..-eeeeeeee 41.00 
| paerrtsge Y pitneeeee 12’. 25.15 ..... 18&20’. 26.00 ..... Plas 
san aie Jambs 1x10" ” Stinson 24.72 16’. 28.09 31.83 | 2x12”, 10’. 25.50 ..... ean: gee 
” ? Bete RG asaweas 26.84 18&20’. 29.76 32 , No. 1, %”, 4’... 3.84 
1x6”, 10-20’— ne aie & No” 3 Cail’ 6-20°): 8&20’. 29.76 32.71 12’. 24.94 30.05 | NO > Ba 4 334 
ge tier 41.71 3x4 & 6”.. 73.00 | 1x8” ...... 19.01 | 2x10”, 10’. 25.67 ..... 16’. 26.92 31.90 sil Maglite tess ny. 
th ssctendeae range ater -seccee Saas 12’. 30.07 34.00 18&20’. 29.00 30.50 Car Material 
NO. 2 «seseeees 25.87 ad | ie etait 19.47 16’. 32.02 36.00 No. 3 Dimension (All 1x4 & 6”) 
Casing and Base S48 sq. E&S— 18&20’. 30.10 33.08 S1S1E B&Btr, 12 and 
B&better: Up to 9”, 37-38" 42.00 Stringers 2x12”, 10’. 31.50 34.75 | 2x4” ......606. SONS. Oe. seae xan 47.50 
‘ wand 6” .... 56.00 38-40’ ....... 48.00 | 90% hrt., 7x16 12’. 38.77 41.35 | 3x6” ........00. 16.63 Pe ion 
ae eerte 58.08 | Up to 10”, & 8x16": 30. SABO ccoce | SOY necccscoce 1008 9 & 18’...... 42.00 
5 and id 66.00 34-36’ ....... 44.00 26 to 28’ .... 75.00 18&20’. 34.41 46.95 | 2x10” ......... 16.25 | No. 2 random.. 21.25 


Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 


Inch— 6” 8” 1. i 
er. 6-16’.$51.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 


nae | * 6-16’. 49.00 54.00 54.00 67.00 82.00 
No. 1, 6-16’. 50.00 54.00 58.00 g 
No. 2, 8-16’. 42.50 41.50 41.50 41.50 49.00 
No. 3, 8-20’. 34.00 36.50 37.50 37.50 38.50 
No. 4, 4-20’. 32.50 34.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 
5”&6/4— 4"&wadr. 4,6&8” 10” 12” 
Dé&btr., 6-16’..... $67.00 $69.00 $72.00 $82.00 
No. 1&btr., 6-16’. 64.00 66.00 69.00 79.00 
No. 1, 6-16’..... 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 


s6; E-inch, $9; 10-in 2, sda’ ser tas -inch, add 
ne neh, a nN , 
widths, add $6; , $4. . o §, al 
§Furnished vl available. 
*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 
Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20-foot, $2 - In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 
foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 
10- foot: 
D&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 BB, 4-inch.. 18, 
6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch....... — 2100 
Spruce spe Pine lath, 4-foot: No. 1, $7.75; No. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 17.—Eastern prices, per 
thousand (shingles packed by the a ne } ad 
yy | 5 cents over straight car 


prices) f. o. b. mill are as follows: 
First Grades, Standard Stock 
Straight Mixed with 


cars cedar lumber 
Extra stars, 6/2....$ 2.30@ 2.45 $ 2.60@ 2.65 
Extra clears, 5/2... 2.50@ 2.70 2.60@ 2.80 


EE ecco ce, 3.70@ 3.80 3.75@ 3.90 
ME ccesaccecece Se 3.75 3.75@ 3.80 
Perfections ........ 4.50 4.75 4.75 
ERS 10.00@10.50 10.50 


Dimensions, 5”, 5/2. 3.25@ 3.45 
Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


Extra stars, 6/2.....$ 2.55 
Extra clears........ 3.10@ 3.65 
Po eas 3.85@ 3.90 
3) rn 4.40@ 4.45 
Perfections 5 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Common stars, 6/2..$ 1.15@ 1.25 $ 1. a 1.25 
1.6 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 17.—The Western Pine 
Marufacturers’ Association has prepared the 
following list of average selling prices f. o. b. 
Spokane, as shown by orders reported by 
members during week ended Wednesday, Aug. 
14. Reports of prices shown on S828 in- 
clude sales of stock worked other than S2S 
on which the prices have been reduced to an 
S2S basis by using the working charges shown 
in the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion lumber price list of July 15, 1926. Prices 
of selects and random length larch and fir 
include sales of specified length stock with 
the prices reduced to the random length basis 
by using the sorting charges from the same 
list. Averages include both direct and whole- 
sale sales. Where prices shown are net to 
wholesaler they have been increased by 5 per- 
cent of the estimated mill price. RL means 
random length. AL means all lengths, re- 
gardless of whether random or _ specified 
lengths are called for. Quotations follow: 


Average 
Price 
Pondosa Pine 
1x8” No. 1 common S28 AL.......--ee- $38.50 
1x8” No. 2 common S28 AL..........6. 26.18 
1x8” No. 3 common S2S AL...........-. 21.12 
4/4 No. 4 common 82S RW RL......... 17.16 
1x6” D Select S28 RL. ...cccccccsccee 41.81 
5&6/4x4"&wdr D sel S2S AL........:.. 54.79 
1x6” C select S28 RL.......cccccccees 58.83 
5&6/4x4"&wdr C sel S2S RL..........- 64.34 
6” C bevel siding... cccccccccececcece 25.59 
cae/s a 3 and bir shop S2S— 
A Ra ae are eee ay 
No ta oe iccarinig eld ap aes aw bln ere 3 
ED adie nek bbig wae a aes bane ree et eee 21.65 
Idaho White Pine 
1x8” No. 1 common 82S RL...........- 46.00 
1x8” No. 2 common S2S RL........+-.- 34.86 
1x8” No. 3 common S2S AL........+..- 24.34 
4/4 No. 4 common S2S RW RL........-. 18.73 
ix6” D select S2S RL..«.......eccceeee 48.69 
5&6/4x4"&wdr D sel S2S RL.........-- 77.11 
1x6” C select S2S RL.....-cceccecceece 80.00 
5&6/4x4"&wdr C sel S2S RL........... 99.00 
6” CG hevel SIGING.....ccccccccccccrwcecic 43.00 
Larch and Fir 
2x6” 16’ No. 1 dimension..........+++. . 19.27 
2x10” 16’ No. 1 dimension........-+..++ 20.28 
1x8” No. 3 common S2S RL.........++- 18.16 
4” C&btr vert. gr. fig RL........-+e0es 44.50 
6” C&btr D/S or yestie re 31.50 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Aug. 19.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine railroad ties f. 0. b. 
New York: 





Common stars, 5/2.. 1.65@ 1.75 
Common clears..... 2.05@ 2.10 2. 10@ 2.25 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 

°° Se --$ 3.40 
Pos > rere 4.00 
I in Bw dnmenal aie 4.80 
Perfections ........ 6.00 
SOE 840868 6465 -- 11.00 


[Special] telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Aug. 20.—F.. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Aug. 16, 17 and 19, di- 
rect and wholesale, reported by West Coast 
mills to the Davis Statistical Bureau, were 
as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


&btr Cc D 
a ia ea ce a $42.75 ey $29.50 ae 
wes mane mae Ramete on 
lr eaé 46, 00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
wee cee ews erations 24.50 19.25 
Be = axes keekwon oe 36.75 31.00 
Mixed Grain satel 
Oe ccencecaree $16.75 
‘Ceiling 
a re caue 24.25 20.50 
NT. <a ct risa asa aie ee 25.00 17.50 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
Peer ieee 34.75 28.25 ‘ 
SEE Visoreravwrawe ane = see 29.25 Sera 
BE -sttsnecaewes 21.00 


Finish, Kiln Dried and. Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 


po a $43.50 $45.25 $46.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 

3 ees $17.75 $18.75 $18.50 $22.75 

a ee 11.00 13.25 14.00 15.50 

PAE Rrenanness 9.50 9.50 9.50 a 
Dimension 

12’ . 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 


No. 1, 2” thick 

4”.$18.50 $18.75 5 $20. 75 7. 00 $20.75 _ ... 

6”. 17.75 18.00 19.25 20.00 19.75 $23.25 $25.00 

8”. 18.50 18.50 20.00 20.25 20.00 22.50 23.75 
10”. 19.25 19.25 20.25 20.50 20.25 22.75 22.25 
12”. 19.25 19.50 20.75 20.25 20.25 23.00 25.50 
2x4”, 8’, $19.00; 10’, $17.75; 2x6”, 10’, $17.25 


a. a 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 








No. 2. Sear 00 $12.50 $12.00 =e. 25 me ” 
No. 3. 9.25 6.50 x 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
Se8 to 418" to OD, BUTEROOR:. . ccs: $21.00 
Sab to TEKIN to 60’, TOUR. ck ccs ccececes 18.50 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced.......... 20.50 
Pir Lath 
Bis Bs BO BOG 5 o00 9:6:6.d 0 tab gie-0:0-0:9'0d:0 $ 3.25 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18 
pg gh a PF Ue Pies aT are eg ce en ee ag $37.75 
le OEP I FP IE CEC aT OT ee 40.00 
‘Soutevilie , Aug. 19.—The movement of 
poplar bevel pe is about seasonable, with 


prices steady. Producers are carrying normal 


stocks. Prices at Louisville: 
No.1 No. 2 
FAS Select com. com. 
6-inch ....... ccetos are $40 $30 $24 
BN cS sdces cescee -OO 38 28 22 


4-inch ....cceeeeeeees 50 36 24 18 





1 8” 6”"— Sap 
9” vee cee see cewbons osineeehe $1.35 se xii 
TEBE” ln ccccccccvccccceccce ovcetss Seam 1.60 
> ¢: ne coccccce -. 1.05 1.25 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American LumBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 20.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
SEE” -esvesed $65.00 4/4 ...$34.00@35.00 
1x4—10” .... 55.00 5/4 ... 35.00@36.00 
ae siding— 6/4 ... 36.00@40.00 


chilean 24.00 8/4 ... 37.00@40.00 
exe- Flat gr. 27.00 EMER cee 4.00 
Green box 18.00@19.00 


Vert. gr. 31.00 

[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Aug. 20.—Log market quo- 
tations: 

Fir, yellow: No. 1, $22@23; 2. 2, $17@18; 
No. 3, $12@13; peelers, $28@35 

Fir, red: Ungraded, $14@16. 50. 

Cedar: $16@17. 

Hemlock: Unga det, $9 


@1 
Spruce: No. . $26@32; No 2, $20@24; No. 
3, $13. 


Everett, Wash., Aug. 20.—Log quotations: 

Fir: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 

Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $21; lum- 
ber logs, $365. 

Hemlock: No. 2, $12@14; No. 3, $12@13. 

Spruce, No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 


Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 17.—Latest log mar- 
ket quotations are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $22; No. 2, $16; No. 3, $11. 

Cedar, shingle booms, $26; $20 and $11; 
lumber logs, $28 and $21. 

Hemlock: $11. 


NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn. Aug. 19.—Following are 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 
Common Rough Boards and Fencing— 

10&12ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 
4 y 








We. 3, 18 & ccsccce 9.00 $49.00 $53.00 
1x 5 or 6” 51.00 51.0 53.00 
BED ceccecs 55.00 55.00 53.00 
UZ10" wccccee 61.00 58.00 57.00 
BRIS" wc ccccce 83.00 81.00 $1.00 
Wo. 3B, 30 4" wcccces 38.00 38.00 43.00 
1x 5 or 6” 39.00 39.00 42.00 
> 2 arerrrrr 41.00 40.00 89.00 
po +) rere 43.00 41.00 39.00 
1x13" ..ccoce 53.00 49.00 48.00 
No. 3, 1m 4” .cccoce 28.00 28.00 29.00 
1x 5 or 6” 30.50 30.50 32.00 
+R peerreee 33.00 33.00 33.00 
1X10”) ..ccvce 34.00 33.00 33.00 
1x12”) wc oeeee 36.00 35.00 35 “1 


For all white pine (Pinus Strobus) Nos. 
and 2, add $1; for S1S or S2S add $1. For 
resawing add $1. S4S, add $1.50. Flooring, 
4- and 6-inch, add $1.50 to price of fencing. 
Ceiling, %- and %-inch, same price as floor- 
ing. Drop siding, add 50 cents; partition, add 
$1; well tubing D&M and beveled, add $2, to 
price of flooring. 

No. 4, mixed, 6-foot and longer, 4-inch, $26; 
6-inch, 328; 8-inch, $29; 10- ry $29; 12- inch, 
$30; 1x4-inch and ‘wider, $28.0 

Mo. 1 Piece B+ aa sisiz=— 

12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
$35.50 $33.50 $32.50 $33.50 $35.50 
2S coe Se) OSES 32.50 32.50 34.50 
2x 8” ... 35.50 35.50 33.50 33.50 35.50 
ae, «6fce SEO 38.50 38.50 38.50 39.50 
2x12” ... 38.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 40.50 


No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. PA For 
rough, | ae $1. For D&M, add $1.5 
Siding 4- 6-inch, 4- to 20-foot— 
Come 


Cc D E 
| TIT TT $i 00° $35.00 $25.00 $15.00 Si. 06 
6” ..+++- 45.00. 40.00 30.00 18.00 34.00 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices: 





No. 1 Hemlock Boards, ee 

1x 4” s2e00 °° $28. 3.00." 30:0 
 cten did caeaennwnn $1. . ° 
i Atha dpneeemns ae 32.50 33 50 H+ 90 
Dt bbheseroeeneets - 35.00 36.00 37.50 
Dl dssdianteeaaes +. 36.00 37.00 33.50 


ver merchantable 81S deduct $2 from price 
of N ; for No. 2, deduct $4. 
For 5 eh or flooring, add 60 cents to 
Crati se k, } Bl oe 38, 6 da wid 6’ and 
atin Cc or - A wider, an 
longer, . & $28; No. 3, $23 


No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, S18 ; 


1¥v 
2x 4” ...$382.00 ose. 00 $33. $8 $31.00 33.00 
2x 6” ... 30.00 00 31.00 ttt} 
2x 8” ... 81.00 33:09 si.08 31.00 32.50 
2x10” ... $1.00 34.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 
2x12” ... 31.00 365.00 35.00 35.00 36.00 

For No. 2 dimension, deduct $3 from price 
of No. 1. 


o 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash, Aug. 17.— Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8- 
to 18-foot, f. o. b. mill: 


Bevel Siding, 44-inch 
Clear 


wee bed hd 

. ... MEET COLC CLE $30.00 $27.00 $20.00 

eee 31.00 26.00 23.00 

PE . chains saws 35.00 32.00 23.00 

Clear Bungalow 

%-inch %-inch 

PM inenvewsandioeewebad $47.00 $39.00 

DE * Scvenbigees kanddoeus 56.00 43.00 

BPG: -dweteseevaraawebourn 65.00 eoce 
Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 

S2or4S Rough 

a ee $ 75.00 $ 71.00 

DE. wceneeeneeceeneeed ewe 80.00 76.00 

Sf 2 eer 90.00 86.00 

ff per eee 105.00 101.00 


Clear Ceiling or 95 oe One oa VorsB 


1x3 and 4-inch, 10 to 16’......... «+++ +$45.00 
Discount on Moldings 

Made from 1x3” and under............... 50% 

Made from other sizeS........ccccccccce 40% 


For 50,000 feet or pin additional dis- 
ee 


Clear Lattice, S48, 4- to 16’. 


edie ft. 
BI srdececveseresecaeuvanetenesena - 30 
FUR Caer erceweansevesoosesannner cocce £0 
BE”) KS Ree eee Recenenecesvenends coves 260 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended Aug. 17: 


Plooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better ........ $62.75 $61.00 
Flat grain—Bé&better ........ 41.50 40.75 
hs Re endaedeede « ahea 34.75 
Th Mn conenenne - 24.50 

Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $49.75 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............. 38.50 

Finish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5&10” Bé&better.............. $57.25 
Finish, 5/4x5&10” B&better.............. 67.75 
Case GUE Bae, IRS «ooo cccccvcievcens 62.75 


Discount on moldings, 15%” and under.. 43% 
1%” and over... 29% 
Boards and Shiplap 


Boards and shiplap, ax th Bewceune $33.75 
1x 12”:  Bikavcns 27.50 

Giptam, B66, Me 8 vse cecscccecvcvccves 23.00 

Dimension 

een. 3s Se Oe, DET eh hee ooh eee ees $24.75 
Si. Saw e-ee @eevwidedsaneed 25.00 
DORE > Bee Ee EE 2b eeneecenecesees 32.00 

a. SS So, BOK OE BE cccssevsocecvess 22.75 
Ee « BOY Oe BE bw ek cceseenccoen 23.50 

Lath 
ie Se Oe sctctwrwenianwedeereraxwes $4.35 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 17.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. o. b. mills, 
those on commons covering 1l-inch stock only, 
were reported by the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association for 
the period ended Aug. 13: 

California White Pine 
All widths— 
No. 1&2 clr. Csel. Dsel. No. 3 clr. 


eee $67.05 $65.30 $51.70 $41.15 
OS, rs 69.30 63.35 49.95 55.25 
ae cavnses 66.05 57.00 44.10 52.55 
We cwstwns 80.05 66.70 52.35 64.90 
Pine 
| eer $92.65 $81.95 $64.55 $50.80 
BFE cernveese 84.90 74.80 57.55 60.40 
ae 84.20 67.55 50.00 61.10 
Bee. senmeue 96.15 79.80 68.40 78.55 


White Pine Shop 


Inch common. ..$30.60 Pencil stock $20.70 

No. 1, 5/4 xa.w. 40.50 ed 

No. 2, 6.4 xa.w. 29.75 Com.— No.2 No.3 

Panel, C&better sewer $26.65 $19.70 
ae ee 57.50 -— anarere ae ey 
Sugar Pine Shop = i2” |: :;. 30.50 21.70 

Inch common. ..$41.00 Box— 

No. 1, 5/4 xa.w. 44.25 SS er $20.55 
No. 2, 6/4 xa.w. 31.00 RR eRe 15.50 
White Fir Siding, 144x6”"”— 
C&btr, all sizes.$42.30 B&better ee 80 
No. 3&better, 1x tat cee eccceees 33.50 
ae aacete 20.50 _——, a6 
No. 2 dimen., we MS $ 3.65 
lf Xaw..... 21.60 ot Se SOM 

Australian PORE 
5) a Pee $51.00 Douglas Fir 
OIE DAW. ike cee 47.60 C&better ...... $44.10 
J * soe 47.65 Ties and tim- 


8/4 xaw....... 52.45 SY ities nae 24,70 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Aug. 19.—Following are typi- 
cal average f. o. 'b. Norfolk prices made dur. 
ing the period Aug. 1 to 15, as reported by 
the North Carolina Pine Association: 





Rough 
Edge, 4/4— 
PP” -acdiek dentin pe hanwnt ewe ones aed $43.60 
i Memtass cine howe egkeeswed wares eke 34.20 
ene ane Seanad wane hen enw akauende 23.80 
 , Betks.e veknee+>sa6e de Cet wnxwnwan 19.30 
No. 1 No. 2 
B&better No. 1 box box 
SE. ctwwkewwend $44.00 7 is acs 
ar 45.45 sities ia ante 
Dt. sknenwaeues 45.55 $35.90 $27.40 $22.80 
ME Be” -seeskesweas 47.95 bla ae veem 
 } yee 7.70 38.15 27.20 23.45 
BE cences se cwoe 51.75 40.40 27.70 23.10 
ME” isnadinanes 66.00 46.35 30.45 22.90 
Edge B&better— 
DE. desde abened et eene eke eabiaheee hues $51.25 
NE + ses 0ie he Wk ORS Ow ia ne CRS Oe wr ORR 64.55 
REE” AcdDebakéivere bake ween eum awa 68.50 
OP ere eT TT ere 53.00 
Bark Strips— ; 
PE? SF cccaensean receweewssteereerwes $31.40 
ee TNE HEME, o ono ce eececnsevaccaceus 17.90 
Dressed 24%” 3” & 
Flooring— Width Wider 
Bé&hbetter, 33” .....ccec. $41.95 $40.25 
No. 1 common, }j2”...... 36.50 36.55 
No. 2 common, }}”..... 27.25 27.30 
2 ” 34%” 
Babetter, 88% ..0cccccces $41.85 $39.70 
B&better bark strip partition........... $34.40 
Box bark strips, dressed.........,..... 18.95 
No. 2 * Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
eS — eee ee $18.40 
SE. -deetnd ween rwewanted 27.55 19.05 
BEE” ccacesscvesseeneceeece Me 19.50 
SR Shade cece eedde chee d os 31.40 19.80 
*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 19.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture’ hardwoods today: 


" 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 


SO rrr $140@145 $150@155 rd by 
Selects. ...... 105@110 110@115 115@120 
No. 1 com 80@ 85 85@ 90 90@ 95 
No. 2 com. 45@ 50 54@ 59 55@ 60 
Sound wormy 45@ 47 54@ 59 57@ 62 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 
rere $115@120 
No. 1 com.... 65@ 70 
No. 2 com.... 45@ 50 .. 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 
a Pere $ 95@110 $100@120 $120@135 
Selects ...... 70@ 80 80@ 85 100@105 
No. 1 com.... 60@ 68 68@ 73 85@ 92 
No. 2 com.... 40@ 45 48@ 55 55@ 58 
No. 3 com. 26@ 28 27@ 29 33@ 38 


Sound wormy 49@ 51 59@ 62 62@ 67 
Basswoop— 


eee $ 78@ 80 $ 78@ 80 $ 88@ 93 
No. 1 com.... 57@ 60 62@ 67 70@ 75 
No.-2 com:... 32 35 37@ 42 42@ 47 
CHESTNUT— 
| Sarre $ 80@ 85 $ 95@100 $105@113 
No. 1 com.. 48@ 54 54@ 59 60@ 65 
No. 3 com.... 22@ 23 23@ 24 23@ 24 
Sd. wormy and 
No. 2 com.. 32@ 34 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 1 common 
& Better, . 
sound wormy 35@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 42 
BircH— 
: atin dy wakes $100@110 $105@115 $110@120 


No. 1 common 


and sel. 60@ 65 65@ 70. 70@ 75 

No. 2.com.... 35@ 37 40@ 42 42@ 44 
BEECH— 

ERT $ 60@ 65 $ 65@ 70 $ 70@ 75 


No. 1 com.. 


No. 2 com.... 25@ 28 28@ 30 30@ 38 
PoPLAR— 
Panel & No. 1 
13” & wider $140 $150 $160 
7” as 105 120 130 
Saps & Sel. 80 95 110 
 } ere 0 65 10 
> aaebee $ 38@ 41 45@ 47 49@ 51 
No. 2B 33@ 35 36@ 38 38@ 40 
MAPLE— 
PR cd ne ae $ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 90 $ 95@100 


and sel. ... 51@ 56 65@ 70 78@ 82 
No. 2 com.... 34@ 39 40@ 45 47@ 51 
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pi- Following are prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 
ir. AsH— Sorr MaPLp— Harp wnras baa ui — of . 
b FAS Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 4/4 ... 65.00 565.00 45.00 26.00 20.00 e 0. oO. o. 
3 4/4 ....$ 70.00 $ 60.00 $ 55.00 $ 41.00 $ 22.00 5/4... 70.00 60.00 50.00 33.00 21.00 4/4 ae ey 00 $ 60. ee $ + 00 $ 38.00 $ 17.00 
4.00 74.00 62.00 35.0 21.00 5/4. 00 67. 2.00 40.00 20,00 
5/4... 80.00 70.00 65.00 41.00 21.00 6/4 8 . 0 0 6/4 +f 00 73, 4 He 00 36.00 20°00 
6/4 ..-- 95.00 80.00 65.00 41.00 21.00 8/4 93.00 83.00 70.00 39.00 21.00 8/4 se 102:00 82.00 70:00 39:00 21:00 
60 8/4 ..-- 105.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 22.00 Rocx ELm— 10/4 i 115.00 198-00 80.00 50.00 30:00 
20 BircH— 4/4... 80.00 55.00 27.00 19.00 .- . . . . eves 
80 4/4 . 90.00 70.00 45.00 30.00 21.00 54 ... 85.00 60.00 30.00 20.00 16/4 - 170.00 145.00 130.00 S04 tees 
30 5/4 93.00 73.00 54.00 38.00 22.00 6/4 ... 90.00 65.00 30.00 *20.00 Add for 8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and 
2 6/4 96.00 76.00 60.00 40.00 22.00 g/4 ... 95.00 75.00 38.00 *25.00 wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, $40. 
x 8/4... 100.00 80.00 72.00 47.00 23.00 10/4 ... 105.00 85.00 52.00 Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
10/4 .-. 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 see = 12/4 . 115.00 95.00 57.00 *30.00 14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
12/4 . 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 ooee *Bridge plank of 10-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
80 3/4 ..- 79.00 64.00 38.00 24.00 : and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 pereent,, 
a 5/8 ... 76.00 61.00 34.00 24.00 Basswoop— Harp Maris Rovex Ficonmré Srock— 
45 For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & war., 4/4 75.00 63.00 62.00 31.00 24.00 No. 1 No. 3 No. A 
+4 ao $15; for 5-inch & war., 8- foot & lgr., add 5/4 17.00 $5.00 54.08 84.00 26.00 ‘ - om. 
$2. 6/4 82.0 72.0 54.0 36.00 0  ; PTR eR TE eS 48. 06 $38 00 “$2 0 
Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 8/4 ... 87.00 77.00 62.00 36.00 26.00 5/4 ....... adaneehete red 50.00 0:00 « 0200 
lengths, $32. For select red, add $15. 10/4 ... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 oe OF descswnnseses etecee OTUO 10: 0 30:00 
= a oa 6- * oe “2 a gaat oe 12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 wes BEECH— No. 2 and 
5 clear, one an w ace clear, x5- 4 . ae 
50 inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face re ret hae ape = gretem, reg $50: 4/4 be A | 
00 clear, $70; run of pile, $68. ee pti ¥ : sie eeteeeet tees pe teee st eegeees ees T7200 
Sorr ELM— One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- AS el. .1 No. 0.3 
40) FAS Sel. Yr? 1 No. 2 No. 3 inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $75. GE siees $70. 00 $60 00 $50. 00 $35 00 am 00 
4/4 68.00 58.00 48.00 26.00 22.00 END DRIED WHITE MAPLE— ~~ 
0 5/4 72.00 62.00 50.00 28.00 24.00 ReD Oak— FAS No.'1 
& 6/4 83.00 73.00 60.00 30.00 23.00 4/4 ... 100.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 17.00 4/4 ..cccccccccccccccccec $ $500 $ 75,00 
e! 8/4 88.00 78.00 65.00 36.00 23.00 5/4 ... 105.00 85.00 70.00 42.00 20.00 5/4 ....... 122 22iiiiititt -" 102.00 -” 70 
25 10/4 95.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 er 6/4 o B50,.00 O00 TES0 45:00 BER Gib co ccincccccccseeves’ eee 127.00 82:00 
5 12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 .... Ose. 5..*3ROO «(ORRR «CRED «GRAD OBEBD GS no ciccccccdbcceciocae 130.00 -95.00 
0 
0 SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
5 Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods during the w eek ended Aug. 13, Chicago basis: 
e 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/ 
d FicuRED ReD GuM— Rep OaAak— / /4 8/4 
Otd. FAB... cocccccvvess 129.75 a 8 ‘wereiaeccacresace Qtd., No. 
5 Rep GuM— eee | CPCs er ee 
0 Qtd. FAS.. 96.00@100.00 100.00@103.50 102.50@104.25 95.00@103.75 Pin. FAS.. 71.00@ 80.50 83.25@ 86.75 ...........0  secccecccvee 
0 No. 1&sel 54.75@ 58.00 55.00@ 62.50 58.25@ 62.50 65.00@ 68.75 No, 1&sel 51.25@ 60.00 58.25@ 58.75 ............ 70.75@ 80.75 
Pin. FAS.. 98.00@103.75 99.75@105. 50 eaibdcs ie we mas tiadan wait Pl) Enksy ME MEE 9 areca Cane anna nae tahoe 0” 
No. 1&sel 50.75@ 58.50 56.25@ 59.25 65.00 69.00 SG. wormy. 61.700 $0.00 C600 = = icuvcdoviccn casscdcccees 
A. Bvdin SEE EE) KGa eeHNenee, BbheCreetene Sere eenaeees PoPLAR— 
: Sap GuM— ee ee BM ee aa ele eee a te en 
5 Qtd. FAS.. 64.75@ 68.00 67.25@ 69.00 67.00 Siase 72.25 2 NE Se ee eae ae 93.00 96.00 
No. 1&sel 46.75@ 50.00 48.00@ 53.50 48.00@ 53.50 51.25@ 57.25 Saps .... 65.25 68.75 ONG isc co gemeeieges 
- Pin. FAS.. 56.00@ 70.00 63.50 64.25@ 64.50 75.00 IR bt, ete ented Wiccasce diane’ -seeeeweunese 84.00 
- No. l&sel 42.50@ 54.50 45.25@ 56.50 44.50@ 57.00 54.50@ 61.50 : CE, se rincsensn vhsewnsercus <a nveeelmean 
No. 2.... 26.50@ 31.75 28.50@ 30.50 27.00 30.75@ 37.25 We. 2 ons ELISEO ESOS C485 kite eictnce scbsscnceces 
No. 3. 19.75@ 25.75 19.50 ee 060ti* -agSeuabewaen No. 2-A.. 38.00@° 42.00 ............ RRR BEC cn eRe 
Brack GuM— Os Pen ORE, siseewcnaiw desis. teicts davew a bay ie) no ack staleuie wigan 
Qtd. FAS.. 53.25@ 56.00 57.50 57.50 58.25 SOM, Hecs. ae” « ‘Neteuacecens kesticiae Glee 
No. 1&sel 43.00@ 46.00 44.25@ 47.50 47.50 48.25 AsH— 
5 ee. Sf  B Bie ieee emnerrrer err rerrrrr T ere 71.50@ 75.75 90.75 90.75 92.50 @ 109.50 
4 2 SCE GED ancckccecocs. verdessenven ' Wbababbonnns No. 1&sel 49.25@ 51.75 ............ 67.25 o- 
4 No. 7.25 SS ee a err TUPELO— 
, Sorr MAPLE— Pin. FAS.. 45.00@ 52.75 ............ PO 
; i Ube hisacachiews WU 0 haknheatave keecexedeca No. 1&sel 38.00@ 41.75 ............ ae." | deeelotaeans 
OM Bias citdceeateed wacne dened gn rr ores Mo. 2.... 37.00@ 80:25 26:36@ 2850 S695 8 wicnccevecun 
BEECH— No. 3 SE I sccsugane ate. weeudestinndie cababuwceueee 
sere e 8 8 “e8geAenese.. ShORRESEKeeR KeNwawedoens Sort EtmM— 
i Se Pe 8 - tenspeeadeee gueieseesaes sbasaveescen aie sate ia ann) saetcinaele. ‘gkebeeicens 68.75 
WHITE OAK— No. l&sel 39.00@ €8.25 ...ccccccses 50.5 53.75@ 63.50 
Qtd. FAS. .122.50@132.50 142.25 148.75 156.00 My Minis aeitecshathh castes tsoent 28.25 33.75 
. No. 1&sel 85.00 << £é<s<oio+;4€*' és ekpsc~eae ebhebecaoens a Oye re ee ee ee re eer SE COS ee 
: No. 2.... 49.00 SS ee eee ree Corton woop— 
) Pin. FAS.. 91.75@105.00 99.25@110.00 .........505 cece cece eeee Oe vig thas ae Gee he he eee 
No. senate S5.76@ 71.00 GC6.0O0@ 6E.00 wccccccccese cvvesevonsse Se: SE; Se PUM. aa Kpaavinien'Sie. © awianiace:s clete earl Maladry hea hs acs 
No DM . ace letotae acbiatdiatxs wxacensendar Ne. $.... 38.00 34.50 et See ae 
No. , ‘fig. SE PE (nckceseeeend Vreheensenee e¢nsananeews MAGNOLIA— i 
No. Ri) 2S . eT eee Te 25.00 | Se EO re eeeneh: eeaipetewens slabsoeeeease 
Sd. emmne” a ti ld eae weWeeths can Seabed 6a wakes eG; -Becne S12eee CEOO S680 ..- *ikicateccoce 42.25 
Shortleaf Dimension, S48, %-inch Scant. 
PHILADELPHIA PRICES 10- to 16-foot ; WEST VIRGINIA . WOODS” 
eee $30.50 2x10” ......... $31.00 
Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 20.—Wholesale prices is ” Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 20. 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 2X6" ....--++-- 29.00 2x12" .....++65 32.00 > 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 2x8 os 4 -+ 30.00 sii amenities on animes aaa secured fromm asthrie 
° ag ° oor CAN 
Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 0.2&btr. No. 3 No. 4 | LumBerMAN, are as follows: 
(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) hx 2%" rift. No a 00 $62. see 
wiieil ~— Ber oe 4#x2%” flat....... 42.00 38:00 $28.00 Ash: FAS 4/4, $100@105; 5&6/4, $115@120; 
outnern ortnern - 8/4, 125; i " 
Florida Florida Louisiana san feamais North Carolina Roofers mind : aah a a q _— Common, 4/4, 
oe TTT rT TT. ie ey 7 rod 1x6”, SF a 7 4 jute Bz th -*43 88 ’ ’ , ’ A *: 
&6x6” eee eeweee . . ° iss", . x x 4X . . Chestnu : 
+9 = RE Hye eae et t#*inch thick, add $1. 105. ana “4/4, 58008: baer sen@eee ~3 
B&10x10"". 1.2... 50.00 48.50 52.00 — Clear Red Cedar Bevel Siding «99 | Sound wormy, 4/4, $36@38. No. 2, 4/4; $27@29. 
SEE cccvcess 62.00 t x W cecinevcecceveevs ip is akaehasbaakl . ; 
5&12x12” ....... 58.00 60.00 60:00 %x8 mittee seeeeeeeeseeeee Melb wns eames int} Poplar: FAS 4/4, $110&115; 5&6/4, $125. 
MEEEE  cccsceee 68.00 66.50 75.00 4X10" Loc cee ecreeecceccercecveececeecs ° . Clear saps, 4-inch and up, 4/4, $82@85; 5&6/4, 
5&14x14” ....... 54.00 53.50 72.00 Maple Flooring, f. o. b. Philadelphia $90@95; 8/4, $95. Common, 4/4, $62@65; 
2&4x16" 1.0.2.4: 80.00 vee pages MFMA— #x2%"” 1lyx2%” | 5&6/4, $70&73; 8/4, $78. No. 2-A common, 
6&16x16 Prag aa $ ; First yam. ccccce eovcccee - es ty? 4/4, $45; 5&6/4, $49; 8/4, $52@54 No.- 2-B 
Lengths 22 to 24 feet, a Second grade ..cccccccscccs . , So eae ’ ope 3 ‘ 
Bach 2 feet additional, aa ‘$1 to 32-foot Third grade .............6- 58.50 58.50 pap F ee eer prengePrsrencs nites pen 
price. a Pine Dressed Red : : ; 4, $110 
Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. “—_— ‘es D No.2 No.3 | 115; 8/4, $120&125. Common and select, 4/4, : 
Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%-inch Face ji, 4” .......... $69.50 $58.50 $47.25 $38.75 | $60@63; 5&6/4, $72@75; 8/4, $75@77, No. 2 
(Rail Delivery) BE cc ecsivsenes 79.50 poy 24 oi Sree common, 4/4, $45@47.50; 5&6/4, $47@50; 8/4, 
B&btr. ht. rift.$95.00 No. ; ene Gat. .OORCP tO 2... ccescce 74.50 3. i ’ $50@55. 
B&btr. sap rift. 80.00 No. sap flat.. 28.00 SH 6 ecvvivaces 84.50 73.50 45.25 40.26 s P 
B&btr. flat . 50.00 No. 3 sap flat. . 20.00 ae 0 88.50 49.25 41.26 White _ Oak: ee $110&115; 5&6/4, 
Roofers 13” and up...... 104.50 93.50 56.25 45.25 | $125&130; 8/4, $130&135. Common and select, 
Air Dried No. 2 — Lath, 4-foot No. 1 4/4, none ge 5&6/4, eo: 8/4, itocs No. 
2 caminton, 4/4, $50&53; 5&6/4, $559@58; 8/4, 
*) 1x10” x W) 998.60 Spruce .....cecceee $4.50 ¢i£—$6.75 delivered ’ , ; : | 
i (x5 42). oF 60 ixlOy (as 2} 27.00 eet 2 1"#90 eh f— 5.50 delivered $60@63. i 
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MUTUAL 
Interest 





Reducing Insurance Rates 


Insurance rates vary according to spe- 
cific conditions involved. However 
figures on various classes of lumber 
risks show definitely an average rate 
today only about 40% of the rate pre- 
vailing in 1900. 


Without presuming to claim all the 
credit, the fact remains that “that Mu- 
tual interest” has had a large part in 
effecting these rate reductions which 
represent an enormous saving not only 
to policy-holders but to the entire lum- 
ber industry. 


Add a 40% dividend to 60% reduction 
in rate, and you will realize that the 
Associated Lumber Mutuals actually 
offer insurance to the lumber industry 
today at only about 25% of what 
similar insurance cost in 1900. 


Lumber Mutual Insurance was created 
by lumbermen to serve the lumber 
industry, to furnish better protection 
fitted to the lumberman’s particular 
needs, and to provide it at lowest cost. 
That is exactly what it does. 


Write any of our companies for full information about the protection 
offered by our policies and our fire prevention service, and the saving 
effected by our dividends. 


ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 







a we Mutual Fire Assecia- 
of Seattic, Wash. 


Recencbsaien Lumbermens Mutual 
Fire _eweme Ce., of Philadel- 


Manufacturers Mutual in- 
surance Ce., of Van Wert, Ohie 


Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., of indianapolis, ind. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., of Boston, Mass, 






Leqeyrmen Mutual Ineurance Ce., 
of Mansfield, Obie 








This Week’s Markets 


For Editorial Review of Current Market 
Conditions See Page 29 


NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Aug. 21.—Northern pine shows 
a fair demand in uppers of all thicknesses, 
especially 4/4. Some of the common grades 
are attracting considerable inquiry, such as 
No. 3 and better. Prices are holding their 
own. Norway pine also is in demand, espe- 
cially in 2- and 3-inch. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Aug. 20.—Northern pine 
purchases are being restricted to small lots 
in most cases. Retailers report that there is 
not enough activity in the building line to 
warrant their taking on new stock, but they 


look for increased trade to develop within 
the next two or three weeks. Prices continue 
firm in most items. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Aug. 21.—There is a decidedly 
better tone to the hardwood market this 
week, with demand _ strengthening to a 
marked degree. The furniture trade is good, 
but the great change is in the automotive 
line, where prospects are most rosy. One 
large car manufacturer is reported 160,000 
units behind his production schedule, as com- 
pared to orders. The radio trade is taking 
a good volume of lumber. Gum is the big 
leader in the southern hardwoods, with the 
demand well scattered over the northern 
woods. In some quarters a price advance is 
believed imminent. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, August 19. — Inquiry 
for southern hardwoods showed improvement 
this week, with prices stronger. Buyers are 


—— 


less disposed to quibble over quotations, 
Sap gum is probably the largest factor in spot 
orders. Buying is fairly well divided along 
the list. . Automotive lumber is still slow. 
Export inquiry is better. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Aug. 20.—Hardwood de- 
mand is keeping up fairly well. Some yards 
call the trade a little slower than it was a 
month ago, but they are inclined to believe 
that the lull will be brief. Buying is not in 
large volume at any of the yards, but it 
covers a wide list of woods, showing that 
various lines of industry are interested in 
making purchases. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Aug. 19.—The market is 
firm and quiet. Demand is possibly better 
from the furniture factory trade, which has 
for sometime been making purchases for im- 
mediate needs. There has not been any im- 
provement in the automobile trade. Mills are 
not eager to take on business at present re- 
duced prices. Mill stocks are pretty well bal- 
anced. Gum prices are maintained at about 
recent levels. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Aug. 21.—Northern spruce is 
holding firm in price, and although the sales 
are not up to normal, still there is a very 
fair volume of business. Demand for fir is 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, Chicage 
basis, on oak flooring: 
§x2%” ert ase %x1%” 
Ist qtd. wht. .$124.00 $96.00 $73.00 
lst qtd. red... 91.00 ert 08 75.00 70.00 
2nd qtd. wht.. 84.00 74.00 65.00 63.00 
2nd qtd. red.. 78.00 72.00 65.00 63.00 
Ist pln. wht.. 88.00 72.00 69.00 55.00 
lst pln. red.. 82.00 71.00 61.00 58.00 
2nd pln. wht.. 80.00 66.00 51.00 49.00 
2nd Leary red.. 77.00 68.00 51.00 52.00 


Be Wilkse casas 67.00 60.00 38.00 42.00 
cf =a 67.00 60.00 38.00 41.00 
cl 31.00 29.00 18.00 18.00 

%x2” %x1l\%” 
Be Wd ie orcewne peaneee $103.50 $103.50 
Is 06h arieh wand wirwwne 103.50 103.50 
De Se Wxé cnenneadceeseces 81.50 83.50 
go ee” Ser ea 81.50 81.50 
2 Mk, Wis caccvedcepocsedvas 79.50 81.50 
ee ee ere a 73.50 75.50 
ee . Ras 66.0 080660 o0oe0% 71.50 69.50 
Pe 2 Cnc tceeradnedeenes 67.50 69.50 
Pt PC irednceneeea thine ieee 52.50 50.50 
Pe Sc cevse econ cdeneseendorn 52.50 50.50 
PE eee saweacadenene ds 23.50 23.50 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For ##-inch stock, 
$3; for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis, during the week ended Aug. 17: 

First Second Third 
St” wrebwctoones $90.12 $71.63 $50.70 


BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 19.—Prices on Amer- 
ican black walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 

FAS: 6-9%” wide: 4/4, $245; 5/4, $250; 6/4, 
$255; 8/4, $265. 

FAS, 10” one wider: 4/4, $275; 5/4, $280; 6/4, 
$285; 8/4, $295 

Select: 4/4, $165; 5/4, $170; 6/4, $175; 8/4, 

8 


180. 
No. 1: 4/4, $95; 5/4, $115; 6/4, $125; 8/4, $140. 
No. 2: 4/4, $42.50; 5/4, $45; 6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 














still at low ebb, with the orders in small 
quantities only. There is no change in prices. 
There is a fair volume in light cedar posts. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Aug. 19.—The fir move- 
ment in this district is comparatively large 
as a result of the various big construction 
projects under way. The range of the quota- 
tions is firmly maintained. 





NEW YORK, Aug. 20.—Considering the 
slowness of the market at present, prices of 
fir are holding unusually well. Some of the 


wholesalers are selling at precisely the same 
prices that prevailed before the fixed inter- 
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— coastal freight rate was abandoned. Some 
ns. large cargoes have arrived of late. | 
ot 


— ST. LOUIS, MO., Aug. 19.—Fir is holding 
: fairly steady. Locally there is little buying. IN 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Aug. 20.—Fir demand 


le- is picking up slowly, with more orders com- \ 
ds ing from country yards, but the considerably f 
a lower prices on other woods in competing 

ve territory have held down fir volume. Nebraska {i 
in and Iowa yards are putting out a good line of 
inquiry. 

at HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Aug. 21.—Hemlock continues in 
good demand in this territory, with the prices 





= firm at $3 off the Broughton list. 
me sniemuiatiamiaiee 
n- BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 20.—Quite a little d 
n- western hemlock has been sold here in recent 
re weeks, mostly with lots of fir, but volume has 
e- been more satisfactory than prices. During 
1- the last few days there have been fewer 
it transactions at extremely low figures. Retail 
yards are generally well supplied, and a real 
bargain is necessary to arouse much interest. 
Eastern and northern hemlock are very quiet, 
but prices keep about steady. Eastern clipped 
is boards are $32@33; northern clipped, $31@32, 
°S and random, $30@31. 
y aa 
7 NEW YORK, Aug. 20.—Demand for Pa- 
a cific coast hemlock is light, but prices are | 
holding well. Stocks are plentiful, but there 
is not an uncomfortable surplus. Just the I umber to i 
| 
e EASTERN SPRUCE ) 


BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 20.—Eastern spruce Pl Y C t 
manufacturers are successful in maintaining ease our us omers 
the base price of frames at $42, although cur- 
rent demand is rather slow. Random lengths | 


0 

0 

0 

0 . and i b ‘ 

; Short seantling Is offered at $25, and some Fine, soft-textured stock, light weight and 
i t 1 t t L | 

° Se er ar ae oe main with Pn em clean, light color. ; 

0 and western stock lately offered at rather low E f h . d i] HN 

: prices. Lath pave dropped to $6.25 for 1%4- , og or the carpenter ae saw and nal, 

m4 nc an . or -1nc ’ u ere s - bed bd 1) 

tle buying. ight for him to handle. Unsurpassed for 

CYPRESS painting qualities. | 
S CAGO, A . 21.—Demand f i ° . e » f 

) eat ts He Geer Gk ae eae ee All in all, Craig Mountain Pondosa Pine I 
eral f i A Ith h th i ° * 7 7 ° { 

) reser shown by both yards and industrials. is the perfect building lumber. Order it in 
On i 3 , th bd ° ° ° 4° 

| Sct Shea Anbar Shen aoe Sie otnetin finish, casing, base, mouldings, bevel siding. 

) of 2-, 3-, and 4-inch in the upper grades, and 

' ae See le 2 ae eS See We also continue to manufacture the widely 

se aaa as being “scarcer’n hens pa Craig Bieemtaie shop yon factory Penson nem 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, August 19.—Cypress 


steady. Limited jots of C and B finish are CRAIG MOUNTAIN LUMBER CO. 


being sold but generally speaking buyers are 


holding off and jockeying for concessions. In- WINCHESTER, IDAHO 


: dustrial lines are quiet. Low grades are slow. 
ST. LOUIS, MO., Aug. 19.—Industrial pur- 


) chases of yellow cypress are light. Some SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
— . gg Boy a made, A. ~~ gee G. S. Patterson, P. O. Box 96, Oconomowoc, Wis. Alex W. Stewart, 931 Lumber Exch. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. j 
airly rm. ere as en a nimum 0 W. J. Schiller, 4347 Benton Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. W. H. Lewis, 406 Chamber of C e Bidg., Denver, Colo, 





yard buying. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Aug. 21.—The country yards 
have been taking more Idaho white pine re- 
cently, and the market has a decided upward 
trend. Yard demand for Pondosa pine, how- 
ever, is rather low, and prices show some 
tendency to waver. Sugar pine is holding 
its own, and stocks at the mills are reported 
in rather good condition. 
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BUFFALO, N. Y., Aug. 20.—The western 


ee eo dee oe “DE SOTO” Quality OAK FLOORING 





a my pe ye to be making some con- Closet Lining lives up to its name in every way—the finest quality 
on . : ’ 
ported ‘Get aovtinenet ts oat — Ae Manufactured from Southern Oak, uniform in milling and grading. It’s the 
should soon strengthen th ae F Tennessee Aromatic kind of flooring builders want and therefore sells quickly 
sna a eae nated aa nt a sa for dealers. Try some and see for yourself. 
—— 2 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Aug. 20.—Some Pon- Order in carlots or L. C. L. to suit your requirements. 


dosa mills which were accepting orders below 


*- 
the Mst last week have gone back to the old DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Company 
— — Ss gy | to them. The Cali- MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
ornia mills generally have refused conces- : MEMPHIS, TENN 
sions, in spite of the fact that industrial de- Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. . 
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ALES during the past 25 years show 
an imposing list of representative 
lumber companies among the users 

of ORTON cranes. Many are repeat 
orders. 


This widespread use of ORTON cranes 
comes. as a result of combining an un- 
derstanding of the requirements of the 
lumber industry with a thorough knowl- 
edge of the design and manufacture of 
material handling equipment. 

Models and sizes are available for any q 
individual purpose. Send im your speci- . 
fications or write for Bulletins 56 and 60. 


ORTON CRANE & SHOVEL CO. 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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mand has been falling off. Most of the mills 
along the Mississippi have ceased buying, but 
there is a fair volume of demand from in- 
‘ terior plants. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 20.—Prices on Idaho, 
Pondosa and California sugar pines continue 
to hold very firm. There is a marked short- 
age in some items of Idaho, particular in 
1x10-inch No. 2 common. Sugar pine stocks 
are scarce. Demand locally is light. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Aug. 21.—Southern pine remains 
low in both price and demand, but as pre- 
viously noted, local distributers seem to be 
expecting something to happen in the next 
few weeks, and all are hopeful. Transits 
are exercising their usual weakening effect, 
and they are plentiful. 


BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 20.—Southern pine 
demand remains slow. The general range of 


quotations is unchanged. Late mill advices 
refer to prospective curtailment in the pro- 
duction of roofers and stronger prices, but 
8-inch air dried continue to be offered 
$28.50@29. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 19.—Retail yards 
were active in their inquiry for common lum- 
ber. Stocks are reported low and demand has 
improved. Some finish is also moving as build- 
ing is progressing throughout Ohio and in 
neighboring States. Mills which were refus- 
ing orders last month are now willing to book 
them. Prices are not being materially shaded. 
Wholesalers look for business improvement 
shortly. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Aug. 19.—The southern 
pine market is exceptionally quiet. Mills are 
still running at reduced capacity. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Aug. 20.— Southern 
pine demand is increasing; -mostly -in the 
wheat belt and in New York territory: De- 





mand in the South is good, and there is a fair 
business coming from the oil fields. City 
trade is rather light. Prices have remained 
weak on yard stock, in spite of the increaseq 
demand. Industrial items and upper grades, 
however, are holding well to the list. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 20.—There are days when 
very little southern pine is sold, and on others 
there seems to be a normal August demand. 
Wholesalers still say the. market is fairly 
well stabilized. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


CHICAGO, Aug. 21.—Lath have commenced 
to move a little better here, with prices firm. 
White cedar shingles are in fair demand, and 
the prices, delivered at Chicago and Milwau- 
kee, are: Extras, $5.25; standards, $4.40; 
sound butts, $3.25. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 20.—Demand for West 
Coast shingles is nothing to boast off. Ar- 
rivals of eastern spruce lath have been light, 
and prices locally are unaltered. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Aug. 20.—The shingle 
market is rather slow, and prices have re- 
mained about where they were a month ago. 
There is a fair supply of transit cars. Lath 
demand is a little better, with the business 
largely going to western mills. Siding de- 
mand remains slow, and siding prices have 
shown no change. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 20.—Current trade in 
elanboards is somewhat limited. Eastern 
spruce and native white pine clapboards are 
scarce and firm. The eastern market is well 
supplied with clapboards from the West 
Coast, and they are offered by some sellers at 
quite attractive prices. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 20.—Boxboard pro- 
ducers are looking for a good autumn busi- 
ness at steady prices. The policy of keeping 
production down to actual requirements has 
been pretty generally followed by the larger 
New Hampshire and Maine mills, and stocks 
of dry box lumber are now fairly well covered 
by contracts. New business just now is light, 
but a lot of lumber is moving on old orders. 
Round edge white pine inch boxboards are 
$27@30. 





BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 


(Concluded from Page 54.) 


has been formed by L. G. Newell at 522 Cherokee 
Drive, and others. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago. Frank J. Wagner Wood 
Turning Co. has begun business at 2737 Clybourn 
Ave. 

Chicago—C. B. Cunningham Lumber .Co. has 
started a wholesale and commissian hardwod lum- 
ber and flooring business at 612 N. Michigan. 

KANSAS. McPherson—The Southland Lumber 
Co., of Kansas City, will open a branch yard in 
McPherson. 

MINNESOTA. Chatfield — The Arnoldy Bros. 
Lumber Co. of Rollingstone and Minneiska, — will 
open a lumber yard here, 

NEW YORK. Lackawanna—Garden Craft Plan- 
ing Mill has begun operation; retail lumber busi- 
ness in connection. 

Nyack—Graney Building Material Co. has begun 
a retail lumber business. 

OKLAHOMA, Shawnee—A. T. McKee Lumber 
Co. will erect a lumber yard at 129 N. Minnesota; 
is in the wholesale business. 

OREGON. Coquille—Harry H. Hunt has started 
a shingle manufacturing business. 

Springfield—Wade F. Palmer has engaged in 
business under the name of Springfield Planing 
Mill Co. 

TEXAS. Dickens—Tri County Lumber Co. is 
establishing a retail yard. 

WASHINGTON. Winlock—Hansen Tie Mill Co. 
has begun manufacture of ties. 
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Loadings of Revenue Freight 


Loadings of revenue freight as reported to 
the car service bureau of the American Rail- 
way Association for the week ended Aug. 10, 
1929, totaled 1,090,616 cars, as follows: Forest 
products, 68,501 (an increase of 967 cars over 
the week ended Aug. 3); grain, 64,123 cars; 
live stock, 22,042 cars; coal, 161,464 cars; ore, 
78,953 cars; coke, 11,743 cars; merchandise, 
259,328 cars; and miscellaneous, 424,462 cars. 
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